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ADVERTISEMENT. 


•* >14" 

TIJE Proprietors of Mr. MelmoWs Phsitii' 
leave to apprize (lie Public that a sptirious mi ' 
incomplete edition of these Letters, h now in circu^^ 
lation. 

In the copy here recommended to their notice^ 
TciJl he found the celebrated Dialogue on the Rise 
and Decline of Elognence among the Romans ^ and an 
authentic and interesting sketch of the author's life 
and icrilings. The Greek and Latin quotations^ 
hitherto very incorrectly printed^ have also been 
revised icith the greatest care. 

These advantages^ udded to superior elegance of 
printing and embellishment ^ they trusty he am* 

ply sufficient to ensure this edition a decided prem 
f creme over every other, 1 806, 


That the confidenccy reposed by the Proprietors in 
the merits of their large edition of 1805, was ncft 
vain and presumjduous is verified by ike necessity of 
another of equal magnUudey even before the expi* 
ration of twelve months. It is just to obseroey and 
it is all they have now respectfully to a^y that the 
present differs in nothing from the fonner edition^ 
except in a single imprcroem&nty sssdiich relates to tha 
r( formation of the “ Memoir of 0ui Ijfe awrf 
tings of ike Author,*^ ^806. 




MEMOIR 


OF THE 

LIFE AND WRITINGS OF THE AUTHOR. 

It has frequently been remarked that biographical 
anecdotes rarely aboupd in the circle described by 
literary characters, who» lost in the ‘fascinating 
wilds of speculation and fancy, or immersed in the 
laborious investigations of science, avoid the tumul. 
tuous business and pleasures of society, wiiicli 
alone tend, in any great measure, to vary and che- 
quer the scenes of human life. That this was or ^ 
was not the case with the subject of the present 
memoir, wo arc not prepared peremptorily to assert ; 
but the rich legacy which he has bequeathed to us, 
gives rise most reasonably to the conclusion, that ho 

as a man devoted to letters, and a lover of tht secret* • 
turn iter. If he had no humble and industrious, ido- 
]i//nig and vigilant attendant, no Boswell to pursue 
his steps, like a shadow^, and to record all his weak- 
nesses and virtues, we have no reason to complain, 
for wchave something still better. — The best of an 
author is Ifis w orks, and these we possess. Here we 
have the gold without alloy. His writings are the 
lem|)!e of the Graces, who, to use the language of 
an iiigesiious commentator, ‘‘ can give that certain 
happiness of imuirier, which wc all understand, yet 
no ouc is able to express ; which often supplies the 
place of merit, and without which merit itself is im- 
perfect.” 

William IMolmoth, £sq. laic of Bath, w^as the 
cUh'st son of an eminent lawyer of the same name, 
and member of the honourable society of Lincoln’s 
lim. His father, who was born in the year 1666 ^ 
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exorcised his profession^ as we Icam, with a shill 
and integrity, which nothing could equal but the 
disinterested motive, that animated his| labours. 
He often exerted his distinguished abilities, yet 
refused the reward of them, in defence of the 
widow ^ the fatherless^ and him that had none to help 
hinu His admirable treatise on 21te great Import- 
ance of a religious Life^ deserves to be held in pcr« 
I)etiial remembrance. Jii a word, few ever passed 
a more useful, none a more blameless life. Ho 
died ill 1743.” 

Under the tuition of his venerable father, and 
with the advantage of his good example, it is not 
diflicult to suppose that he greatly improved in 
every c.'^timable quality; and though we arc de- 
prived, through liis advanced age, of all information 
from the companions of his earlier >ears, we may 
safely conjecture, that they were so well husbanded, 
and sedulously applied to the arqnisitioii of lite- 
rature and science, as to lay a solid foundation for 
that maturity and distinction in taste and jiidgircnt, 
which he afterwards displayed. He is said to have 
been as amiable and engaging in his progress to 
manhood, as he certainly became respectable and 
even worthy of reverence in the later stages of liis 
protracted cxisleiiee. 

Of his juvenile and domestic habits, whether of 
a grave or sprightly deportment, and w hether his 
education was public or private, at what seminary 
he studied; or to v^hat particular master he owed 
his classical taste, little is correctly known. 3'he 
first indications of his future excellence have proba- 
bly perished with the friends of his youth, whom 
he survived. The public’s principal acquaintance 
w;ifli him, therefore, is through the medium of his 
•works.- 
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About five aiid twenty years have elapsed since 
a publication entitled hiberal Opiniom^*^ issued 
from the press, under the assumed name of Courtney 
Mdmoth^ and was commonly ascribed to our author. 
Their discernment, however, is not to be envied, 
who could mistake the masterly and philosophical, 
the refined and useful emanations of an enlightened 
intellect, for the transient productions of that ano- 
iiymous author. 

William Mclmoth, Esq. so far from giving the 
least countenance to the loose dogmas industriously 
propagated by the modern school of infidelity, 
asserts his belief of Christianity, in the genuine spi- 
rit which she inspires, and honestly and unequivo- 
cally, in several parts of his writings,* avows a pre- 
ference for the religious establishment of his native 
4;ountry, 

Our author, according to the best information, 
was of Emanuers College, Cambridge ; but how 
long he studied at that university, or whether he 
took any degree, is uncertain. From one of his 
letters i in this collection, it would appear that 
his life had commenced by mixing more or less 
with the active world in a public character, possl- 
bly in the same profession, which his fBther had pre- 
viously pursued with so much honour. His motives 
for relinquishing this situation, and adopting one 
more retired and consonant to his own inclinations 
and habits, are briefly, but explicitly stated, and af- 
ford a very satisliictory apology for his choice. 
How, indeed,” says he, “could a man hope to rcii- 
der himself acceptable to the various parties, which 
“ divide our nation, w ho professes it as his princi- 
pie, that there is no striking wholly into the mca- 

^ sre La:rius, or .inKsiay on Friendship, Remark 6^ PiufeSld, , 
and lA'Ueia u«d4G of Filzo^)Orue. ■ ^ 

1 idler GG, 
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sures of any, A^ithout renouncing either one’J 
bcnse, or one’s integrity : and yet, as the world 
is at present constituted, it is scarce possible, I 
fear, to do any good in one’s generation (in public 
life I mean) without listing under some or other 
of those various banners, w hich distinguish the 
several corps in these our political warfares.” 
in the same letter, as well as in otliers, he expa- 
tiates with evident complacency on the peculiar 
felicities, nJiich arise from the possession and ex- 
ercise both of the social and eonjugal virtues, llis 
villa, which he ha.s described with so much pictu- 
resque taste and elegance, was probably the spot, 
where his first nuptials took place, and he retreated 
into the country, fortunately emancipatetl, as one 
of his feelings must have conceived, from all the 
turmoil and dissention incident to part}’ contest, 
llis domestic comforts are not obscurely specilied 
ill a preceding letter, where he breathes those 
manly sentiments, which so well bi‘roiiie the head of 
a familv. It is written, as we presume, on the 
anuivers'ciry <ii their miirriage, ;md addre'^sed to M\r. 
Melmoth, under the feigned name ot CVrwer/. lie 
there aliude^ to several passages in his ])rivate his- 
tory, which none but such ns knew it intiwutvly 
can cvp/aiii. IJr speaks particularly of a musical 
instrument, for the use of a yoinig lady, whom he 
calls Tarminta; and probably his grand-niece, at 
that time, as it would seem, recently entered on the 
practice of music, celebrates the day by the com- 
position of an appropriate ode, and concludes with 
a mptiirous encomium on wedded love. 

From this iM'^autiful and romantic situation in the 
ii«inity of Shrewsbury, where he first selected his 
^ Jiiral seqaestration, he removed, it would appear, 
to 13; th. Here he had the misfortune to lose Mrs, 
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Mi'lmoth, of whom, in his letters, he frequenOjr 
speaks in such raptures, and to whom he repeat- 
edly avows the strongest attachment. Soon after 
her death, however, he married a JVliss Ogle, of an 
Irish family. It is reported that he was precipitated 
into this match by a gigantic Hibernian cousin of 
the lady, and that a scene in the Irish IVidow origi- 
nated in the incident. It is, notwithstanding, well 
know'n, that she proved herself highly deserving of ; 
his esteem, by an alfectionate and dutiful attention 
to him on every occasion. 

He was grievously aiilicted, even at a great age, 
by violent attacks of the stone and gravel, which 
rendered walking so painful to him, that he w^as 
conflned for several years (o his own house, and ne- 
ver went abroad but when carried in a sedau chair. 
For ten or twelve years, however, before his death, 
by persevering in tlie regiihtr use of mephitic water, 
he latterly recovered even an active use of his loco- 
motive pow'ers. It is not surprising that these di- 
lapidations of nature, connected with a long series 
of intense study, which wears the mind as muchy at 
least, as labour impairs the body, rendered him, in 
old age, very petulant, and easily provoked. Yet 
such were his domestic virtues and the goodness 
of his heart, that though often cross, he was 
never implacable, and generally retained his ser- 
vants until death put an end to their mutual dc- 
pendaricc. 

Mr. Melmolh resided in Bafli for the last thirty 
years of his life^ and died at Bladud^s Buildings, iti 
that city, in 1799, aged 89, full of years and good 
works. He was of middle stature, and very thin. 
Ills eyes were of a lively cast, and his face dis- 
covered strong lines of thought. From a veiy 
wrinkled countenance^ occasioned; peririip6|i|^bjf 
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much decfp and intense thought, he exhibited, ercn 
before he was an old man, extraordinary marks of 
age. He was a person of exemplary piety, and 
stern integrity, ^^incorrvptajkles^ miduque vetitas 
and his writings arc not a greater ornament to lite- 
rature, than his whole life was honourable to 
human nature. 

Plappily circumstanced as he seems to hare bee n 
during the better part of the dower of his days ; 
far from the noisy world, and richly stored with 
literature and science, he was not idle, though 
retired ; nor lost that time in dissipation or luxury 
which he denied to the pursuit of honour and ambi- 
tion. His studies, indeed, manifestly prove that 
his life, if not laborious, was dedicated to ingenious 
research and fruitful contemplation. 

Our author’s literary debdt appeared in an essay 
On active and retired Life^ In an Epistle to Henry 
Coventry, Esq. which was printed in 1735. It 
Was afterwards inserted in Dodsley^s Collection^ and 
Contains some good passages, and many beautiful 
lines, llis Tersidcation, however, is not equal to 
his prose : and, notwithstanding bis youth when this 
poem was published, he seems to have declined a 
pursuit from which his good sense taught him to 
expect no distinguished success. 

Several passages in his Fitzo^home'* s Jeters de- 
monstrate that he was accustomed to canvass with 
himself the difference between an active and retired 
Idfcj and how much better he thought the one ac- 
commodated to his plan of happiness than the other, 
will be seen by a reference to letters thirty-two and 
hfty. 

English literature was not a little enriched, and 
the history of Roman manners elucidated by his 
Ifcrsioii of the Epistles of Pliny the younger, 
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>v1iich appeared in 1753. The pupil of Quiotiliai:^ 
was the most polite and agreeable writer of im 
time. He moved in the highest sphere of society ; 
was intimate with all the most eminent men of tha^ 
period ; possessed the readiest access to all circles^ 
and citizens of every description, and with these ad» 
vantages, such powers of intelligence and obser*^ 
vation as enabled him to make the best use of 
whatever he heard or saw. None of his con tern* 
poraries appear to us so full of anecdote, or picture 
the private as well as the public life of the Romans, 
so accurately as Pliny. Although he wrot^ with 
great purity, considering the date of his composi* 
tions, he is still not free from that meretricious re-, 
hnement, which *then marked the degeneracy of 
Roman taste, both in letters and manners. The 
Style of the translation of these Epistles would, on 
^he contrary, have passed the ordeal of the chastest 
periods of our language, when Addison, Swift and 
Bolingbroke fixed the standard of its simplicity and 
elegance. The notes to this version are judicious^ 
learned, and amusing. 

In the same, or about the beginning of the sub<» 
sequent year, followed his translation of Cicero’s 
familiar Epistles to several of his Friends, wijii 
Remarks. With the critical, literary, and plillo. 
sophical excellencies of the former, they are far 
more historical, political, and professional. Writ- 
ten on the eve of a momentous revolution in the 
empire of the world, and whHc the minds of men 
were startled and laboured under repeated presages 
of that stupendous event, they are replete with in- 
terest, observation, and instruction. The author 
himself was a conspicuous actor in these important 
scenes, in which his several correspondents also 
performed their respective parts. Mi:. ^eimfOthp 
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to his adTcrti^emebt, prefers them' to 
those particularly addressed to Atticus, as they 
^ the author of them in a greater variety' of 

eontiexions,' and afford an opportunity of con* 
^ sidering him in almost every possible point of 
^ view«’^ ffis comments on them few will read 
^ without profit, and none without pleasure. 

Ati elegant translation of CatOj or an Essay on 
Old' Jge ; and LaHuSj or an Essay on Ffiembhipi 
tmth with Remarks^ were produced successively, in 
17T7. • Nothing was ever written in a style of more 
exquisite reasoning, or more refined and animated 
iihtstration, than these two incomparable perform-* 
ances. As far as the different genius of a dead 
and living language would permif, it is allowed that 
our translator has done him ample justice. Tho 
Remarks on each, doubling the quantity of the ori.^ 
ginal, are critical, biographical, and explanatory^ 
and disclose such a fund of Roman antiquities, as 
must be eminently useful and acceptable to every 
classical student. 

Besides a few temporary productions, in verse and 
pi^e, which were, as usual, anonymous and fugw 
his contributions to the IVorldj in which, it is 
uaidVhe had some share, and the letters in this volume,' 
h^ptiblis^hed an answer to the attack of Jacob Bri- 
ailt, ’ Esq. on the opinion of our author concerning 
thb persecution of the Christians under the emperor 
Trajan. He proves unexceptionably that this cir« 
ctnnst^nce, horrid as*it was, originated not in any^ 
antip^hy conceived against the truths which they 
bM!ei/M’, hat in the laws of the constitution or csta* 
lilished police of the state, against practices deemed 
by thhm indispeusible to a general profession of their 
refigion . Memoirs of a late eminent Advocate^ w hich 
ht doubtless intended as a tribute of filial duty, 



vas also written and edited by bim, at a very Tato 
period of life. Here we perccirc the same compo^i 
sure of mind and the same unadc(ted simplicity 
which distinguished all his preceding pieces ; but^ 
to use the language of LonginuS) cr^oS^ormros, 

the fire and genius of his earlier exertions are no 
longer apparent. 

* Fiizosbvrne^s Letiersy presented to the public 
in this elegant impression, we mention last, though 
among the first of his works, as they form thgt 
portion of them to which our Memoir more parti, 
cularly belongs. He was probably pleased with 
this disguise, under which he might with modesty 
speak familiarly of his own concerns, as well as 
of those of his friends. It diye8tQ||^m of feelings 
that would, otherwise, to a certain degree, haye re. 
pressed the freedom of his remarka^ and laid him 
under such a restraint as must haye contracted his 
conception, and cramped his expression. The fic. 
tion was harmless, and he has rendered it useful# 
These letters, treating chiefly of objects with which 
the heart is most conversant, have always had their 
admirers. The various domestic scenes, the tran- 
quit felicities of private life, the harmonies of social 
fellowship and concord, the occurrences of the day, 
the interest we are all made to feel and participate 
In the enjoyments of one another, and the inde* 
finito number of nameless circumstances, to which 
the affections of none are altogether insensible, are 
the various strings on which these letters touch, and 
with which our hearts are for ever In unison. These 
delicacies, uniformly directed to the best moral pnr^ 
poaos, impart such a charm to all he nttgrs, and 
stamp such a value on his writings, as wq rarelgi 

* First printed in n42. * 



viQi in ilic compositions of other' men,, 
of the best letters in the whole collection^ thongh 
merely introdui^ory to our aathor’s translation of 
the celebrated, but, as he calls it, anonymous dia* 
logue on oratory, is replete with observations vu 
ge^t and public importance* W^e are not aware 
tb^t this beautiful fragment of antiquity has been 
transfused into English by any former writer, hut 
nei^e it appears with peculiar elegance, and exhihits 
specimens of the purest eloquence and the soundest 
wisdom. The tramlator has, indeed, arranged his 
letters in such a manner, as to render them a|ito<^ 
gether imperfect without it ; and, to many reaArs 
of a particular cast, it may probably be deemed the 
most valuablft||aft of the voldlhe. The tract en- 
titled de Oraimbus^ sivc dc caums corrupfee eto^ 
quentia dkdogus^ has bce|||||^cribed to Tacitus, 
Quintilian, and Suetonius, buxit was the*opinion of 
Me. Mclmoth that it was the production of Pliny 
the Younger, and it is to be lamented that his pro* 
lulse one day or other to attempt to prove It in 
form,’’ was never fulfilled. On this subject Lip* 
sins and M. Brotier will be consulted with advan* 
tage. Mr. Murphy, as much attached to Tacitus 
as Mr. htelmoth to Pliny, gives it to his favourite, 
in the notes to his ver^iou of the Dialogue* 

Notwithstanding the oonstitutional difildcnre and 
reserve of this amiable writer, and his invincible re* 
liictance to' solicit public attention, he was not en* 
tirely overlooked even by the most fashionable and 
•celebrated literary characters of his day. We find 
bim an occasional visitor at the late Mrs. Mon* 
tague’s, who lost no opportunity of enh^cing her 
own popularity by that of her guests. With other 
wits, who sparkled at the levee of that lady, he was 
« also sometimes seen, and all who knew or con* 
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versed with him there, or elsewhere, acknowledgo 
hl6 politeness b6th as a gentleman and a scbolat* 
*!fhQ${ll 7 flippancy with which Mrs.Piozzi mention^ 
her dfsuke of him in a letter* to Dr. Johnson, and thn 
doctor’s contumelious coincidence in his reply, suo 
mM ei modo, reflect no credit on the judgment of 
good manners of either, and rather improve than 
detract^ from the reader^s opinion of the polished 
and unassuming eenius of our author. The repu.* 
tation of Mr. Melmoth was not to be depreciate^ 
by the scandal or jealously of this presumptuous 
school. The most respectable of his contemporaries 
bore witness to his worth as a man» and his merit 
as a writer. He is even mentioned by a celebrated 
satirist, whose charity exceedeth noty* with com- 
mendable veneration. William Melmoth, Esq.^* 
according to the Pursuits of lAteraturcy a most 
<< elegant and distinguished writer near half an age 
with every good mad’s praise. His translation of 
Cicero avid Pliny will speak for him, while Ro- 
man and English eloquence can be united. Mr. 
Melmoth is a happy example of the mild influence 
of learning on a cultivated mind, I mean of that 
learning which is declared to be the aliment of 
youth, and the delight and consolation of dedin-* 
ing years. Who would not envy this ^ Jor/fi- 
naie 0/d Man* his most finished translation and 

* S«e BosweliS Life of Johinoo. Vol. 1. 457. ** Yesterday 
evemoe,” says she, past at M *b.]Montague’s. There was 

** Mr. ^Imoth. 1 do not like bun tho*, nor he me. It vas ex« 
pected a e should have pleated each oilier. He is, however, just 
** tory enough to hate the bishop of Peterboro* for his whiggism. 
and whis enough to abhor you for toryism. Mrs. Montague 
flattered him finely ; so he had a good afternoon of it.’* Jolinson 
returned this answer. ** From the author of Fitzoshome’s Letters 1 
cannot think myaelf in much danger. 1 met him only once, about 
** thirty years ago, and, m some small dispute, reduced him tuna 
a hisUe. Having never seen him since, that is the last iff'^ression.* 
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comment onTolIj’s CatoJ or rather^ who would 
not rejoice fn tlie refined and mellowed pleasures 
of so 4CCOiiiplishcd a gentleman and so liberal a 
scholaf.” 

Tkn tfOTeller, Mr. Coxc, whose tour it would 
seem was originally communicated to our author^ 
begins his work by addressing him in these respect- 
ful terms. 1 am pejoswKled that 1 shall travel 
with much greater profit to myself, when 1 am 
thus to inform you of oU I have seen ; as the 
reflection that my obsOrrations are to be commu. 
nicated to you, will be one means of rendering 
me more attentive and accurate in forming 
them.’* The concluding words of his last edition 
are still more affectionate and emphatical. We 
forbear, however, to transcribe them^ as well as the 
honour^Io testimony of many others, whiJi it 
seems unnecessary to repeat lie has long been 
retnoved from this bustling scene, and is alike insen- 
sible to good or ill report. Were it otherwise, his 
gratification must be great indeed, since few wnters 
oontinoe to receive and deserve so much commend- 
ation. ISstinguishod as he is in alibis labours, his 
talents are peculiarly prominent in the letters here 
# presented to the world. To the composition of 
this delightful and instructive work, he brought his 
genius In its happiest mood, and exerted in its exe- 
cution << the whole strength of his clear, unclouded 
faculties/’ Bat time and experience have given 
judgment in the^cage, and all our praise, however 
merited, is at best superfluous. 


LETTER 


ON 

SEVERAL SUBJECTSr 


LETTER I. 

TO C(<YTAND£R. 

Sept. ITSg. 

I ENTIRELY approve of your design: but v^rhilstl rejoice 
in the hope of seeing Enthusiasm tlius successfully at- 
tacked in licr strongest and most formidable holds, 1 would 
claim your mercy tor her in another quarter; and after 
\aviug expelled her from her religious dominions, let me 
sntreat you to leave her in the undisturbed enjoyment of 
ler civil possessions. To own the truth, I look upon eii- 
imsiasm, in all other points but that of religion, to be a. 
/\’cry necessary turn of mind ; tts indeed it is a vein which 
Nature seems to have marked, with more or less strength, 
'in the tempers of most men. No matter what the object 
whether business, pleasures, nr the fine -arts ; whoever 
'pursues them to any purpose, must do so con amove; and 
icnainoratns, you know, of every kind, are all cntliusiasts. 
There is, indeed, a certain heightening faunlty which uni- 
versally prevails througli our species ; and w0 are all of 
us, perhaps, in our several favourite pursuits, pretty much 
in the circuiubtances of the renowned knight of La Man- 
cha, when he attacked the barberj^ brazen bason for 
Mambriuo*s golden helmet. 

What isTiillv's ahtivid immensum ir^nitumgue, which he 
professes to aspire after in oratory, bGt a piece of true 
rhetorical Quixotism ? Yet never, I will venture to affirm, 
would he haw 'h)wc(l with so much eloquence, had he 
been warmed ss enthusiasm. 1 am persuaded, iu-* 
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deed, that nothing great or glorious was ever performed, 
where this quality had not a principal concern ; and as 
our passions add vigour to our actions, enthusiasm gives 
spirit to our passions. I might add, too, that it even 
opens and enlarges our capacities. Accordingly, I have 
been informed, &at one of the great lights of the present 
age never sits down to study till he has raised his imagina- 
tion by the Dower of music. For this purpose, he has a 
band of in^uroents placed near lus lil>rarT, which play 
till he finds himself elevated to a proper height ; upon 
which he gives a signal, and tliey instantly cease. 

But tlioso high conceitft which arc suggested by enthu« 
siasm, contribute not only to the pleasure and perfeetkm ^ 
of the fine arts^ but to most other effects of our actios 
and industry. To strike this spirit, therefore, out of the 
human constitution, to reduce things to their precise phi- 
losophical standard, would bo to check some of the main 
wheels of society, and to fix half tlie world in an useless 
apathy. For if entlmsiasm did nut add an imagiiiary 
value to most of the objects of our pui'suit ; if fancy did 
not give them their brightest colours, they would geno- 
raU^, perhaps, wear an appearance too contemptible to 
oxcitc desire : 

WcaryM we should lie down in deatli, 

Th» dicat of life would take no more. 

If you thoaglit tame but oQiPtj bre«iCh. 

1 Ftullia but a perjur’d wlioie. Prior. 

In a word, this enthusiasm for which 1 am pleading, is 
a beneficent enchantress, who never eterts her magic but 
to oor advimtage, and only deals about her friendly speUo 
in-order to raise imaginary beauties, or to improve redi 
onesi The worst that can be said of her is, that she iset 
kind deceiver, and an obliging fiattcrcr. Lot me ooib* 
jure you, then, goodsClvtan^r, not to break up her use- 
ful ebohantmencs, which thus suiround us on every side ; 
but spare her harmless deceptions in mere charity to 
nHuilMid. I am,&c. 
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LETTER II. 

TO PH1I.OTE9. « 

I 5HOV1D not have suffered so long an mtttrval to 
interrupt our correspondence, if my expedition to £ii« 
phronius had not Tvholly employed me for mese last six 
weeks. I had long promised to spend some time with 
him before he embarked with his regiment for Flanders ; 
and, as he is not one of those Hudibrastic heroes who 
choose to run away one day that they may live to fight 
another, I was unwilling to trust the opportunity of seeing 
him to the very precarious contingency of his return.-— 
The high enjoyments he leaves behind hhn, might, indeed^ 
be a pledge to his friends that his caution would at least 
be equal to his courage, if his notions of honour were less 
exquisitely delicate. But he will undoubtedly act as if he 
had nothing to hazard ; though, at the same time, from 
the generous sensibility of his temj^r, he feels every 
tiling that bis family can suffer in their fears for his dan- 
ger. 1 had an instance, whilst I was in his house, how 
much Euphronia’s apprehensions for his safety are ready 
to take alarm upon every occasion. She called me one 
day into the gallery, to look upon a pictui^ which was just 
come out of tne painter’s hands ; but the moment she car- 
ried me up to it, she burst out into a flood of tears. It 
was drawn at the request, and after a design»of her fa- 
ther, and is a performance which does great honour to 
the ingenious artist who executed it. Eupbronius is re- 
presented under the character of Hector, when he parts 
from Andromache, wlio is pefsonated, in the piece, by 
Euphronia ; as her sister, who holds their little boy in her 
arms, is shadowed out under the figure of the beautiful 
nurse with the young Astyanax. 

I was so much pleased with the design in this unoom- 
inon family-piece, that 1 thought it deserved particular 
mention ; as 1 could wish it were to become a general fa- 
shion to ha\c all pictures of the same kind executed in* 
some such manner. If, instead of lurnishiiig a room witli 
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separate portraits, a whole family were to be thus intro* 
duced into a siu^^lc piece, and represented under sonic in- 
teresting historical subject, suitable to their rank and 
cliaructcr, portraits, which are now so generally and so 
deservedly despised, might become of real value to the 
public. By this mcaus history-painting would be encou- 
raged amon^s, and a ridiculous vauity turned to the im- 
provement il one of the most instructive, as well as the 
most pleasing, of the imitative arts. Those who never 
contributed a single licnelit to their own age, nor will ever 
be mentioned in any after-one, might by this means cmr 
ploy their pride and their cxpcnce in a way, whic h might 
render them entertaining and useiul both to the present 
and iuture times. It would rcc^uirc, indeed, great judg- 
ment and address in the painter, to choose and recom- 
mend subjects proper to the vaiious characters which 
W'ould present themselves to his pencil ; and unddubted- 
ly wc should see many enormous absurdities commuted, 
if this fashion were universaliy to be followed. It would 
certainly, however, a0brd a glorious scope to genius, and 
probably supply us, iu due time, with some productions 
which might be mentioned u'itli those of the most celc- 
lirated schools. I am persuaded, at least, that great talents 
liave been sometimes lost to this art, by being coniined tp 
tlie dull, though profitulilo, labour of seriselcsa portniits; 
as 1 should not doubt, if theinelliod I am sp«liiingof were 
to take effect, to sec that very promising genius, wlio, in 
consequence of youa*; generous officios, is now forming his 
hand by tlie noblest models in Home, prove a rival to 
those great masters whose works he is studying. 

It cannot, 1 think, be denied, that the prevailing fond- 
ness of having our persons copied out for posterity, is, in 
the present application of it, a most absurd and useless 
vanity; as, in generfll, nothing uflbnis a more ridiculous 
scene, than those grotc*sque figures which usually line the 
mansions of a man who is fund of displaying his cuiivabS- 
anccstry : 

(ioo4 llcdv'Q! that sots and knaves should Le so vain, 

, To vrish Ihcir vile resemblance may remain ; 

And stand recordeil. at tlicir own request, 

Vj fulnvc t\mc% a Ivhtl ot a jesV.. Dr i/den . 
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You must by no means, however, imagine that I abso- 
lutely condemn this lower application of one of the no- 
blest arts. It has certainly a very just use, when em- 
ployed in perpetuating tlie resemblances of that part of 
our species, who have distinguished themselves in their 
respective generations. To be desirous of an acquaint- 
ance with the person of those who have recommended 
themselves by their writings or their actio^ to our es- 
teem and applause, is a very natural and rftsonahle cu- 
riosity. For myself, at least, I have often found much 
satisfaction in contemplating a well-chosen coUecti^in of 
the portrait kind, and comparing the mind of a favourite 
character, as it was citlier expressed or concealed in its 
external lineaments. There is something, likewise', ex- 
tremely animating in these lively representations of celC- 
brnted merit; and it was an observation of one of the 
Scipios, that he could never view the figures of his ances^ 
tors without finding his bosom glow witli the most ardent 
passion of imitating their deeds. However,' as the days 
of exemplary virtue are now no mdre, and we are not, 
many of us, disposed to transmit the most inflaming mo- 
dels to future times; it would be but prudence, metninks, 
if wc arc resolved to make posterity acquainted with the 
persons of the present age, that it should be by viewing 
them in the actions of the past. Adieu. I am, &c. 


LETTER III. 

TO PALAMEDES. 

July 4, 1739. 

NoTwriTHSTANDiKo the finc things you alledge in fa- 
vour of the Romans, I do not yet find myself disposed to 
become a convert to your opinion : on the contrary, I am 
still obstinate enough to maintain that the fame of your 
admired nation is more dazzling than .solid, and owing 
rather to those false prejudices which we are early taught 
to conceive of them, than to their real and intrinsic me- 
rit. If conquest indeed be the genuine glory of a 9tat&, 
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and extensive dominions tbe most infallible test of natio- 
nal virtue, it must be acknowledged that no people in al] 
liistorv have so just a demand of our admiration. But if 
we, take an impartial view of this celebrated nation, per- 
haps much of our applause may abate. When we con- 
template them, for instance, within tlieir own walls, what 
4o we see but the dangerous convulsions of an ill-regu- 
la^ policy ? as we can seldom, I believe, consider them 
with respect to foreign kingdoms, without the utmost ab- 
hQirence and indignation. 

But there is nothing which places these sons of Romu- 
lus lower in my estimation, than their unmanly conduct 
in tbe article of their triumphs. I must confess, at the 
same Ume, that they had the sanction of a god to justify 
them in this practice. Bacchus, or (as Sir Isaac Newton, 
has proved) the Egyptian Sesostris, after his return from 
his Indian conquests, gave the first instance of this unge- 
nerous ceremony. But though his divinity was confessed 
in many other parts of the world, his example docs not 
seem to have been followed, till we hnd it copied out in 
all its insolent pomp at Rome. 

It is impossible to read the descriptions of these arro^ 
gont exhibitions of prosperity, and not to be struck with 
indignation at this barbarous method of insulting tlic ca- 
lamities of the unfortunate. One would be apt, at the 
first glance, to suspect that every sentiment of humanity 
must be extinguished in a people, who could behold with 
pleasure the moving instances, which these solemnities 
afforded, of the caprice of fortune ; and could see tbe 
highest potentates ot the eardi dragged from their thrones 
to fill up the proud parade of these ungenerous triumphs. 
But the prevailing maxim which ran through the whole 
system of Roman politics, was to encourage a spirit of 
conquest ; and these honours were evidently calculated 
to awaken that unjus't principle of mistaken patriotism. 
Accordingly, by the fundamental laws of Rome, no general 
was entitled to a triumph^ unless he had added some new 
h^uisition to her possessions. To suppress a civil insur- 
rection, however dangerous ; to recover any fonner mem- 
ber of her dominions, however important; gave no claim 
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to this supreme mark of ambitious distinction. For It 
was tlieir notion, it seems, (and Valerius Maximus is mf, 
authority for saying so) that there is as much difference 
between adding to the territories of a commonwealth^ 
and restoring those it has lost, as between the actual 
conferring of a benefit, and the mere repelling of an in- 
jury. It was but of a piece, indeed, that a ceremony 
conducted in defiance of humanity, should be founded in 
contempt of justice; and it was natural enoMgh.that they 
should gain by oppression, what they wci*e to enjoy , by 
insult. 

If we consider Paul us iEmilius, affer his conquest of 
Macedonia, making his public entry into Rome, attej^ded 
by the unfortunate Perseus and his infant family an^ at 
the same time reflect upon our Black Prince, when' he 
passed through I/)ndon with his royal captive, after the 
glorious battle of Poictiers ; we cannot flid. of having the 
proper sentiments of a Roman triumph. What generous 
mind who saw the Roman consul in all the giddy exulta- 
tion of unfeeling pride, but would rather, (as to that sin- 
gle circumstance) have been tlie degraded Perseus, than 
the triumphant Ai^inilius ? There is something indeed in 
distress that reflects a sort of merit upon every o^ect 
which is so situated, and turns off our attention from 
those blemishes that stain even the roost vicious charaop 
ters. Accordingly, in the instance of which 1 am speak- 
ing, the perfidious monarch was overlooked in the suffer- 
ing Perseus; and a spectacle so affecting checked the 
joy of conquest even in a Roman breast. For Plutarch 
assures us, when that worthless, but unhappy, prince 
was observed, together with his two sons and a daughter, 
marching amidst the train of prisoners, nature was too 
hard for custom, and many of the spectators melted into 
a flood of tears. But with what a generous tenderness 
did the British hero conduct himself upon an occasion of 
the same kind f He employed all the artful address of 
the most refined humanity, to conceal from this unhappy 
prisoner every thing that could remind him of his dis- 
grace ; and the whole pomp that was displayed upon this 
occasio'n, appeared singly as intended to ligfitexi tUe 



weight of his raisfortuneSi and to do hofioor to the van- 
quimed monarch. * 

You will remember, Palamede^ I am onlycoasideriag 
the Romans in a politic view, fmd speaking of them 
merely in their national Oharacter. As to individuals, 
yoti know, I pay the highest veneration to man^f that rose 
wp them* It woidd net, indeed, be just to in- 

volve paiticalart in general refleetionBof any kind; and 
I cafinot bet actoowledte, ere I dose my letter, that 
though, in the artioie l^naive been ittentioaiiif, the Bo- 
mans certainly anted a most nawarthy P^rt towiunds their 
paUio enemiei^ yet th^ seem to have makitahied the 
most exalted nedans of conduct with respect <to their 
mvate oties. Hiat noUe (and may I not add, that 
€iiiriatabi)aentiiiieneof Jnvedal, 

■ ftiinuH 

€t irtfifnd erf etnwti erigidytie vbiuptaSf 

wattnotiBenly the rehned precept of tlictr more improved 
phtloeopbeia, but a general and popular maxim among 
tbeov! and shat*geBeiau8 sentiaeat so much and so do- 
aarvadly admired in the Roman orator ; JHon pamtet m 
UfOfddw inimiciHtii, timpitmrmag.am^Hm Aekm, was, as 
appears fnm iiyy^ so untvevsally received as to become 
even a pravirbifiliexpressm* Thus Sallust likewise, I 
remambw, speaking of the virtues of the ancient Romans, 
mentiQm lit as fhw principal charactstistic^ that, upon 
dl occasion^ they sb^ed a dis^tioo rather to forgive 
than revenge an snjnty* But timfolse notions they had 
embraced iconnenimg the glory of their country, tauglit 
them Soeubdue every affisotioa of huroaoity, and extin- 
guisb ever^ dictate of justice which opposed that det> 
atfuctive principle. > It was this spirit, hpwever, in return, 
and by a very just conseqaence^toat proved at length the 
means af their total doairactiom^ 'Fanewd* I am^ &c. 



LETTER, IV. 

* ' * ' iuly4,ay43lr 

WutcsT you «re {nobubiywjoyiilg blue Aisoa&d copl# 
ifit EprotB, I nil Bhiverio|^ bm in tbo midat of atUBfner^ 
The moiki nth trhoFt'ianmi^ the ^ebmv iacuh^ 

arb pknsurai which we in Eofland can addom ta^ta bat 
indeser^don. ^ Form neliiimte^ where die warmest aeoam 
is frCquentlT tittle incter than a faild« socfcof wMter»the 
sitfli is muon too welcome a^estto be avoifM* If ever 
we have occasion to complain of bim, it must be te his 
absence : at least 1 have seldom foaad bis vidm tmrnble* 
some. Ypu see 1 am still the same cold mortal as when 
you lef)t xDe» , But whatever warmth I may wan^ in my 
constitution, I want none in my aftections ; and you have 
not a friend who is m(*re ardently yours than 1 pretend to 
be. You have indeed sbch a rif^ to my heart from mere 
gratitude, chat b almoec wish I owed ytia less upon that 
account, that f itiight^gtee it you opon amede dninterests 
ed principle. However, if tiieve w any mrt of it which 
you canirot demand in jusdee, be cwsareo’ jm have k by 
aifection ; so that, on oiie or other of these titles yon may 
always depend upon me as whollyymirs. ihin it be n^ 
cessary, after tins, to add, that f received* your letter 
with singular saekfactioti, ae it brought mean account of 
your wetiare, and of the agreeable manner in which you 
pass your time ? If there be any room to wish yon an 
increase of pleasore, it is, perhaps, that tbc three vii^os 
you mention, were a lew d^ees^nandsemer and younger* 
bat 1 would not desire their charms should be heightened* 
were I not sure ^ey wHl never lessen your repose; fbc 
knowing your st<^ism, as 1 do, 1 dare trust your ease with 
any thing less than a goddesSs and those remale^ I ptr^ 
ceivc, arc so fur removed from the order of divinities, 
that they stem to require a considerable advance before 
I could even allow them to be so much as women. 

It was mentioned to me, the ocher day, that there is 
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some pjK>l»biJiQr we atej see you m.En^ead bjr tfae win- 
ten When I considered only my pmnte satisfaction, I 
beard this with a vei^ sensible pleasure. But as I hare 
leaft' learned to submit my own inreiwsts to yours, I could 
not hul regret there wet a iikelibood of year being so soon 
tnlJed hff ftom one of the most adrantageous opportuni- 
tke of improveracnt that can attend a sensible mind. An 
ingenious Italian aotfaor, of your acquaintance, compares 
a judicious traveller to a river, which increases its stream 
m faitther it flows from its source; or to certain springs, 
which, running through rich veins of mineral, improve their 
qualities as they pass along. It were pity then you should 
be checked in to useful a progress, and diverted from a 
course, from whence you may derive so many noble ad- 
vantages. You have hitherto, 1 imagine, been able to do 
little more than lay in materiids for yoor main design.— 
But six months now, would give you a truer notion of what 
is worthy of observation in the countries through which 
yon pats^ than twice that time when you were less ac- 
quainted with the languages. The truth is, till a man is 
capable of convctsmg waUi ease among the natives of any 
coontiy , he can never be able to form a just and adequate 
idea of their polity and manners. He who sits at a play 
Without understanding the dialect, may indeed discover 
which of the actors are best dressed, and how well the 
scenes are painted or disposed ; but the characters and 
conduct of the drama must for ever remain a secret to 
him. Adieu. IaiQ,&c. 


LETTER V. 

T€L CLTTANDER. 

tp I had been a party in the conversation you mention, I 
should have joined, I believe, with your friend, in support- 
ing chose sentiments you seem to condemn. 1 will ven- 
ture, indeed, to acknowledge, that 1 have long been of 
opinion,, the ipodcnis pay too blind a deference to the an- 
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cieats; and though I have the Ing^t veneration for 
veraJ of their remains, yet 1 am inclined to thrdk thejr 
have occasioned us the loss of some excellent originaJe, 
They are the proper and best guicto^ 1 allbar, those 
who have not the force to break oivtsnto lkea^p|ltha.''' But 
whilst it is thought suficient praise to be their Iblloarers, 
genius is cbeoked in lier flights, and many a fair tract lies 
undiscovered in the boundless regions of imeginatioa^^ 
Thus, bad Virgil trusted more to nis native strength, the 
Romans, perhaps, might have seen on original Bpie in 
their language. But Homer was considered by timt ad- 
mired poet, as the sacred object of his first and principal 
attention; and he seemed to chink it the noblest tiiumph 
of genius, to be adorned with the spoils of that gloiioiis 
chief. 

You will tell me, perhaps, that even Homer himself 
was indebted to the ancients ; that the full streams he dia* 
pensed, did not flow from his own source, but were de* 
rived to him from an higher. I'his, I acknowledge, has 
been asserted ; but asserted witliout proof, and, I may 
vcntUFC to add, without probability. He seems to have 
stood alone and unsupported ; and to have stood, for cbaf 
very reason, so mudi the nobler object of admiration.**^ 
Scarce, indeed, I imagine, would his works bare received 
that high regard which was paid to tliem from their earli^ 
est appearance, had they been formed upon prior models; 
had they shone only with reflected lights 

But will not this sen’ile humour of subjecting the pow- 
ers of invention to the guidance of the ancients, account, 
in some degree at least, for ODr meeclAg with so small a 
number of authors who can claim the mentof being ori- 
ginals ? Is not this a kind of submission, that damps the 
fire, and weakens the vigour of the mind ? For the ancients 
seem to be considered by us as ig> many guards to pre- 
vent the free excursions of imagination, and set bounds to 
her flight. Whereas they ought rather to be looked upon 
(the few, 1 mean, who are themselves oaigiiials) as eaoou- 
ragcmciitsto a full and uncontrolled exerdou of her facul- 
ties. But if here or there a poet has courage enough to 
trust to his own unassisted reach of though^ bis example 
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dotn jl^ iQucb to indtc others to male the saipe 

adventurous attempts^ as to confirm tlicm in the humble 
dispo^tjon pf iujij^tatjon. For if he succeeds, lie iminedi- 
ate)^,becQq[ie||bimsclf theocpn&ioD of a thousam) models ; 
if be 4009 pot;, ne i9 pointed out as a discouraging instance 
of 4te fpllv of renouncing those established leaders which 
antiquity pns authorized. Thus ini'ention is depressed, and 
genius enslaved i the Creative power of poetry is lost, and 
the^ Ingenious, instead of exerting that productive faculty, 
alone can render 4iem the just objects of adminir 
tWi a)'e humbly contented with borrowing both the mate- 
lipls and the plans uf their mimic structures. 1 ain,&c. 


LETTER VI. 

I 

TO ORONTES. 

Match 10, 17ep. 

Thebe is nothing, perhaps, wherein mankind are more 
frequently mistaken tnan in the judgments which they pnss 
pn each other. The stronger lines, indeed, in every man’s 
^aracter, must always be marked too clearly and aistinct- 
\y to deceive even the most careless observer ; and no 
one, X am persuaded, was ever esteemed in the general 
cipinion <4 the world, as highly deficient in his moral or in- 
tellectual qualities, who did not justly merit his reputa- 
tion. But 1 speak only uf those more nice and delicate 
traits whioh distinguish the several degrees of probity and 
jrood scn>e, and ascertain the quantum (if I may so express 
jt) of human .merit Thepowers of soul are so often 
concealed by modesty, dimdence, timidity, and u thousand 
other accidental affections ; and the nice complexion qf 
her moral operations ^spends so entirely on those internal 
principle^ from whence they proceed; that those who form 
their uptiqns of others by casual and distant views, must 
unavoidably be led Into very erroneous judgments. Even 
Qipntes,with alibis candour and penetration, is not,l per- 
ceive, entirely secure from mistakes of this sort; and the 
se^ji^neiits you expressed in your lust letter couceiniiig 
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Varu8| are by no means agreeable to the tretfa 6f bis cHa^) 
racter. 

It must be acknowledged, at tbe same time/tfaat Vnr 
rus is an excej[>tion to ail general foies: neiHielr his bead 
nor bis heart are exactly to be dbeovered by tbos^ hideiea 
v^hich are usually supposed to point direotly to toe genius 
and temper of other men. Thu^ with a memory that 
will scarce serve him for the common purpbseli dt life, 
with an imagination even more slow than ms nminory, 
ond with an attention that could not carty him through 
the easiobt propo*'itioii in Euclid; he has a sOubd abd ex- 
cellent undiTStuiuliugf jotn<*d to a refined and ‘exquisite 
taste. But the recutudeof liis sabtiments seems to arise 
less from reflection than sensation ; rather from certain 
suitable feelings which the objects that present themscUes 
to his consideration instantly occasion in his mind, tlian 
from the energy of any active facol^s which he is capable 
of exci ring for that purpose, liis conversation is unenter- 
taming : for chough he talks a great deal, all that he ut- 
ters is delivered with labour and nesitntion. Not that his 
ideas are really dark and confused ; but because he U 
never contented to con\cy them in the first words that 
occur. Like the orator mentioned by TuHy, metvenB nh 
riltosum colhgeret, etiam vervm battgulnem afperdebat, he 
expresses himself ill by always endeavouring t6 express 
htiiiselF better. Ills reading cannot so properly be sard 
to have rendered him knowing, as not ignorant : it has 
rather enlai^cd, than filled liis mind. 

His temper is as singular as his gcniu^, and both eoual- 
]y mistaken by those mio only kn'm hidi a little. Ir yoti 
woic to judge of hiui by his general appearance, you 
would bcliei c him incapable of all the more delicate sen- 
sations : ncvcithelcss, under a rough and boisterous be- 
haviour, he conceals a heart full V>f tenderness knd hu- 
manity. Tie has a sensibility of nature, indeed, beyo^ 
what 1 ever olisrrveri in any other man ; and T have of- 
ten seen him affected by lliose little circumstances, wh^ch 
would make no imprcssioi|^on a^mind of less exquisite 
feelings. This extieinc smsibility in his temper infli^ 
ciiccs his 6peculations4(^ cll as his actions, undjie hovers 
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between Tarious hjpotbesea without settling; upon any, by 
giving importance to these minuter difficulties which 
would not be strong enough to suspend a move active and 
vigorous mind. In a word, Varus is in the number of 
those whom it is impossible not to admire, or not to de- 
spise; andf at the same tkna tkeat be is the esteem of all 
his fnenda,/lie is the contempt of all his acquaintance.— < 
Adieil* 1 am, drc. 


LETTER VIL 

TO HOBTENSIUS. 

Youa eioellent brawn wanted no additional recommen- 
dation to make it more acceptable but that of your com- 
pany. However, though I cannot share it with my friend, 
1 devote it to his memory, and make daily offerings of it 
to a certain divinity, whose temples, though now well- 
nigh deserted^ were once held in the highest veneration ; 
she is mentioned by anment authors under the name and 
title of Diva Amicitia. To her I bring the victim you 
have furnish^ me wkh, in all the pomp of Roman rites. 
Wfcathed with the sacred vittu, and crownod with the 
branch of rosemaiy, 1 place it on an altar of well-polished 
mahogany, where I pour libations over it of acid wine, 
and sprinkje it with flour of mustard. I deal out certain 
portions to those who assist at this social ceremony, re- 
minding them, with an hoc of the important business 
upon which they are assembled ; and conclude the festi- 
val with this votive couplet; 

Close as this bniwn Uie circling fillet binds, 

May iirleiidshiirs sacred bands unite our miuds ! 

FareweL I am, &€. 
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LETTER VIIL 

TO CLYTANOER. 

Jiay t, 

You must have been greatly dUtressed, indeed. C1 t*« 
tander, when you thought of me in as your aukili-« 
ary, in the debate you mention. Or was it aotf rather a 
motive of generosity which suggested that design ? and 
you were willing, perhaps, I s faon i d share the glory of a 
victory which you had already secured. Whatever your 
intention was, mine* is alamyh to cotnply with your r^ 
quests ; and I very readily enter the lists, when I am at 
once to combat in the cause of truth and on the side of 
my friend. 

It is not necessary, I think, in order to establish the 
credibility of a particular Providence, to deduce it (as 
your objector, 1 find, seems to require) from known 
undisputed facts* I should be exceedingly cautious in 
pointing out any supposed instances of. that kind ; as those 
wlio are fond of indulging themselves in determining the 
precise cases wherein they imagine tlie immediate inter* 
position of the Divinity is discdverable^ often run into the ' 
weakest and most iqiurious superstitions. It is irapossi** 
ble, indeed, unless we were capaUe of looking through 
the whole cliain of things, and of viewing each efiect in 
its remote confiexions and dnal issues, to pronounce of 
any contingency, that it is absolutely and in its ultimata 
tendencies either good or bad, Thut can only be known ^ 
by the great Author of nature, who comprehends the full 
extent of our total eustence^ and sees the influeneq 
which every particular circumstance will have in the gene- 
ral sum of our happiness. But though the peculiar points 
of divine interposidon are thus necessarily, aad from the 
natural imperfection of our disceroiug faculties, extremely 
dubious, yet it can by no means from thence be justly in* 
ferred, that the doctrine of a particular Providence is 
either groundless or absurd : the general principle may be 
true, though the application of it to any given purpose be 
involved in very incx^icable difficulties^ , 
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ilcic^l n^hfpical laws, Ivii ii^UQea yaur fl^nd to mrn^ 
Ojat ^ it IS pjrotiahle the should act 1»y the ^le 
” of popduct in the inteOectaal ; ^ leave 
agents entirely cp thote consequent yvl^ch oecessaiily 
^^jresuU froin U^e oapculqr pxetq\t» theit pngmai 
**pQwfcrs.^ But 4 u 8 hyW^he®* ta|toi*B,^questVn for 
mjPtefL vylucn requires ^fiiiich proof before it be 
i^nittea. The grand principle which preserves t^is ^Sf 
tm of tne universe in all its hfurmomous order, is gr«^ 
vity, or that property by which alt the particles of mat- 
ter mutually tend to cheb other* KowthiSis a power 
which, It is acknowledged, does not essentially teside in 
natter, but must be ulumately derived frpm the action, 
m some inuitaterial cause. Why tlierefpre piay jit npk 
reasonably be supposed tp be the e^ct,of the divine 
ai^pey, iinmodintrly and cpnstantly .pperating fpr tho 
preservatipn of this wonderful maphmei^ nature f Cer-t 
tain, ajt least, it is, that the expligatipn woiqh $ir Jsaao 
Newton has endeavoured f9 givo of this wondornd pho» 
nomenoo, means pl\lu!i spptil ether, has^ not attprded 
nuiversai aatfsfactipp,: and it is the opinipu of a vqry 
great writer, who seems to liave gone uur into enquiri^ 
of this abstruse kind, tbpt the numberless of iliia 
povurr are inexplicable upon mechanical principles, or in 
any other way than by having recourse to a spiritual 
agent, who connects, moves, and disposes all ^ 
oqrdiug to such methods as best compor^ with his incpm- 
prehcusiblc purposes. j, ^ ^ 

But successful villany and oppressed vur^ are deemed, 
1 pcrcehe, in tlie account of your frij^OftAS powerful in- 
l^icas to prove that the Supreme Being remains an unin- 
tf^rposiog metator of what is tjrausacted upon this theatre 
of the world. Howc,ver,ere this aigument can have a de- 
teimuning weight, it must he pro\qd (which yet, surely, 
never can be preyed) tlint prosperous iqiquity has all those 
advantages in reality which it may seem to have in ap- 
Pfearance; and that those accidents wUeh are usually es-v 
teemed as calamities, do, in truri»,and in riiejqsF scale of 
'tlungs^ deserve to he distingu*ahed hy tbot ajipellqriom^ 
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If » n nobfe saj^ing df the philom^her cited Sen^a. 
fcbii * theire cannot be a' more unhappy idan in the world 
** than he arhohas never eaperienc^ adversity/’ There 
is nothing, perhaps, in which manLiud are more apt to 
ipahb fal^ catcolations, than in the article both of their 
own hairiness and that of Others ; as there are iew,I be- 
lieve, v^no'have lived any tkOb in the world, but have 
ibund frequent occasions to say with the poor hunted stag 
in the fable, who was entangled by those horns hp had 
bat just before been admiring : 

O me infehcem ' qui nunc demum inteWgo 

Vt Mn nohiptqfticnnt qva d^Mpextram, 

Etqwlaudm amt quantum Fhttd* 

If we look back upon the sentiments of past ages, we 
^11 find the opinion for which I am contending has pro- 
i^Sffled from the remotest account of time. It must un- 
doubtedly have entered the world as early as religion her* 
self; since ail institniions of that kind must necessarily be 
founded upon the supposition of n particular ProvitknCe. 
It appears, indeed, to have been the favourite doctrine 
oif some of the most distinguished names in antiquity.*— 
Xenophon tells u^ when Cyrus led out his army against 
the Aissy«*ians, the word which he gave to his soldiers wai^, 
ZEY£ ETMMAXOS KAI HFEMnN, "Jupiter the dc- 
fender and conductor and he represents that prince 
as attributing success, even in thb sports of the field, to 
Divine Providence. Thus, likewise, Dmoleon, ns the 
siUthor of his Hie assures us, believed every action of 
mankind to be under the immediate mfluenre of tha gods: 
and livy remarks of the first Scipio Afticanus, that! he 
iicvct* Qifdertioak any important anair, cither of pri\ ate oi^ 
public Concern, without kdiug to the Capitol in order to 
implore t1i6 assistance of Jupiter. Balbus, the stoic, in 
the dialogob On the nature of the gods, expressly cle- 
HaW for a pUrticufar providence : and Cicero himself, 
in uhe df his oratidtas, ilnputes that superior^j^ry which 
dtCended the liotnan nation, singly to &is anitnating per- 
suasioh. BUt none of tbb ancients seem m had a 
stronger imprUsriOn of this truth upon their minds,' than 
thc'imtttbrittlMtmid',^*^^ in the wot^of that 

G 
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divine poet will furnish proofs of this observation. I c«h 
not, however^ forbear mentioning one or two remarkable 
instances^ which just now occur to me. When the Gre- 
cian chi^ cast lots which of them should accept the 
challenge of Hector, the poet describes the army as lifting 
up their eves and hands to heaven, and imploriim tlm 
gods that they would direct the lot to fall on one of their 
most distinguished heroes : 

Aatoi, — dtoifft 

nle ns liWfff’aev, ns ts^etws 

Zav mocitf, a Aietalat Xet^ata, n Tvhos vioa^ 

H ainoa Bao’iXiiia Mvxiiwir.* 

So likewise Antenor proposes to the Trqjans the restn 
tution of Helen, as having no hopes, he them, that 
any thing would succeed with them after they had broken 
the faith of treaties : 


« W9 ogKiOS fariftf 

ftvaafAtfot pi«%o/[Aiar^di* ru 9s w rt efAiv 
£XwofAa< •xiaXiio'ddEi.f 

And indeed Homer hardly ever makes his heroes succeed 
(as his eacollent translator justly obsen^es) unless they 
Iwvc first odered a prayer to heaven. He is perpetu- 
** ally,’’ says Mr« ^oee, acknowledging the hand of God 
in all events, ana ascribing to that alone all the vic- 
** torios, triumphs, rewards, or punislimeots of men. The 
grand moral laid j(ipwu at the entrance of his poem, A«or 
** S* itiXkito 0aXa, The will oj^ God was fulfilled^ runs 
** through his whole work|*ai|d is, with a most reinarka- 
<< ble care and conduct, put into the mouths of his great- 
est and wisest persons on every occasion.” 

• 

• TImt fwoplc pray with lifted eycs» and hands. 

And vow» tike ascend from all the bands : 

^ Grant, thou. Almighry, in whose hand is fate, 

^A VPbrthT ebaiBpMn fw the Otecian state : 

Thh dask let Ajax or 'J^ydidw prove. 

Or be, the king of kings, b^ov'd of Jove. JVgie. 

• t The tic* of tiutb, thV sworn alliance broke, 

I Our impious iNdiUfis the just gojdf provoke. JVgKV 



Vptm tfie whole) Clytiiiidet, ^ imty iafely assert^ that 
the belief of a particular providence is fbtinded opou such 
probable redsoas a^ ma^ wdt justify nor assent, it would 
scarce^ therelbie, be wise to renounce an opinion) wliicb 
afibrds BO firm a support to the soul in those aeasons 
wherein she stands most in need Of assistance merely be* 
cause it is not possible, in questhnis of this liind, to solve 
every difficulty which attends them« If it be highly con* 
sonant to the general notions of the benevdeDce of t)ie 
Deity (as highly Consonant it surely is) that he should 
not leave so impoteut a creature as man to the 
guidance of his own precarious faculties; who would 
abandon a belief so full of the most enlivening consola- 
tion, ill compliance with those metaphysicai reasonings 
which are Usually calcttlated rather to silence, than to sa* 
cisfy, an humble enquirer afier troth? Who indeed 
would wish to be convinced) that he stands unguarded by 
that heavenly shield, which can protect him against all 
the assaults of an injurious and malevolent world ? The 
truth is, the belief of a particular providence is thp most 
animating persuasion chat the mind of man can embrace ; 
it gives strength to our hopes, and firmness to our resolu^ 
tioDs; It subdues tim insolence of prosperity, and draws 
out the stiog of affliction. In a word, it is like the got- 
flen, branch to wiliicb VirgU’s hero was directed, and af- 
fords the only secure passport through the regions of 
daricness and sorrow* 1 am, dec. 


LETTER IX. 

to TlkOCLEA. 

July sg. 1748. 

It is with wonderful satisfaction I find you arc grown 
such an adept in the occult arts, and that you take a lau- 
dable pleasure in the ancient and ingenious study of makj 
ing and solving riddles. It is a science, undoubtedly, of 
most necessary acquirement, and deserves to make a part * 
in the education of both «cxcs. Those of yours Tuay by 
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this m«iiB very innooeotly indulge their ujBual OifiQiitj 
of discoi/eriiig end dudoaing u aiecriet ; whUat sueh auiQ^e 
Om trho have a iuro for deep speculation^ and m food 
of puzEling themielvei and omrs, ina^r eaercisp their fa^ 
Oitlties this way with muck private satis&ction, and with- 
out the least cmturbanee to the public. It is an ort, in- 
deed, which 1 would recommend to the encouragement of 
both the universities, as it afbrds the easiest and shortest 
method of conveying some of the mpst useful priuciples 
of logic, and miglit therefore be introduced as a very pro- 
per substitute in the rcmm of those drv systems^ wnii^ 
arc at present in vogue io those places of education .< 
ns it consists in discovering truth under borrowed app^q- 
atices, it might prove of wonderful advantage in every 
branch of learning, by habicuatiug the mind tp separate 
all foreign ideas, and consequently preserving it from that 
grand source of error, the. being deqeivod by false cpn- 
neaionst. In short, Timoclea, this your favourite science 
contains the sum of all human policy ; and as there is no 
passing throogh the world without sometimes mixing with 
fools and knaves ; who would not choose to be master 
of the enigmatical lart, in order, on proper oeqatioos, to 
be able tp lead aside craft and irap^tinence from ;their 
mim, by the convenieivt artifice of a prudent disguise } It 
was the. maxim of a v^y wise priuoe, that he who 
knows not how to dissciplde, knows not how to reign 
and 1 desire you would receive it as mine, that he who 
^ knows not how to riddle, knows not how to live.’’ 

But besides the general usefulness of this art, it will 
have a further recommendation to all true admit ers of 
antiquity,^ as being p^tised by the most coubtderable 
perspnages of cany times. It is almost three thousand 
vears ago since Samson proposed his fatuous riddle so well 
, known; though the advocates fur ancient learning must 
foii^ve me, if in this article I attribute the superiority to 
die moderns : for if wc may Judge of the skill of the for- 
mer in this profound art, by that reiiiarkahic specimen of 
It, the geniuses of those early ages were by no means 
* equal to those which our times hme pbodqeecL But, as a 
I>iend of mine has lately fiaisbecl, and iutOnds very shot tly 
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to pablisb, a most <^tirioa8 work in folio, wherein he has 
fkfny'^vedl'that pohyt|lwill not anticipaie^ 

the ttleastire tou will by perusing his ingenious 


^be tfieasUre ^ou wui tfecteive by perusing his ingenious 
pexronftance. In the mean HMh&S let k be remembered 
to the immortid ^ory of this erfv that the wisest man, as 
well as the gresteUt prkM that ever liredyissaid to have 
amused himsetf and aueighbouri^monareh in trying the 
streA^h ef* each othet^s teleats m this way ; several lid* 
dlts^ It adei^, having passed between Solomon and £[iram» 
mhi condition that he who failed in the solution shbuld 
Umr a Cettuiil penalty 4 It is recorded, likewise, of the 
meat father of {loetry, even the divine 'Homer himself, 
that he had a taste of this sort; and we are told, by a 
Greek vrriter of his life, that he died with vexation for not 
being able tO discover a riddle, which was proposed to 
him by somo 'fisherman at a certain i^and called Id. 

I am indlined to think, indeed, that the ancients in ge- 
neral were^Vutfi admirers of this hrt, as to inscribe riddles 
iipon their tOmbstoiies, and that, not satisfied with pus- 
^hng the world in their life time, they bequeathed enig- 
matical fe^aciet' to tlie pnblio ator ^ir decease. My 
conjecture is fbunded upon an ancient inscription, whicli I 
Vrili venture to quote to you, though it is in Latin, as your 
friend ahd neighbour the antiquarian will, 1 am persuaded, 
be very glad m obliging you with a dissertation upon it, 
He pleased tben^'to ask him, whether he does not think 
that the following inscription favours my sentimentss 

I 

VJATOBES. OPTrMJ. 

(BiSi. nvoia lORYPHts, ambaoibv'sove. 

* MEIS. OONOOXABE, PQSCllfUS. 


Howevpr^ ibif ipi^y be, it is certain that it was one of the 
great entertainments of the pastota! life, and thereforOy if 
for no Qt^ r^s^bn, highly deserving the attention oflimr 
modejp ^fca^f^ns. T ou remember, I dare say, the riddle 
which the shepherd Dametas proposes to MstialeUs, in 
JDryden's VirgUs 

SayOhamithe Tvund of Hwv'n, vbicSi all CQata« 09 . 

« fTo abort ^8 OD earth our sight restrains : , ‘ . 

Tell that, and me a Phqebtts for thj paihs. * • 

I • I t \ ^ • 
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Tbis4»)igroii, which has exerciaed rhe gcesiet of man^ a 
karned critic, remains yet unexplained; which £ mention 
not only as an instance of the wonderful penetration which 
kiiieceasary to render a man a complete adept in this most 
noble science, to as an incitement to you to employ your 
thill in attemj^ins the solution. And now, Timodea, what 
will your^ave friend* say, who reproached you, it seems, 
fpr your riddling genius, when he shall find you are thus 
abk to defend your favouike study by iJie loifby examples 
of kings, commentators, and poets ? 1 am, &c. 


LETTER X. 

TO rainiPsuB. 

♦ 

Harbiy, I imagine, were you in earnest, when you re- 
quired my thoughts upon fiictidsbip : for to give you t)ie 
truest idea of that generous intercourse, may I not justly 
refer you back to the sentiments of your own I'leait? 
I am sure, at least, I have teamed to improve my own 
notions of that refuted affection, by those instances which 
I have observed in yourself; as it is from thence I have 
received the clearest convMon, ciiat it derives ail its 
atreiigth and stability from virtue and good sense. 

There is not, perhaps, a quality more uncommon in the 
world, than that whicli is necessary to form a man for this 
rehned commerce : for however sociablencss may be es- 
teemed a just characteristic of our species, /riend/iness, 1 
ntn persuaded, will scarce be found to enter into its general 
definition. The qualificationB requisite to support and 
conduct friendship in all iu strength and extent, do not 
seem to be suffiqiently (hffuwd among the human race, to 
render them the distinguishing marks of mankind ; unless 
generosity and good sense sl^ld be allowed (what they 
never can be allowed) universally to prevail* On tl\e con- 
trary, how tew are in possession of those most amiable of 
endowments? How tew are capable of that noUe eleva- 
tion of mind, which raises a man above those little jealou- 
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ves and rivalships that shoot op in the paths of eotnmofi 
amities ? 

We shouUl not, indeed, so often bear complakits of the 
inconstancy and falseness of friends, if the worid in gene^ 
ral were more cautious than they usually are, in forming 
connexions of this kind. But the misfortune is, our frietid- 
sliips are apt to be toofi^ward, and thus either fidi cdfin 
the blossom, or never arrive at just maturity. It is an 
excellent piece of advice, therefore, that the poet Martial 
g^ves upon this occasion : 

Tu tantum inapiee, gtd novus paraTtf r, 

An pomt fieri vetua iocUr. 

Were 1 to make trial of any personas qualifications for 
an union of so much delicacy, there is no part of his con'^ 
duct I would sooner single out, than to ob^rve kirn in his 
resentments. And this not upon the maxim fiequently 
advanced, ** that the hist friends make the bitterest ene- 

niies;*’ but, on the contra^, beoMise I am persunded 
that he who is capable of being a bitter eaemy, can never 
possess the necessary virtues t^t constitute a true friend. 
For must he not want generosity (that most essential prin- 
ciple of an amicable combination) who can he so mean as 
to indulge a spirit of eetthd revenw, and ooollv triumph 
in the oppression of an adversaij r Accordingly thero'is 
po circumstance in the character of the excellent Agrico^ 
la, that gives me a higher norion of tlm true heroism of his 
mind, than what the historian of liis life mentions con- 
cerning his conduct in this particular instance. J&f Ira- 
cundta (says Tacitus) nihii supererat : secretum et sUenti^ 
wm ejus non ttmerea ilis elevated spirit was too great to 
suffer his resentment to survive the occasion of it ; and 
those who provoked his indignation had nothing to appre- 
hend from the secret and silent workings of unextinguished 
malice. But the practice, it must be owned, (perhaps I 
might have said the principle too) of the world runs 
strongly on the side of the contrary disposition; and thus, 
in opposition to that generous sentiment of your admired 
orator, which 1 have so often heard you quote with ap- 
plause, our friendships are omrtal, whilst it igour eomUies 
only that never diet ^ ^ 
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Bfilt judgment wmt )0f 

tbtf gpodly tfUucfttii^ If is tA«tioft'tlMit gives tfas eeaimt f 
and potM^asiRFell as ifMon should Gcmcvr in fmaing a 
itfflS lasting GQidition. Henoe» perhaps, it is, that) 
not)Qoij tlm most poweriii], bat the mofft lastkig frfeiid* 
ships are usually the produoe of the early aeason of our 
lives, whatv we are most snsoeptible of the ivarm and af» 
feotionate iinpressioiis. The confiesions4iilio which we 
cotes in any atUr period, deorease in strength, aaoor pas- 
joons abate in be^ ; and there is not, 1 believey a single 
instance of a vigorous friendship that ever struck root in 
a bosom chilled by years. How irretrievable then is the 
leas of those best and fairest acquiskions of oor youth ? 
Seneca, taking notice of Augustus Cssar’s lamenttiig, 
qpoQ a certain occasioo,. the death of Mscenas and 
Agrippa, observes, that he who could instantly sepair 
the destruction of whole Heats andrarmies, and bid Rome, 
after a general conSagratioa, rise out of her ablies even 
with more lustre than before t was yet unable, dimng a 
whole life, to HU up those lasting vasancies in his hcieiid- 
ship % arelleQUon which reminds me of renewing my sdi* 
c^iops^ that you Svould be more oautkms in hazarding n 
life which 1 have so many reasons to love and honour.-^ 
For whenever an accident of the same kind shall separate 
(and what other accident can separate) the happy muon 
which has so long subsisted between us, where snail 1 re- 
trieve so severe a iossf 1 am utterly indisposed to enter into 
new habitudes, and extend the little circle of my friend- 
ships, happy if 1 may but preserve it Hrm and unbroken to 
the dosing moment of my life ! Adieu* 1 am, &«• 

rrr,».’"’-Tr,-T-nTV.T . * 

to Rort^j^sius. * * 

< f , « w Aueti4sis.ir43. 

In any ftiog eaokl tempt oa to read tbe'Latm poem 
voa iHiemon,"ft wodM bo your mmiAnendation. But 
^aU 1 ventaxw'to <lvwi, rimt 1 babe no taste foe modern 
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ce in pa si tiwo^m hiwif Thei^ is dn^ fif ^tfdice wfif^h 
fdwi^s remaias with n# ajg^ftthst them, ftAd whitfi I him 
nevep yH iband causa t» fdnotmce : no Maf Onrhis, ! attr 
pennadcd,r wooki sahint to write any considerable {)oem' 
IB a dead Itfngba^e* A poet^ who ^ows with the gena-^' 
ioeiire of a warm and hrely imaftioatiolii will find the 
copioumosaof hih Own native Eag^iab scarce SafBCient to 
convi^ his ideas in ad their etrength and csiei^y. The 
most oomprehensive language sinks under the weighted 
great conceptions ; and a pregnant imagination disdains 
to stint the naturd gmwth of her thoughts to the eon«k 
^ed stfoidavd of classical expression* An ordinary ge« 
niusy indeed, may be humbly contented to pursue worde 
throogh indexes and dictionaries^ and tamely borrbw 
phrases from Horace and Vkgii; but cOtild the elevated 
invention of Milton, or the brilliant sense of Pope, havei^ 
ingloriously submitted la lower the fbree and nugesty of 
the most exalted and nervous sentiments, to the scanty^ 
measure of the lioman dialect f For copiousness is by 
no means in the number of those advantages which ab« 
tend the Latin language ; as many of the aiicients hfivO' 
both confessed and Umeated. Thus Lucretius and 8e» 
neca complain of its doficiency with respect to subjects 
of philosophy; as Plsny the younger owns he found it in-^ 
capable of famishing him with proper terms, in conipo* 
sitions of wit and huinou r. But if the Romans themselves 
found their langnage thus penurious, in its entire and 
most ample supplies ; how much more contracted must 
it be to us, who are only in possession of its broken and 
scattered lemains? 

To say truth, I have observed, in most of the modern 
T^tiii poems which I ha^ nccidentfdly run over, a re- 
markable barrenness of sentiment, and have generally 
found the poet degraded into the parodist. It is usually 
the little dealers on Parnassus, who have not a sufficient 
stock of genius to launch out into a more enlarged com* 
mcrce with the Muses, that hawk about these classical 
gleanings. The style of these perfonnaoreB always puts 
me in mind of Harlequin’s suiiff, which he collected by 
iiorrowing a pindi out of every laiin’s box he could In^el^ 
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awd tb^n retailed it to his castomcn under the pompotia 
tide oC tdbac de milk Jkttrs^ Half a line from Virgil or 
Lucretius, pieced out with a hit from Horace or Juvenal^ 
is generally the motley mixture which enters into com- 
positions of this sort. One may apply to these jack-daw 
poets, with their stolen feathers, what Martial says to a 
contemporary plagiarist : » 

Stta contra, dtdtque tibi tua pagind : Fur 
This kind of theft, indeed, every man must necessarily 
commit, who sets up for a poet in a dead language.— 
For, to express himself with propriety, he must not only 
be sure that every single word which he uses is autho- 
rized by the best writers, but he must not even venture 
To throw them out of that particular combination in 
which he finds them connected : otherwise he may run 
mto the most barbarous solecisms. To explain my mean- 
ing by an instance from modern language : the French 
Words arene and rive, are both to be met with in their 
approved authors ; and yet if a foreigner, unacquainted 
with the niceties of that language, should take the liberty 
of bringing those two words together, as in the following 
verse, 

Sur la rive dufleuve amassanf de V arene ; 
he would be exposed to the ridicule, not only of the cri- 
tics, but of the most ordinary mechanic in Paris. Fur 
the idiom of the French tongue will not admit of the ex^ 
pression sur la rive du Jleuve, but requires the phrase mr 
\e bord de la riviere ; as they never say amasser de Varene 
but du sable. The same observation may be extended to 
all languages, whether living or dead. But as no reason- 
ings from analogy can be of the least force in detcrmiuiug 
the idiomatic proprieties of any language whatsoever ; a 
modern Latin poet has no other inetliod of being sure of 
Rvoidiiig absuraities of this kind, than to take whole 
phrases as he finds them formed to his hands. I'hus, iu^ 
stead of accommodating his expression to his sentiment, 
(if any he should have) ne must necessarily bend his sen- 
timent to his expression, as be is not at liberty to strike 
put into that boldness of style, and those unexpected 
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comUnfttions of words, which give such grace end energ]^ 
to the thoughts of every true genius, 'rme gem us, in* 
deed, is as much discovered hy style, as by any other 
distinction ; and every eminent writer, without indulging 
any unwarraoted licences, has a language which he de^ 
rives from himself, and which is peculiarly and literally 
his own. 

I would recommend, therefore, to these empty echoes 
of the ancients, which owe their voice to the rums of 
Rome, the advice of an old philosopher to an affected 
orator of his times : Vive monbut pr^teritis, said he, io* 
guere verbis prasentUmt* Let these poets form their con* 
duct, if they please, by the manners of the ancients ; but 
if they would prove their genius, it must be by the lan-r 
guage of the moderns- 1 would not, however, have you 
imagine, that I exclude all merit from a qualification of 
this kind. To be skilled in the mechanism of Latin verse, 
is a talent, I confess, extremely worthy of a pedagogue ; 
as it is an exercise of singular advantage to his pupils.-*-^ 
Adieu. 1 am, &c. 


LETTER XII. 

TO AMASIA. 

July 8 , 1744. 

If good manners will not justify my long silence, policy 
at least will : and you muat confess, there is sonic pru* 
dencG in not owning a debt one is incapable of paying. 
1 have the mortification, indeed, to find myself engaged in 
a commerce, which 1 have not a sufficient fund to sup- 
port, though I must add, at the same time, if you expect 
an equal return of entertainment fgr that which your let- 
ters afford, I know not where you will find a correspon- 
dent. You will scarcely at least look for him in the dc- 
sart, or hope for any thing very lively from a man wdio is 
obliged to seek his companions among the dead. You 
who dwell in a land flowing with mirth and good humour, 
meet with many a gallant occurrence worthy of record^ 



hut whkt can a WUaga produoe^ wbicb » more famocre 
for repose tlia^ for aetioo, and is so mach behind the 
manners of the nresept agOy scaroe to bare got out of 
the simplicity ot the first? The utmost of' our humour 
rises no higher than punch; and ail that we know of as- 
semblies, is once a year routed ^r May-pole. Thus un- 
qualified, as lam, to contribute ho^otir amusement, I am 
as much at a (os^ to supply loy own ; and am obliged to 
have recourse te a thousand stmiagems to help me off 
with those liagering hours, which run so swifily, it seems, 
by you. As one cannot always, you know, be playing at V 
push-pin, I sometimes employ myself with a less philoso4;i 
phical diversion; and eitner pursue butterflies, or hunt 
rhymes, as the weather^ and the seasons permit. This 
morning not proving veiy favourable to my sports of the 
field, I contented rayselt with those under covert ; and 
ns 1 am not atpreseift supplied with any thing better for 
your eutertainmeUt, will you suffer me to set before you 
some of my game I 


A tiULE. 

Era Satura’s sotu wrrr yet disgrac'd. 

And heathen gods veie all the taste. 

Full oft read) 'twas Jove's high wiU 
To take ibe sir on Ida's lull. 

It chanc’d, «s once, vrith senous Icra. 
lie view'd from tbeuce the yrajs of men. 
lie saw fand pity touch'd his breast) 

The world by three foul fiends posscst* 
PhlCiUhi|oorig& there, and FbUy vain. 

Widi hageard P'tce, upheld their reign. 
Thm ftnh he sent his summons high. 

And call'd a senate ot the sky. 

Ihound at the wmgeil oidcrs prest. 

Jove thus his sacred ikund express'd : 
"*4^. which of alt this shmmg tram 
** WiU Vvrtue^s conflict hdrdsustaiu' 

** For sce^ she drooping takes hei fiighl. 
“ While notPa god suppurts her nghtt*^ 
lie paus'd— when, from amidst the sly. 
IVtt, Lmocencef end Hartnunjft 
With One united zeal kiose. 

The triple tyrants to oppose. 

Tlss); instant from the realms of day. 
Wi^ gen’rous speed they took their wn; . 
To Bntlim'S isle direct tiimr Car, ' 

1 Aodtenter'd with the tsv^pmg slip . * ^ 



tlK^roaS ftwaiMio* lAttotf, 

Hvfendvi by ft arojbng vftod 
Hijbhpj-, di«mi« d tbeir t>enff 

Id hopes pbibhiince. to find k friend 
Nor vBio4A«ir ho^, for iwodrifi»<ih^ 

Woitk no fir fipow ^acn uraa Ui^nV ftVftjv 
They urge tno travitear's common chknee. 

And ev*ry piteote pltte odvonoee 
Tbe ftrtfid tajo that IVU l^ad tpign d| 

AdmitUnce easy tw^on obtun d 
The dame who own d ad6m*d thd ^fiaeo i 
Three blomning daughters added Kraee< 

The lint, with gentlegt maDaen bleat. 

And temper sweet each heart posiest , 

^bb View d her, catch*d the temifir dame . 

And soft Amaaia was hor name 
In sprightly sense and polish il air, 

V^hat maid with Hirki might eOnipdre * 

While laicit s eyes and Lucia's lyra» 

Pid unresisted love foipve. 

Imagine now the table clear, 

Andtalrth in h^ry taed apiiear 
4iie song. Uic tale* the jt.st went rounds 

5 be nddle dark, die tiick profound 
hus each adiMmng and admir d, 
rh( hosts and guests at length retard* 

When Pt'tt thus spake her sister train , 

* Edith, fnenda, our enand is but vain— 

Quick let us measure back the sky 
' rUi se nymphs alone may well supply 
* Wtft, Innocence, and Harmony ' 

You see to what expedient solitude has reduced me, 
when I am thus forced to stnni; rhymes, as boys do bud;/ 
i^s,in Older to wile awa^ luy idle hours. But a gayer 
scene ibf I trust, approaching, and the day will shortly, 1 
hope, arriv e, when 1 shall only complain that it steals away 
too fast. It IS not from any improvemeui: m the objects 
which surround me, that 1 expect this wondrous dionge; 
noi yet that a longer tatiulutrity will render them more 
agreeable It la from a promise 1 received that Amasia 
will \ isit the hermit in his cell, and disperse the gloom of 
a bolitaire by the cheerfulness of her conversation. What 
inducements shall I mention to prevail with you to hasten 
that day ? Shall I tell you that I have a bower over- 
arched with jessamine? that 1 have au oak which is the 
tivouiite haunt of a di\ad? that 1 have a plantation 
w Inch flout ibhes with all the vcidure of May, m the midst 
of all the cold of December? Or, may 1 mot hope that*l 
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here flometfaififi; ftill more prevailing with you than all 
these, as I can with truth assure you, that 1 have a heart 
which is faithliiUy yours, &c. 


LETTER XIIL 

TO pmLotis* 

AmoKg all the advantages which attend friendship, 
there is not one more valuable than the liberty it admits 
in laying open the various alffections of one's mind, with- 
out reserve or disguise. There is something in disclosing 
to a friend the occasional emotions of one's heart, that 
wonderfully contributes to sooth and allay its perturba- 
tions, in all its most pensive or anxious moments. Nature, 
snde^, seems to have cast us with a general disposition 
to communication : though at the same time it must be 
acknowledged, there arc few to whom one may safely be 
communicative* Have 1 not reason, then, to esteem it 
as one of the most desirable circumstances of my life, 
that 1 Hare, without scruple or danger, think ahud to 
Philotes? It is merely to exercise that happy privilege, 
I now take up my pen ; and you must expect nothing in 
this letter but the picture of my heart in one of its sple- 
netic hours. Tbtire are certain seasons, perhaps, in every 
man's life, when he is dissatisfied with hitn&eli and tvery 
thing around him, without being able*to give a substantial 
reason for being so. At least I am unwilling to think 
that this dark cloud, which at present han^s over my mind, 
IS peculiar to my coiistitutioti, and never gathers in any 
breast but my own. It is much more, however, my concern 
to dissipate this vdpoifir in myself, than to discover that it 
sometimes arises in others: as there is no disposition a 
man w^ould rather endeavour to cherish, than a constant 
aptitude of being pleased. But my practice Will not al- 
ways credit idy philosophy ; and I find it mndi easier to 

r mt out my distemper than to remove it. After all, is 
not a uidrtifyiug considcradon, that the powers of rca- 
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^ should be less prevalent than those of matter ; and 
that a page of Seneca cannot raise the spirits, nvheu a pint 
of claret will ? It might, methinks, somewhat abate the 
insoience*of human pride to consider, that it is but in- 
creasing or diminishing the velocity of certain fluid? in the. 
animal machine, to elate the soul with the gayest hopes, 
or sink her into the deepest despair; to depress the hero 
into a coward, or advance the coward into a hero. It is 
to some such mechanical cause I am inclined to attribute 
the present gloominess of my mind : at the same time I 
will confess, there is something in that very consideration 
which gives strength to the flt, and renders it so much the 
more difficult to throw off. For, tell me, is it not a dis- 
couraging reflection to And one’s self sertile (ns Shake- 
speare cypresses it) to every skyey inJluence^vaiA the sport 
of every paltry atom ? to owe the ease of one’s mind not 
only to the disposition of one’s own body, but almost to 
that of every other which surrounds us ? Adieu. I am, &c. 


LETTER XIV. 

TO ORONTES. 

Tnr passage you quote is entirely in my sentiments. 
I agree both with that celebrated author and yourself, 
that our oratory is by no n^cans in a state of perfection ; 
and, though it has much strength and solidity, that it 
may yet be rendered far more polished and aficctiiig. — 
The growth, indeed, ot eloquence, even in those coun- 
tries where she flourished roost, has ever been exceed- 
ingly slow. Athens bad been in possession of all the 
other polite improvements, long hcfoi'e her pretensions 
to the persuasive ftrts were in any degree considerable ; 
as the earliest orator of note among the Romans did not 
appear sooner than about a century before Tully. 

That great master of persuasion, taking notice of this 
remarkable circumstance, assigns it as an evidence of the 
superior difficulty of bis favourite art. Possibly, tbenf 
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tpiiy be seme truth in the observatien : but whatever the 
cause be, the fact, I believe, is undeniable. Accord* 
eloquence has by no means made equal advances 
in our own country, with her sister arts; and though we 
have seen some excellent poets, and a few good painters, 
rise up amongst us, yet I know not whether our nation 
can supply us with a single orator of deserved eminence. 
One cannot but be surprised at this, when it is consider- 
ed that we have a profession set apart for the purposes 
of persuasion ; and which not only affords the most aniw 
mating and interesting topics of rhetor!^ Init wherein a 
talent of this kind would prove the likeliest, perhaps, of 
any other to obtain those ambitious prizes which were 
thought ^ contribute so much to the successful progress 
of ancient eloquence. 

Among the principal defects of our English orators, 
their general disregard of harmony has, 1 think, been 
tlie least observed. It wouUliie iqinstice indeed to deny 
that we have some performances of this kind amongst us, 
tolerably musical ; but it must be arknowkdged, at the 
same time, that it is more tlic effect of accident than de- 
sign, and rather a proof of the power of our language, 
than of the art of our orators. 

Dr. I'illotson, who is frequently mentioned as having 
carried tins species of eloquence to its highest perfection, 
seems to have had no sort of notion of rhetorical num- 
bers : and may 1 venture, Oroiites, to add, without ha- 
zarding tlie imputation of an affected singularity, that [ 
think no man had ever less pretensions to genuine ora- 
tory, than this celebrated preacliei ? If any thing could 
raise a flame of eloquence in the breast of an orator, 
there is no occasion upon which, one should imagine, it 
would be more likely to break out, than in celebrating 
departed merit; yct4:he two sermons which he preached 
upon the death of Mr. Gouge and Da Wfaicbcote are as 
cold and languid performances as were ever, perhaps, 
produced upon such aii animating subject. One caiiiiut 
ipdeed but regret, that he who abounds with such noble 
and generous sentiments, should want the art of setting 
them off with all the advantage they deserve ; that the 
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Bt l i— ih i> w m w trgRWHhM » lataMa 

(inNiiM lian^ Tto 1 n > w» eflt, Mu mnt» 
w» ftnwiartly ffl<faiwi» awl abHott «!««;« 
ka ^wwditm taadi tMKoan-Mii'anlMHMaioMf ib fatt 
gw>B r rt ly neWt mmI tifteti (Mtoitiom. It 
mCB-M^toiyiMiMe MialMi(eM'iB««D<m tawyMnilf 
th»«iwn«ita.i>TkM,>ili lus'lMttao {tntistett Wwa 
QttMft AiB% atan the ailt Mwmw df bMmMk.'ta) 
iBilnfll a-yariUei tknMk^ teHlgiMi M, driit^ 

ingm MiottMgM (nidi €Mt ^U rtmg fe ■ tai, 

[^•lMgofite4(y«f jidgiMiM,l(t«lM(e>lbefe 
fltcifatmagialMt (MratMi 1 dunat 4w)*eror lut 
knMMgdr'iii jnMpoB «• tfca ««M(i<9al dMraeteir bf tltb 
nott mkiafito jpiMia, tint th«e is a naMfirittltltdity in 
some few of hu sermons, u hik ei otWi M l l 'tfkcWtfet on 
a w a taK y ds a asat s to be wHUtiMiwAr «Ub fttiitkMlsir 

pintttf, O II I I 1» 

AlC iQii^lmr kif d«fici«lic^ iit llie ttniolci I ^ 

<}«riiig «l (Mwlint, Ihi MPictur 0 mil %iS 

^ Qimigr autay hUd inM t^the 

poi^MNa! ^rOkie aright beinMi/' vtyi he, ** to thihk, at fihil 

p«faM tmdee^riMi*, and somh* 
^ thing of a due decorum; it being Uhtdly dredibld, that 
"a<a>4iialir«Aev he had beaiaaa mereififlly andgeaerettslx 
** deidtaritAai^aaiifkNi Mn hiamlbletemieat tolwt^Bo 
^ a debia»6Miy rimaM, the mtumf ^ 

" 10 tmiobiaief^ ima AeA aifioti hhiij^eVen in the rei)^ 
^ mat IbMrfMbliie hdloiiw oa wea it »^adici bad eMdo 

the senna hemhhi^neqaw b to 4Mm which be bad dbaeeo 
‘^his Loidb wuhie mum rnniltneaiaiid^cifaaict fbr to !ftu 
^ eonmderable a •m.’’ 

This whole period<(Ml{ «e mentioii ether ebjectibho 
which Aright justly he raisedf 'against «iO 48 amhuslcai 
throoriioiit ; ita die ocmeMingiiheildie^ adrieh ouf^t to 
have heon ptotiferilariy howing^'aie alrishiidveiiblylobia 
and di^ointeda H riw delkw^ of mt* 
<|iiifiitefy refilled, an net wimtLy^m he s M iiQMd ltofci wheti 
he i^earif D e m fl s t he to^ hcerwoold h have heOnTeA^tide# 
at the hAMhaen and digswunsee Of to aa faaM et rio tie H 
^vmeaeai * b- * ^ 
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* NothSpgy perhaps, throws our eloquence at a peater diiH* 
tance from that of the ancienti| than this gothic arrange- 
ment; as those wonderfgl effects, which sometimes at* 
tended their elocution, were^ in all probability, chiefly 
owing to their skill in musical concords. It was by the 
charm of numbers, united with the strength of reason, 
thptTully confounded the audacious Catiline, and fi"^ 
lenced tlie eloauent Hortensius. It was this that^ de- 
prived Curio of all power of rocoUection when he rose 
up to oppose that great master of enchantuiE rhetoric e 
it was Uiis, in a word, made even Caesar himself tremble ; 
nay, what is yet more eatraordinmy, made Caesar alter 
his determined purpose, and acquit the man he had re- 
splvcd to condemn. 

You will not suspect that I attribute too much to the 
power of numerous compositiou, when you recollect the 
instance which Tuily prrauces of its wonderful effect.— 
He informs us, you may remember, in one of his rheto- 
rical treatises, that he was himself a witness of its in- 
fluence, as Carbo was once haranguing to the people.— 
When that orator pronounced the following sentence, 
patris dictum sapiens, temeritas filii cbmpri^havit, it was 
astonishing, says he^ to observe the general applause 
which followed that harmonious close. A modern ear, 
perhaps, would not be much affected upon this occasion; 
and, indeed, it is more tb^ probable, that we are igno- 
rant of the art of pronouncing that period with its genuine 
emphasis and cadence. We are certain, however, that 
the music of it conristed in the dkhoree with which it is 
terminated: for Cicero himself assures us, that if the 
flnal measure bad been changed, and the words placed in 
a different order, their whole effect would have been ab- 
solutely destroyed. 

This art was Ihst introduced among the Greeks by 
Thrasymachus, though some of the admirers of Isocrates 
attributed the invention to that orator. It does not ap- 
pear to nave been observed by the Romans till near the 
times of Tuily, and even then it was by no means univer- 
sally received. The ancient and less numerous manner 

composition, had still many admirers, who were such 
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enthusiasts to antiquity as to adopt her very defects. A 
disposition of the same kind may, perhaps, prevent its 
being received with us; and while thd^ archbishop i^atl 
maintain his authority as an orator, it is not to he expect- 
ed that any great advancement will be nlade in this 
species of eloquence. That strength of 'hnderstandina, 
lutewise, and solidity of reason, Which ^o ettmientfy 
our national characteristic, may add somewhat to die dil^ 
ficulty of reconciling us to a study of this kind ; as at 
first glance it may seem to lead an orator from bis grand 
and principal aim, and tempt him to make a sacrifice of 
sense to sound. It must be acknowledged, indeed, that 
in the times which succeeded the dissolution of the Ro- 
man republic, this art was so perverted from its true end, 
as to become the single study of their enervated orators. 
Pliny, the younger, often complains of thb contemptible 
affectation ; and the polite author of that elegant dialogue 
which, with very littte probability, is attributed either to 
Tadtus or Quintilian, assures us it was the ridiculous 
boast of certain orators, in the time of the declension of 
genuine eloquence, that their harangues were capable of 
being set to music, and sung upon the stage. But it must 
be remembered, that the true end of this art I am recom- 
mending, is to aid, not to supersede reason ; that it is so 
far from being necessarily effeminate, tliat it not only adds 
grace but strength to the powers of persuasion. For this 
purpose Tully and Quintilian, those great masters of nu- 
merous composition, have laid it down as a fixed and in- 
variable rule that it *must never appear the effect of la- 
bour in the orator; that the tuneful flow of hifl( periods 
must always seem the casual result of their disposition ; 
and that it is the highest offence against the art, to weaken 
the expression, in order to give a mqre musical tone to 
the cadence. In short, that no unmeaning words are to 
be thrown in merely to fill up the requisite measure, but 
that they must still rise in sense as they improve in sound. 
I am, &c. 



LETTER XT. 

TO 


liiQmiakisJMt to kMirt bim f partci from loy 
Cfeoiir ^ you oeo, taken up my mb ta 

itaitalolier. Ym OM it iiot fipeet, however, m or 
jntaiyoftay£Mimiettarfi,tliBtI 1 ^ teyoo; 

Jim 1 ink iatend ta cell you tine Myho^ir 
iMfiifl |e be xeguior, end too siaoero to be ceremooiouB. 
1 beta ehngod febt mnner, not the «wle of my foriner 
notaiMioiiB: and 1 mrite to yon, as l used to talk to 
jKOB, witbopt dboD or art. Teii me then, with the sasne 
mbnwnbled Maoeiitj, what effect tfaia aibscnce has upon 
four (muni ehoarftiiAeaB? asIwiilhontatlycoBfeis>onmy 
em part| that 1 am too itaerestad to wish a arcunii- 

^eo iitde oonsMtept miih my own repose, should bo 

sr reconoileahle to yours. I have attempted, 
^ta pursue your advtos^ jmd divert myself by the 
ryou meontanded to my thoughts t but it is imir 
he, i pewve, to turu off die bum at oaoe from an 
t whin k fata loeg dwelt upon with pleasure. My 
pljboapoer hiidwhiGh is huotad .froni her nest, is 



1 edhitstaffy off, settles egain where all its cares and 
affiti tenduraessattoentemd. Adiea. 


LETTER XVL 


TO PBlLOTta. 

^ t ^ " Augttlt », 17V' 

I I ihbD lose all my credit with you as a gar« 
de^f, by this spbcium which | venture to send you of 
the produce of my walls. The snails, indeed, have had 
more than their share of my peaches and nectarines this 
season : but will you not smile when I tell you, that 1 
*'daebi it a sort of cruelty to sailer them to be destroyed? 



1 shoald MBLtGA to this weakness (M 

Che gcneral^^ of the worlds no doubt, if^ould call it) had 
1 Hot experienced, by many agreeable instances, that 1 
may safety lay to yOa every sentiment of my heart : 
To confess the truth, tlien, 1 have some scruples with re* 
epeet to the fiberty assume* hi the unfbUited desMc- 
tSbvr of these Ibafer ofders of exSstenifcf. I know: IhfM 
itpon what pthteible of reasotf end* justice it 
immkitid here ibuadbd dielf r%ht over the Itves dr stay 
creature that is plhced in a simnhiiaite rial of beM to 
fhetaiselvek. Wbatevet' dahn thtqr iMsJf liave in ^f 
feed and self-defence, dkT they eafbfel pftvile^no 
farther tHail those artides iVonld rcastfimbty OsMy tned, 
inmiberfesS beings might enjoy their lives in peace, Who 
aiier noar hurried* ont of them the dost arhntOn and iM|h 

necessary crudtics. 1 cannot^ indbed^ discover why K 
Sheuld be thought less inhumino to crush to dcalw ta 
hartniess insect, whose single oflbnee is that he ea|tf that 
fond which nature has prepared fer its sustenance : rilin 
it wbnld be, were I to Kin any more bulky creature <bf 
Che same reason. There are few tempers so hardened 
to (he impressions of humanity, as ncft to shudder at thb 
thought of the latter; and yet the former is universally 
practised without the least check of compassion. This 
seems to arise from the gross error of supposing that every 
creature is redly in itself contemptible, which happeba 
to be cloatbed with a body indnitely disproportionate to 
our own ; not considering that gr&a aad./ltr/e are merely 
relative terms. But the inimitable Shakespeare would 
teach us, that 

- — .--die voor bestir, diet wr tread upon. 

In corporal seffrance tCelS e peng as great 

ils wiirn a giant dies. ^ 

And this is not thrown out in tlfe lafitude of poetical ima- 
gination, but supported by the discoveries of the most 
unproved philosophy; for there is every reason to be- 
lieve that the sensations of many insects are as exquisife 
as those of creatures of fhr more enlarged dimensions ; 
peiiiaps even more so. The millepede^ fer instance; 
rolls Itself" round, upon the slightest touch; ^and the 
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snail gathers in her horoB upon the least approach of 
your hand. Are pot these the strongest indications of 
their sensibility, and is it any evidence of ours, that we 
are not therefore induced to treat them with a more sym- 
pathizing tenderness ? 

I was extremely pleased with a sentiment I met with 
Ihe other day in^hotiest Montaigne.' That good-natured 
author remarks, that there is a certain general claim of 
kindness and bhnevolence wluch every species of crea- 
tores has a riglit to from Ps. It is to be regretted that 
this generous maxim is not more attended to, in the afihir 
of education, and pressed home upon tender minds in jts 
foil extent and laptnde. I am far, inifoed, from tanking 
that the early deKght whidi children discover in tiWcpt- 
ing flies, is a mark of any innatt cruelty of temper ; 
because this turn may be accounted for upon other 
‘pi^iriples, and it is entertaining unworthy notions of the 
t)eky to suppose he fonns mankind^ith a propensity t6 
tlie most detestable of all dispositions. But most cer- 
tainly, by being unrestrained in sports of this kind, they 
may acquire by habit, what they never would have learned 
from nature, and grow up into a confirmed inattention to 
every kind of sufieriiig but their own. Accorduigly, the 
supreme court of jumcature at Athens thought an in- 
stance of tliis c>ort not below its cognisance, and punished 
a boy for putting out the eyes of a poor bird that had un- 
happily fallen into his hands. 

It iiught be of service, therefore, it should seem, in or- 
der to awaken, as early as possible, in children, an exten- 
sive sense of humanity, to give them a view of several 
sorts of insects as they may be magnified by the assistance 
of glasses, and to shew them that the same evident marks 
of wisdom and goodness prevail in the formation of the 
snmutest insect, as iit that of the most enormous Levia- 
tlMHa : that they are equally furnished with whatever is 
necessary not only to the preservation but the happiness 
of their beings, in that class of existence to winch Pro- 
vidence has assigned them: in a word, that the whole con- 
struction of their respective organs distinctly proclaims 
them the objects of the divine benevolence, and therefore 
that theyjustly ought to be so of ours. 1 am, &c. 
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LETTER XVIL 

TO Tttt SAME. 

Feb. 1, 1738. 

You see bow much I trost to your good-nature and 
your judgment^ whilst I am the only person^ perhaps, 
among your friends^ who have ventured to omit a con- 
gratulation in form. 1 am not, however, intentionally 
ffuUty ; for I really designed you a visit before now; but 
hearing that your acquaintance flowed in upon you from 
aU quarters, I thou^t it would be more agreeable to you, 
as well as to myself, if 1 waited till the inundation was 
abated. But it I have not joined in the general voice 
of congratulation, 1 have not^ however, omitted the 
sincere, though silent wishes, which the warniest friend- 
ship can suggest to a heart entirely in your interests.-^ 
Had 1 not long since forsaken the regions of poetry, I 
would tell you, in the language of tliat country, how 
pflcD 1 have said, may 

all haiiv*Q. 

And happy constellationa oa Uist hour 
Shed their selecteat infliteoce I MtUon. 

But plain prose will do as well for plain truth ; and there 
is no occasion for any art to pei-suade you, that you have, 
upon every occurrence of your life, my best good wishes. 
1 hope shortly to have an opportunity of m&in/myself 
better known to Aspasia. When 1 am so, I Aballr^oice 
with her, on the cnoice she has made of a man, from 
whom I will undertake, to promise her all the happiness 
which the state she has entered into can afford. Thus 
much I do not scruple to say of her husband to you ; the 
rest 1 had rather say to her. If upon any occasion you 
should mention me, let it be ui tlie character whidi I 
most value myself upon, that of your much obliged and 
very afiectionnte friend. 
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LBTTirn xvm. 

TO HOftTEKBIUS. 

fi, 1730- 

I eA.v by no means aubscribQ to the sentimentSL of 

S rur last letter, noa with ywt in chinking that the 

ve of fame U a passion wbieh eMmr reason or religion 
eo^emns. I confoss, indeed, there are some who hare 
lepreseoted it as inoonsistent with both ; and I remember, 
in particular, the exceUen^alaCilor df The MeHgitht of jfa« 
iure deUneaie^ has treated it as h^lj irratlional and ab-* 
sand. As the passage lails in so ttoronghly with your 
own tom of tfao^^ yon wit! have no objection, I imar 
gine, to ay quoting it at h«ge ; and I.give it you, at the 
same time^ as a very great autboricy on your side. ^ In 
^ reality,’^ ays that wrker, ^ the man is not known ever 
the more to posterity, b^ase name is transmitted 
^ to them Bh doth not hve because his namt docs.«^ 
^ Wlien It IS said, JalinaCsBsar subdued Gaul, conquered 
Pompey, &c. it is the same thing as to ay, 

<< oueror of Pompev was Jnlius Caesar, i. e. CmsaroCS 
me conqueror of Pompey is dm same thing ; Ceesar 
is as much known by one designation as by ths other. 
The amount then is only this*: that theconqueror of Pom* 
^ pey conquered Poaspej; or somebody conquered* som^ 
" pody } or rather, sinoe Foaipey is a^ litde known now 
as Gthsar, stmuMly oonquerem somebody. Such a poor 
business is this b^ted immortality ! and such ts the 
^ tbiug called glory aatong us ! To discerning men this 
fame is mere air, aqd whm they despise, if not shun.’* 

« JBut surely, Umere to eomkho too euriousfy (as IJoratio 
gjp to Hamlet) to oanudeo For though fhme with 
postomy should be, in the strict aaalysis of it, no other 
than what is 1^ desciibedi a mere uninteresting propo- 
BUinp,japu>iuiting to nothing mom than that tonvbodif acted 
mcritonpusly ; yet it would not necessarily Mow, that 
true philosophy would banish die desire of it from the 
human breast. For this passion may be (as most certain- 
ly it is) wis^y implanted in our species, notwithstanding 
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the corveepoad^ flyect abouUk m seahtjf) be very diffeag: 
eat frem what k appein in iittagmaboii. Do not many 
of our mosli refum and even cootcwftplative pleasures 
owe their exisseocc to (Nil mistakes? It iobut exten^a^ 
(I will not say improving) some of our senses to » higher 
Apee of acutenm fehais wo we# possess tihem> termake 
views of notire^ OS tkt noMsse pe^ctieno of 
op^ appessr hoorsd and deformed. To see thstigs as they 
tnlji and iadwmselireo sre^ wesild not atwayiii perhapo, 
he ^advantage td us kf the ioStfHh ctual world, mw wwt 
than k shonatemi. Biioafter ad^ who shall cettamlyao- 
lave thaO she pleasure of vhtnoas fame dies wtw its 
posseaspi^ and veaciies net to afMtherseaiie of exisceace^f 
There is noshdnfi^ it should seeai, okhair absurd or unphf* 
Ifisophical in sufipD^njgis poB8Ht!e» rt teaot, that the prmseo 
of tuie good awr the juchobiis^ 4hai sssrsM mnnt to atlt 
honeit ear in this woeld, may be echoed bach to the nvm*- 
sions of the next : that the poet's description of Fame 
may be literally true, and though riie wanes upon earth, 
she may yet lift her head into beavem 
But can it be roasonabie to extin^ish a passion which 
nature has universally lighted up in the human breast, 
and which we constantly dud* to burn with most strength 
and brightness in tile noblest and best-formed bosoms ? 
Aoooiriingly, revehitioti is so ftip Ibotii endeavouring (as 
you suppose) to eradicate the seed which nature has thus 
deeply plBBtxd^ that she rather seems, on the coptraiy, 
ID oherish «id forward its gvowthk 'Fa be esottikt with 
honour ^ and to be had in eootiuvHng rmembrancef Btre in 
she mimben* of those encoumgements which the Jhwish 
;Apeasation ofiered to* rim virtuoua; as the person frcnr 
whom tlia saerod author of the clmseiMi system received 
his birth, isi herself represented as r«^cin^that ail gcnn* 
rutiono t/umid call hop bimkt% • 

To be oonvincedof the greats advantage of c h eritfafalg 
this high regard to posterity, this noMe dme of dn after- 
liie iibriie hrearii of others, one need only look back optifll 
the histoiy of the anciCnu Gteekt and Hbthans. Whaa 
ofebar principle was it, Hbrtensius, which pfodhe^d riiat 
wsaUedisOMia oftvirtue iu ihm daysy that nisy wCftsCrfh 
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kind. How much do I prefer 0116 boor of such solitude 
to ftll the glittciiagyi^alri^, goody days of the ambitious? 
I shall not eavy them thek gold and their silver, their pre^ 
oioos jewels^ and their ohams of rOinwnt, while you per^ 
mit me to join you and Alexander in your hermitage^ 
I hope to do so on Sunday evenii^, and attend you to me 
SMgO'of or the deserts of Africa, or wherever else 
your hero shali lead you* But sbould 1 find you in more 
elevated compaiiy, atid engaged with the rapmrous 1 \ 

even then, I hope, yon will not refuse to admit me of your 
party. If I have not yet a proper go^ for the mystic 
writers, perhaps 1 am not quite incapable of acquiring one ; 
and at I have every thing of the bennit in my composition 
except the enthusiass^ it is not impossible but I catch 
that also, by the assistance of you and I desire 

yon would receive me as a probationer, at least, and as 
one who is willing, if he is worthy, to be initiated inter 
your secret doctrines. I think I only want this taste, and 
a relish for the marvellous, to be wholly in your senti- 
ments. Possibly I may be so happy as to attain both in 
good time ; 1 fancy, at least, there is a close connexion 
between them, and 1 shall not despair of obtaining the 
one, if I can by any means arrive at the other. But 
which must 1 endeavour at first? shall I prepare for the 
mystic, by commencing with the romance, or would you 
advise me to begin with Malbranch, before I underlie 
Clelia? Suffer me, liowever, ere I enter the I'egions of 
fiction, to bear testimony to one constant truth, by as* 
soring you that 1 am, &c. 


LETTER XX. 

TO EUPHBONJUS. , 

October 10, IflA. 

I HJive ofbsn mentioned to yon the pkasuiw 1 received 
from Mr. Pope’s translation of the Iliad : but my admiral 
tion of that inimitable performance has increased upon 
tne, since you tempted me to compare the copy with tte 
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onRiiial. To say of this nohitt woiIe, that it is tfie ficM 
wkSch ewRr appeared of the kind^ woenkt he npeaking M 
muGh lower terms than it desesves ; the worn, pevb^ 
scarce ever before saw a traiy poetical tnuislatiBtt; wr^ 
ae Dhnlmni ^serves, 

SucUit oar pridr,^OQr tbllj, or otir ftSfi* 

That tew, but thoWi who eanot wnte, tnmslata. 

Mr. Pbpe seemS) ia aiost plaees^ to have beea iospired 
with, the same suhlkne spirit that animates his origin^ ; 
aft be oflon takes fire £rotis a single bint in his author, and 
hkiass Qiut evea wkhi a stroimr and brighter flame of 
imtry^ Thiw the charaoter o?Tbefiite% as it Aands itt 
the English Iltach is heightened, I thinks with more mas* 
terly strokes of satire than appear in the Greek ; as many 
of those simiHes in Momar, wmeh would appear, perhaps, 
to a modem oye too ^ naked and nnornamentedy are 
painted by Pope ia all the beaadful drapery of the most 
gracefnl metaphor. With what propdety of figure, fi>r 
mBtaace, hat w raised the following corapanson ! 

Eot’ ogtof xo^vppo’i NoTor xali)^ivcy OfAi^Xi^Vf 
JlotiAto'tit eri xXtWlp ri yvxror afAHWr 
Too’o’oy ns r oo-or t* %wt Xaey lewiy* 

fls apa rcjf vm moo'a’i xoriO’O’oXor mKK^s 

Thus from hi» fisicry wi n g i whon Bonn sheds 
A Qi^ht of v«pottrs round tho inottxitiun>h(>»dt, 

Swifc jflidiuK mists the dusky fields invade ; 

To thieves more grateful than the midnight shade ; 

While scarce the swains tiielr fbediug flocks survey^ 

Lost and coafos'd amidst die tbideen’d day ; 

So wrapt in gath'iing dust the Greician tram, 

A moving clond, swept oa and bid the plain. 

When Mars, being wounded by Biomed, flies back to 
heaven, Homer compares him, in his passage, to a dark 
cloud raised by summer heats, and driven by the wind. 

O/v S* tx mAms iftCtmi (pat¥tlm 

KavfMlos i| etvtiMio o^wpityoio. II. v. 864 . 

* The inimitable translator improves this image, by 
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throwiag b some circumstances, whirh, not in die 
ori^nal, are esactly k the 8f«nt of Homer : 

Af vapQ|iii.M(iiirB hy A«st«r*t nitiy bmth, 

Fresml: wtS pAafuci.sad Mdaif Msdi of 
BefiMth fiio rose of burning Btnus mO, 

Choftk the i»urdi*d eftrlh, and bladcen all the Atea: 
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High o’er Ae dusty sv^linnd scaUS the kawa* 

There is a description in the eighth book, which Eusta-« 
Ihius, it seems, esteemed the most beaudful mghn-piece 
that conld bo iband in poetnr. If I am not greatly mis- 
tsaken, howeirer, I can prodoce a finer : and I am per- 
suaded even the warmest admirer of Homer will allow 
the following lines are infedor to the corre^nding ones 
in the transition : 

Os 7 ^ or* MP i/fetPtf paetptip a-tknpfip 
ap/v^ma, ore r fwAiro imptfAos 
Etc r* ffpasos aKoww xei tsF^umpts 

Kmt peewat' npatPo9iP 9 * Wippstyn aarmtHS^ stsBng, 
Tioplat S§ r* «}sT0M afp»' 717m rt ffip» vroipi.m» 

lu vm, 555. 

As whpn the moon, refulgent lamp of night, 

O er heavVs clear asuro spreads hir sacied li^bt $ 

When not a breath dwturba tite derp serene. 

And oot « cloud o’crcaats 1I16 sofoim scene, 

Around her throne the vn^id |>IsDets roll, 

And stais unnumber’d gild the fJowuig pole * 

O’er the dark trees a yellover \erdureahed. 

And Ciu with sihrer ov’sy mounlaiB’a head , 

Then snme the vales, the rocks m prospect nse, 

A flood of glory bunts from all the skias , 

The conscious swains, re)oictng in the siAt, 

Eye the blue \auH, and Ueas the useful h^ht* 

I fear the enthusiastic admirers of Hoaoer would look 
upon me with much indignation, were they to hear me 
speak of any thing in modern language as equal to the 
strength and majenty of that great Tathcr of poctiy. But 
the following passage having oeen quoted by a celebrated 
author of antiquity, as an instance of the true sublime^ 
I will leave it to you to determine whether the transla- 
tion has not at least as just a elaiiu to that eharaeter as 
the original. , 
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tls ort xstr^ tft&fi ptwttf, 

Ef /d,{oy»fKit»f ovfikCeM.efvv oCptfAOf v^vp, 

Kfigfuv CK jEAey«Xa»» xotXvf syrao’d* ' 

Tofth Tf mXoen tv eptrn tx^vt votfAur 
(Is rm iMffyoiAtsuv ycvcro t»x^ f»Cos rt. 

II 

As toiredts roll, increas'd by num’rous rills, 

With rage inipetuoub down tUtir echoing bills, 

Eush to the valie, and, pourM along the plmn. 

Hoar through a thousand channels to the mam ; 

The distant shepherd, ti enabling, heara the sound; 

8o mix both hosts, and so their ones tebound. 

There is no ancient author more likely to betray an 
injudicious interpreter into meannesses, than Hdtner;' as 
it requites the* utmost skill and address to preserve that 
venerable air of simplicity which is one of the charactfiN* 
ristical marks of that poet, without sinking the expres* 
sion or the sentiment into coxStcmpt.. Antiquity will fur- 
nish a very strong instance of the truth of this observa- 
tion, in a single line which is preserved to us from a trans- 
Idtion of the Iliad by one Lalmo, a favourite poet^ it seems, 
of Nero: it is quoted by an old scholiast upon Persius, 
and happens to be a version of the following passage in 
the fourth Book : 

Xl/xov 0tCfw9ais TIptafJLOs Ilpiapuiro rt tjeuSas. 
which Nero's admirable poet rendered literally thus : 
Crudum mandutes Priamvm Priamigue pisinnot, 

1 need not indeed have gone so far back for my in- 
stance ! a Labeo of our own nation would have supplied 
me with one much nearer at hand. Ogilby or Hobos (I 
forget which) has translated this very verse in the same 
ridiculous manner : 

And eat up EViam and hu childjren all. 

But, among many other passages of this sort, 1 observ- 
ed one in the same book, which raised hiy curiosity to 
examine in what manner Mr. Pope had conducted it.— 
Juno, in a general council of the gods, thus accosts Ju- 
piter : 
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Attofait KfiNnSuf 

Hus fdiXiif «Xio» 9MMII id* «riXifatf 

l^^a;9*y OP iifuo'a yuay^ ; nayuA^p h /Mt twot 
Aecop ayitpHff^f U^iayiy xatutf toto ri 

^bich is as nmdi fts if she had said, io plain English, 
** Why surely, Jupiter, you won’t be so cruel ns to ren- 
der ineffectual all niy estpence of labour and svieat. — 
** Have I not tired both my horses, in order to raise ibrces 
^ to ruin .Priam and h» mmily?” It requires the most 
delicate touches imamnable to raise such a sehtiment as 
this into any tolerable degree of dignity. But a skilful 
artist knows how to embellish the most ordinary subject; 
and what would be low and spiritless from a less masterly 
pencil, becomes pleasing and graosAil when worked up 
by Mr. Pope’s: 

Shall tbrn, O tyrant of th* sthmal plnin* 

My Bchemet. my labours, aad my hoprs ba vain 1 
Have 1 for this shook Uion wiUi alarms, 

Assembled nations, set two worlds in artois > 

Xo spread the war I flew from shore to shore, * 

Xh* immortal coursers scarce the labour bore* 

But, to shew you that I am not So enthusiastic an ad- 
mirer of this glorious performance, as to be blind to its 
imperfections, 1 will venture to poiDt out a passage or 
two (amongst others which might oe mentioned) wherein 
Mr. Pope’s usual judgment seems to have failed him. 

When Iris is sent to inform Helen that Paris and Me- 
nelaus were going to decide the fate of both nations by 
sin^e combat, and were attually upon the point of en- 
gaging, Homer ^describes her as hastily throwing a veil 
over her face, a^ Hying to the Scsean gate, from whence 
she migjit have a full view of the field of battle. 

AvltMt apy isvpyi KaXv^afMPfi o9onartPf 
ilffMtr' fx haTiafMiOf rtpip M'At ^axpv viove's. 

Ova oiv* ayM ryyt mat Sv* swo»|o, &c. 

Af^/a V 0ir«9’ txavop, oOi txatat *av>^ai %9ap, 

1l. iii. 141. 

. Nothing could possibly be more interesting to Helen, 
than the circumstances in which she is here represented^ 
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it wu neoess^ theM&M to ochiUfcihoi^M Hmier w« 
see has, with iimch eageraeis ami inuotuositjrin tet.inoT. 
tioii. Bii(Wihst«mte«aiimca]|BaHa^t^ thallheat* 
tiiade whataht tba Halaa oFhlr. aj^paass^ 

0*«ir her fair fiace « mowy » 

»°y ^ . . 

, Skr utoi^ liDiptepatojlhAliotpwiglic^ * 

Hiose espTcsttons of si^^d nod which 

ooetir so often In the ordinal lines, ovrtKti — 6jf(MMro — 
ijesfov, would have b^n eufficii^ one dmuld have 
imi^ned, to h«ve a tmnslatOf fi^om AlUing into 

an impropriety of &8 kind. t 

This brmgB to inv mind anotlier mstance of the same 
nature, where our 8h|^sh pdet, bv not attending to the 
particular etpression of his author, has given us a picture 
of^ very different kind than what ii«ii£er mtended. In 
the first Iliad the leader is intf odaced intb a council of 
the Grecian chidb, where very warhi debates arise be- . 
tween Agememiiea and AcHUleSs As nothing was likely to ^ 
prove more fatal to the Grecians than k dissension be- 
tween those tyro wiiicet, tbS venerable md Kestor is re-' 
presented as greauy alarmed at the consequences of this 
quarrel, and rising ujp.tp ipodccatc between them with a 
vivad^ much bejdnd his' years. TGie circumstance 
Homer has happily ip^ixiyated by a single word : 

rot^t h 

ASoPOriii 

Upon which one of die oommentaton very justly <d^ 
Berves-*«ret in re tnegna et perieulomt nm piaeidi aannr^ 
gepim faeitf wed prorumpentem ienm quoque^ A cir- 
cumstance which Horace seems to have wd pavticiiiariy ’ 
in his view in tjie epistle to inllins \ 

iWiter cmpmtre UtH 
MlWt W iiMr iMrmm- Sp* a 

This hcaixty Mr. Pope has utterly overlooked, and sub- 
btituted an idea very different from that winch the verb 
oiriopvtf stt^csts : ho renders k, 
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Jlptt Mftt irosa'the ugv 

But a more uofortonate word could scarcely have been 
joined with arote, as it destroys the whole spirit of the 
piece, and is just the reverse of what both the occasion 
and the orinnal required* 

I doubt, Euphronius, you are growing weary : will you 
have patience, however, whilst I mention one obsenra- 
lion more ? and 1 will interrupt you no longer. 

When Mendaus and Paris enter the lists, Pope 8ay% 

Amidtt the drMdftal v«l6 the chiefs adfsace, 

All pale with nge, and shake tha threaCiuiiglaoee. 

In the original it is, 

Afives ^fpxofuvoi. 1 l. in. 341. 

Bat does not the expression — dl pale with rage — call up 
a veiy contrary idea to Sfivor ^tfieopufott The former 
seems to suggest to one’s-imagination, the ridiculous pas- 
sion of a couple of female fcolds; whereas the latter 
^nveys the ternfying image of two indignant heroes, 
undated with calm and deliberate valour. ForeweU—* 
T ai^ &c. 


LETTER XXI. ^ 

ro CLEORA. 

Marrh 3. ITSg. 

After having read your last letter, I can no longer 
doubt of the truth of those salutary effects which are said 
to have been produced by the application of certain 
written words. 1 have myself experienced the possibility 
of the thing : and a few strokes of your pen have abated 
a pain, which of all others is the most uneasy, and the 
most difficult to *be relieved ; even the pain, my Cleora, 
of the mind. To sympathize with my sufferings, as Cleora 
kindly assures me she does, is to assuage them ; and half 
the uneasiness of her absence is removed, when she tells 
me that she regrets mine. 



I Aswredly find tliat cAii inak mirades» 

1 Will behave libQwi^e tW you have the giftef|»qphecy>} 
andl^ao po longer despair that the timewiS ooun, whea 
we sha}] agmo lae^ since you have absolutely proiK»uiM>> 
ed tbi|.t it will, t have ventured^ tbereibra) \ab you (mil 
sec by my last letter) already to name the day. lo the 
mean time, J amuse myself with doing every tUiag tbafi 
looks like a preparation for my journey; egia apr»ie 
hraccia per siiingfrvi i^ettuo$ameiU9 al inio ssaao. 

. The truth is, you are every instant in my thoughts, 
and each occurrraoe that arises saggaStTyou to my re- 
membrance. If I sep a clear sky, f^ish it may extend 
to you ; and if I oWrve a clohdy oiie^ I^am uneasy lest 
luy Cleora should be exposed to it. I never read an in • 
tercsting story, or a pertinent remark, that 1 do not long 
to communicate it to you, and learn to double my rebsn 
by heaiipg your judiciDus observations* 1 cannot take a 
turn in my garden but every walk oalls you into my 
mind. All tleora ! I never view those scenes of our for- 
mer conversations, without n sigh. Judge then how of- 
ten I sigh, when every object that surrounds me brings 
you f«>w to my imii^natiQn. You remember the atti- 
tude in which the faithful Penelope is drawn in Pope’s 
Odyssey, when she goes to fetch the bow of Ulysses for 
the suitors : 

Mrm hw Imm f )w laid the welUlcnotm bow. 

And pensive 841 ;. and tpare bes^n CQ flow. 

I find myself in numbeiicss such tender reveries; and 
if 1 were ever so much disposed to bauisli you from my 
thoughtte it would be. impossible 1 should <io so, in a 
place where every thing that presents itself to^sne^ re^ 
minds me that yqu were once here. 1 mqst not expect 
(1 ought itot,ind^d» f<» the sake of your repose, M wish) > 
to be thus frequently and thus fondly the subject of yomr 
ineditaMemif but may 1 not hope that you emi^ei few 
inopents at least of every day, in thinkiDg of him nrhose 
whole attention )is fixed upon you? 

I have sent yoit^be History of the Conquesit of 
CO, in English, which, as it is translated by so good a 
^hand, yrdl bo equally pleauing*and le^s iroablesone, than 
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mduig it in the I tong to be ef this party in 

yowexfiwlkiott to1»e4iew w0ii^bfrl tatdy ^as in your 
oonquesu of Italy, flow iMappily could' 1 sit by Cleora*s 
aide^ and puMue the Sfnaakrda it» thehr triamphs, as 1 
fbrmeriy did the Roiuens ; W make a transition ^tcfm a 
nation of heroes to a republfo of ants ! Glorious days in- 
de«d ! when we passed whole mornings either With dic- 
tatme or batterdies ; and sometimes sent oat a colony of 
Homans, and sometunes of emibcto ! Adieu. 1 am, &c. 

t I 

i f nu'. n ,1 LBTs;,' iir’.rn'.L im 

LETTER XXU. 

j ' ^ *,TO PALE^IOir, 

. » T 1 ‘ , Dec. 18 , irso. 

< TirotjGH I aid net cottvinted^l^ ^mr arguments, I am 
charmed by yoar elocpience, and admire the preacher at 
the same time tliat I dondemn the doctrine. But there 
is no soit of dersonb whose dpinions one is more inclined 
to wisdl rkbi, than thosd who are ingeniously in the 
wrong ; 'who hraire the art to add grace to error, and can 
dignify mistakes. 

Forgive dm, then, Palemon, if 1 am more than com« 
monly solicitous that you should review the sentiments 
you advanced, (L wall not say supported) with so much 
elegance in your last letter, and tnat I ^ess you to re- 
consider your notioiis again and again. Can I diil, in- 
deed, to wish that* you may find reason to renounce an 
opinion, wlikh may poasibly, one day or other, deprive 
me of a friend, and my country of a patriot, while Pro^ 
videnoe, perhaps, would yet have spared him to both ?«-<- 
Can J fiulso f^ret,>tiint I sliould bold one of the most 
valuable eo^yaoents of my life upon a tenure more than 
ordinacily precarious ; and that, msldes tliose numheiiesa 
accidents by which chance may snatch 3 hmj from the 
world, a gloomy sky, or a cross event, may 'determine 
Palenien to pat a&*et]d to a life,wbichatt wiiohave been 
a wi^oss to must for ever admiro ? 

Bat, ^ dees the Supreme Being (you WskydiepenSe hh» 
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** boutititiB ttpott difibrent ffoiti fill otiher bene** 

factors, and will be fiMPoa a^ft upon me whidi b no 
^ lbfi|er aoeoptabie P 

Let me dentand, in retom, whether a creatore, eo cow* 
fined in ks peroopdons as man, may not mistake hb lirae 
interest, and rejeec, fpitm a parcial regard, what would 
be w<di worth acoepting upoa a more comprehensM 
view ? May not even a mortal benefiwtor better under- 
stand the VMue of that present he offers^ than the person 
to whoin it b tendered f And shall the ^reme Author 
of alt beneficence be esteemed less wise in distingubbing 
the worth of those grants he confers ? 1 agree with you, 
indeed, that we were called into existence in order to 
receive happiness : hot I can by no means infer from 
thence* that we are at liberty to resign our being when- 
ever it becomes a burden, tin the contrary, those pre- 
mises seem to lead to a oondtisiondireetly opposite ; and 
if the gracious Author of my life created me with an in- 
tent to make me happy, does it not necessaadiy foDoir, 
that I shall most certainly obtain that privilege^ if! dk> 
not justly forfeit it by my own mbconducc? Numberless 
ends may be answered, if the schemes of Providence, 
by turoing aside or interrupting that stream of bouncy, 
which our limited reason can in no sort discover. How 
presumptuous, then, must it be, to throw back a grant 
upon tne hands of the great Gmmor of the universe, 
merely because we do not immediately fed, or under- 
stand, its full ndvaatagm ! 

That it b the imention of the Deity we should remain 
in this state of being, till his summons calls us away , seems 
as eyident as that wc at first entered into it by his com- 
mand *. for we can no more ooutiiuie, than wc could, be- 
gin to exist, without the concurrence of the same supreme 
interposition. While, therefore, the animal powers do 
not cease to peribna those functions to whidi they wore 
directed by tiieir great Anthor, it may justly, 1 think, be 
concluded tliat it is hb design they should not. 

Still, howevur,^ you urge, That by putting a period to 
” your owa existence here, yon only alter tlie modificn- 
** tkiq of matter ; and how (you ask) b the order of Pro- 
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^ Tiifenoe disturbed hy tsban^lAg the camUnatbn of a 
** parcel of atoma fiom one {i%me to another I’’ 

But surely, Palemon, there is a fhlleoy in this reason- 
ing: suicide is something more than chapgiiig tlie com- 
ponent parts of the animai qwirhl|ft « It is striking outa 
spuritual aubstanoe from that ra«|rof beings wherein the 
svise Anthor of nature has placed it, and wcihly break* 
ittginjipon sonetitlier order of existenenerlmd as it is tm» 
possible fbr the limited powers of residh to penetrate the 
desigas of Providence, it can neMh^ifsoved that this 
is not disturb^ the sdiemesdjplaaei Wa possibly 
may be, and indeed most pndjiHuM connected with 
some higher rank of creaturefHPS^bilosophy will ne^ 
rer be able to determine, fehet dBSle coanexions may not 
he disconcerted by prematiirdy quitting our present man- 
sion. 

One of the strongest passiont implwted in human na^ 
ture is tlie fear of death. It seems, indeed,, to be placed 
by Providence as a sort of guard to retain mankina wi^hr 
in their appointed station. Why, eke, should it so uro- 
Tersally, and almost invariably, operate? It is observable 
that tio such affection appears in any species of beings be- 
low us. They have no temptation, or no ability, to de- 
sert tbe post assigned to them, and therefore it should 
seen^ they have no checks of this^od to keep them 
within tbw prescribed limits* TMflw horror, then, 
in mankind, at the appcebension afwir dissolution, car- 
ries with it, I think, a very strong presumptive argument 
in favour of tbe opinion 1 am endeavouring to maiiitain : 
for if it were not given to us fer the purpose 1 have sup- 
posed, what other can it serve ? Can it be imagined 
that the benevolent Author of nature would have so 
deeply wove it into our constitution, only to interrupt 
our present enjoymentb ^ • 

1 cannot, I confess, discover how tbe practice of sui- 
cide can be justified upon any principle, except upoa 
that of downright atheism. If we suppose a good pro- 
vidence to govern the world, the oonsequenee is undeni- 
able, that wo must entirely roly upon it* If we ima(;ine 
an evil one to prevail, what chaiK» is there of hiding * 



that happneos in aimtker scfue, which we hMre Sh vam 
sought m4o this ? The same oialevoleM omtaiporenCe 
can M eluiilj pursue us in the next remote, as persecute 
ua in thiaonr first station. 

UpiMi the wholes Palemon, prudehct strbngly foriMds 
•0 hazardous an expenrnent as that of being our own cx- 
eeuttoncra. We know the worst that can h^pen in sup- 
portuift life wider all its moat wretched arcaaiStances * 
and if we should be mistalccn in thinking it our duty to 
endure a load, which m truth we may securely fey down ; 
It IS an error extremelv hunted in its ooniequenoes Tlioy 
cannot extend beyond tlus present exislettoe, and possibly 
roay end much earlier whereas no mortal can, with the 
loast degree ot assuraoce, pronounce what tnOy not? he the 
cftect m acting agreeably to the contrary opinion^ 
1 am, &C« 


LETTER XXia 

TO CLYTANDE&* 

Sept SS IW 

I AM by no rnomis m the seiitnucptb of that t^recinn 
nfyoblr acaudintaMLwho, as often as he wa*> picsscd to 
man v, replied eitfHhat it was too soon or too laic and 
1 ttnnk my fevoonie author^ the honest Montaigne, a 
little tOo setCte when he obsenos, upon this story, 

Jaut Poppoi^wnU d toute action importune for 

— » hstlirr of UiOfOBiti brd hj fur 

And wiili mjrsterioiu reverence J dtun MtUon 

Howerei, I am not adventurous enough to joSn wrth 
those Incnds }ou fiiention, who are sohriting yon, it 
veems to lorik out for an engagement of this kind. It is 
an muon which requires so much delicacy in the cement- 
ing , It is a commerce where so many nice circumstances 
]niK»t concar to render it successful, that I Would not 
^ venture to pronounce of any two pciaons, that they are 
* quidificd for each other. 



1 4o 4iot knowia WOMU mire 

fonne4 to r^iMl«r>ft man of Mjra'micl'geiemityi happy in 
thw«atBl;e^.tl)aE Amaaia) yalJ.ahonMrfeavceiy hare con- 
rage to rcconamend even Aaaam iqend. You 

liiwe seen her, I dare aay,»a tboufland mmes; ^t 1 am 
persuaded she never attracted ynafr paiticular observa- 
tion, for aho is m the number of tboscuivlio are ever over- 
looked in a orowd« ^As often as I oooverse with ^her, 
she puts me in mind of the galckm age i there is an inno- 

2 and simplicity in M her ivoi^s and actioBa,*that 
} any thing the poets baire described of those pure 
andaijtless times. Indeed tbe^gimatest part of her life 
has beeq speat'much in tlie same way at the eariy inha- 
bitants of the world, in chat blameless period of it, used, 
we are told, dispose of theirs ; under the shade and 
shelter of her own venerable oaks, and in those rural 
amusements which are sure to produce a confirmed habit 
both of health' IhtI dieerfulness. ‘ Amasia never said, or 
attempted to sav, a sprightly thing in all her life; but she 
has done ten dibiuand geOeroos ones ; and if she is not 
the most conspicuous figure at an assembly, she never en- 
vied or maligned tboswwbo are. Her heart is all tender- 
ness and benevolence : no success ever attended any of 
her acvjualntaiice, which did not fill her bosom with the 
most disinterested complacency ; as no misfortune ever 
readied her knowledge, that she did not relieve or parti- 
cipate W her generosity. If ever she diould fall into the 
hands of a man she loves, (and Jam persuaded she would 
esteem it the worst kind of prostitution to resign iicrself 
into any other) her whole life would be one continued 
series of kindness and oomplianoe. The humble opinion 
she has of her own uncommon merit, would make ncr so 
much the mura MmsihJe of iier husband’s; aiKl those little 
snbmissioas on his side, whidi a woman of more pride 
and spirit would consider only as u claim of right, would 
be.esleenaed by Amasia as so many additional motives to 
bor Ip^ and gratitude, 

i)ut^ if 1 ll wed any longer upon this nniiable picture, I 
jqay he in danger^ pcrlmps, of rcsenililing that nncpeut 
artist, who grew enamoured of tba producMonxif his.ownT 
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pMicH ; ht dterefoi^, ns weH ns tn pot' an 

end to yodr it will l^e best^ 1 bolievci) to wop 

here,* laorjt&e/ ^ 


LETTER XXIV, 

t6 O9ONTI0. 

' f WAS apprehensive my last had giren yon but too nrach 
'occasion of recollecting* the remark of one of your ad- 
ititred aneieitts, that ** the art bf eloquence is taught by 
^ malt, but it is the Gods alone that inspire the Wisdom 
Of silence.'^ That wisdom, however, yoo are not willing 
*l should yet practise ; and you must needs, it seems, have 
my farther sentiments upon the sobject of oratory. Be it 
then as my friend requires : but let him remember, it is a 
hazardous thing to put some men upon talking on a fit- 
vounte topic. ^ 

One of the most pleasing exercises of the imaghiatiofi, 
|S that wherein she is employed in comparing distinct 
ideas, and discovering their various reseinblances. There 
is ho single pr.*ccption of the mind that is noi capable of 
an inhntte number of considerations in refbience to other 
objects ; and it is in the noveky and variety of these dn- 
^gpecred connexions, that the iicbncssof a writer’s genius 
is chiefly displayed. A vigorous and lively t^c*y does 
not tamely confine itself to the idea which lies before it, 
but looks 1>eyond the immediate object of its contempla- 
tion, aad obserrea hbw it stands in oonforroity wkh uum- 
bHe^ otliers. It is the prerogative of tlic human mind 
^libstd brmgits iiiiagrs together, and compare the several 
ciretomStances * bf Similitude that attend them. By this 
^Weans, eloqdence ekereises a kind of magic power ; she 
banreisehmamerable beauties from the most barren sab- 
jtbtsiWnd give the grace of novelty to the most common. 
The 'magitMatOA kf moi kept awake by the most agreeable 
miotiott, hnd entertained with a thousand different views 
jhoth of mr^and natnee, which still terminate upon the 
oljbct. Fot this season I prefor thb metaphor 
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to the«aiilo» va ^iar tooM^^oaiinf iil 9 l^^of illnstratioiu 
In ihe formpB^ the actieo of the mind is leM lengnid^ a9 ic 
is employed at one and the same instant in onAparing 
the resemblance with the idea it attends; whereas, in the 
latter, its opera^nsttmimre obliged to stand 

still, as it were, in order to contemplate first the principal 
object, and then its corresponding ima^. 

Of all the flowers, however, that embellish the regions 
of eloquence, there is none of a more tender and delicate 
tiatnre; as there is nothing wherein a fine writer is more 
distinguished from one ef an onUnary class^ than in the 
eond^Dt and application of this figure. He is at liberty, 
indeed, to range throngb the whom compass of creatioti, 
and collect his images ^ocn every object that surrounds 
him. .But though he may be thus amply futnislied with 
miiteruils, great judginent is required in choosing them : 
for to render a metaphor perfec^it must not only be apt, 
hut pleasing ; it must entertain, as well as enlighten. 
Mr. Dryden, ^erefore, can hardly escape the imputation 
of a very mwrdonable breach of delicacy^ wben,*iii the 
dedication of his Juvenal, he observes to the Earl of Dor- 
set^ that ** some bad poems carry their owner's marks 
about them— -some brand or other on th^kutiock^ or 
that €ar^ that it is notorious wlu> arc the owners of the 
** cattle.’’ The poet Manilius seems to have raised an 
im^e of the same imudicious kind, in that compliment 
which he pays to Homer in the following verses: 

ar prtjktM 

QjpTiiB patterifaM laJ^bo^ in tkrmxite dweit, 

I could nevet-read these lines without calling to mind 
those grotesque heads, winch are fixed to tho roof of the 
old building of King's college in Cambridge ; which the 
ingenious architect hag represented in the of vomiting 
outFtlM rein, that flills through oertain pipes most judi- 
aously stuck in their mouths lor chat purpose. Mr. Ad- 
dison, reconiiuends a method of tiding the propriety of a 
niete]^ior, by drawing it out hi visible presentation. — 
Aprdiii^y, I think this curious conceit of the builder 
might be employed to the advantage of the youth in that 
university, and serve for as proper an illustration of (ho 





qf, ijie fOQit^^migQt a« ftba^ fU9CHU\t piptivne 
;w(y^h w«iu«M>8, « 

FMPwU^g fjTi?ia hill aad ^ gfwip^itf 

•* ^ ‘/. . . 

^ ,, BKifi a ,qartafp.,d(5pOBWD is rcj^wfi^^Ao 

p<?rf(?<jjli OM}^|;^rj| a wptcx ©f true aod 
^genius will always aiii{^e oat thaina^t oUvioualipageef 
and pli^ce ^Uem in th© jnQ9t unnbservad. points of rasem- 
tUancet Accordingly, all allusions wliicb point to tha 
^mora abstruse bcancnas of the arts or sciences, and witli 
wbich none can be supposed to be acqnaiuted but those 
whu have gone far into the deeper studies^ should he 
carefully avoiidcd, not only as pedantic, but impartincut ; 
as they pervert the single use w this figure, and add new 
tber grace nor force to the idea they woold elucidate*— 
The most pleasing metaphors, tliereforc, arc those wliicb 
pre dcrivea from the more frequent occurrences of art or 
nature, pr the civil transactions and customs of inanbinii. 
Thus, hopr CKpressivc, yet at the si^a time how fainilb^r, 
is that image which Otway has put into tlie uiootb of Me- 
teilus, in bis play of Coiua Marius, whore he calls SuU 
picius 

That mad arild bull aphom JMTiirius IcU loosn 
On earh occasion, wlioii he'd make Jtume leci Idm# 

' T» mil dnf laus and hbertm i* tir air ' 


J^t I never mqt witli a more agreeable, or a more ^ 
oUusion, than one in Quintus Cnrtiui, which >s 
^rrowed frpm the most ordinary object in jcoinnion life* 
Xlnit author r^eseiits Craterns as dissuading Alexander 
froip coaiiiuung his Indian expedition, against enemies 
too contctuptihle,^ he tells him, for the glory of his anus; 
and concludegthis ^ceeb with the following beautiful 
thought: CUbgl/arid ob&o/escit in sordidis hoi^tibus: nec 
ffifidqu^ indignius esi quam coosumi enm uhi nan potent 
q^ndi. Now I am got into Latin quotations, 1 cannot 
foibear mentbaliig a most beautiful passage, which I 
lately had the pleasure of reading and which 1 will voi>- 
^ tiu*e , to produce as equal to any thing of tlie same hind, 
' j)itlier ill uDcient or modem composition* i met with it 
‘(tlir spi^cch of a young oratoi;, tp w^m I have the hap- 
piness to be related, and who will one day, I persuade 
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pro^ ns great an tD hk cototitij^v |ie%i 

nt vt^siftnt t6 that leatfM ^detety i^f wMdi hekst itieai* 
her. of tfa^ writittgs'bf a^ebhiteld pre- 

late, who received his educatibti ia'that faihmis seiinMry 
toSvMch'he bdtaUgii^ abtf ifitlstnitet <be peenKar elli^ance 
which distinguish^ att that ahthot^s perrormaiices, by the 
foHowing jost and ^pldasidg assemblage of diction nhd 
imagery : In ^uodeumgt^' dim Se parabdi ( et per \jfkHk 
done versAtilc %lMi se dutH tngtHium ) iiemb yt/d hit^ mi 
soli propridy id ittumindint i hand diisitfiitei (rdiuso Tttkiti 
rtidioy qiii per totam tabukm gHseens eamverh giitirA denn/i- 
tiat As there *is nothing more entertaining tb the ithaeina- 
fion than tlie productions of the line arts; thefe is no icind 
of similitudes or metaphors which are in general more 
striding, than those which allude to their pTopeities atfd 
’ etSbet^. It is with great judgment, therefore, chat the 
ingenious author of the dialogue cbnccitnng the 'decline 
of eloquence among the Romans, recommends to Ids 
orator a geneilpl acquaintance witli the whole circle of the 
polite arts. A knowledge of this sort furnibhes an au- 
thor with iHustrations of the' most agitable kind, and 
sets a gloss upon his compositions wliich enb^eus thcUk 
with singular grace and spirit. 

Wore 1 to point out the beauty and efficacy of meta- 
phorical language, by particular instances, 1 should rather 
draw my examples tram the modems than tliC anciems ; 
the latter being scarcely, I think, so exact and delicatO in 
this article of composition, as the fbrme^*. The great im- 
provements, indeed, in natural knowledge, winch have 
oecn made la these later ages, have opened a vein of 
mvtaphor entirely unknown to the ancients, and ennchCd 
the fancy of modern wits with a new stock of the most 
picasing ideas : a circumstance which must give them a 
very considerable advantage over the Greeks and Re- 
mans. I am sure, at least of all the writings with which I 
have boon conversant, the works of Mr. Addison wi}l 
afford the most abundant supply of this kind, in all its 
vnnoty and pei^ction. Trutti and beauty bf ima]|ei]y ik, 
indeed, his characteriStical distinction, and the principal 
point of eminence which mbos his style above thatW 
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Aiilhor in any kiip;iiage that has fallen within ^7 
notice. He is every where highly figurative ; yet, at the 
same time, he is the most easy and perSpicuoos writer I 
have ever perused. The reason is, his images are always 
taken fivim the most nattiral and familiar apfMBamiioes t 
is they are chosen with the utmost delicacy add jodg* 
ihent. SuHerme only to mention one oat of a thbusand 
1 coaid name, as it appears to me the finest and most ez- 
hrds^ve that ever language conveyed. It is in one of 
m inimitabte papers upon Paradise Lost, where he is tak^ 
iim hotke nf those changes in nature Which tlie author 
m that truly^diviiie poem describes as immediately iue- 
Ceeding the fall. Ainliim hther prodigiii, Milton iepre* 
aents the sun in an edi fljy ’and at the same tknea bnghl 
eihud in the western ilHm ^ the heavens descending 
with a hand of angels, Addison, in order to ShOw>« 

his author's art nnd yadginenC in the conduct nnd ihspo* 
sition of this sufoltmn^flcenery, ohserveS) ^ the whole tnea^ 
^ in of nature is dttrktned^ that this glorious nmthinb 
^ may appear in all its lustre odd magnificence.’' I know 
not, Oroiites, whether yoa will agree in sentiment with 
me ; but 1 must confess I am at a loss whiclf to admire 
most upon this occasion, the poet or the critic. 

There is a double beauty in images of this kind When 
they are not only metaphors, but illusions. I was much 
pleased with an instance 'of this uncommon species, in a 
little poem entitled TAe Spkw^ The author of that piece 
(who has thrown togetbiff more original thoughts than I 
Wver read iti tlie same compass of lines) speaking of the 
advmiteges of exercise in dissipating those gloomy va- 
pours, which are so apt to hang upon some minds, em- 
ploys the following image: 

^ JUrow t|yt a •tone, Uie gisot 

You will observe, Orontes, that the metwhor here is 
conceived with great propriety of thought, if we consider 
it only in hs pnmary view; but when wo see it pointing 
still farther, and hiating at the story of David and Goliah, 
^ receives a very conriderabte improvement from thib 
* dSubk application. 
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ItoMistWopnied* sQiseof dii9 ^rMest authors both 
ancient and modens have made many remarkable blipa 
in the management of this figarp^ and have bometimes ev 
pressed themselves oath a^ much impropriety as an honest 
sailor of my aoquaintance> a captain of a privateer, who 
wrote an accpuut to bis owners of an eo^gement, ** in 
^ which be had the good fortunei” he told tliem, of having 
only one of biaAoair shot through the uoscl" The great 
caution, th€ir6lbre,f should be, never to join any jd^a to a 
figvrative eapression, which would not be applicable to 
it in a literal sense. Thus Cicero, in his treatise De CUh 
ru speaking of the family of the Scipios is 

guilty of an impropriety of this kind: Ogrneromm stir* 
jMHa (says he) iangnam d» unm arborem plura generaf 
m in i»tam tltmium muUorum itmtam atque illuminatam 
mpmn^iani. Mr* Addison, likewise, has fallen into an ei^ 
roc of the same sart, where be observes There is not a 
^ single view of homaii Jiatnre, which is not sufficient to 
^ etUiuguuh the teeds of pride.*’ In this passage he evi«* 
dently unites images together which have no connexion 
with each other, When a seed has lost its power of ve- 
getation, I mighs in a metaphorical sense, say it is ei^ 
tinguUhed ; but when, in the same sense, I call that di^ 
position of the heart which produces pride the seed of 
that passion, 1 canuot, without introducing a confusion 
of ideas <^pply nny yrord to tud hot what corresponds 
with its veal properties or ciroumstanoes* 

Another mistake in the use of this figure is when dif- 
ferent images are crowded too close upon each other, or 
(to express myself after Quintilian) when a sentence acts 
out with storms and tempests and ends with tire 
flames. A judicious reader will observe an improprie^ 
of this kina in one of the late essays of the inimitable au- 
tlu>r last quoted, Where he tdls^us **that women were 
" formed to temper mankind, not to set an edge upon 
their mipds and blow up in them those passions which 
** are too apt to rise of thdr own accord/ Thus a cele- 
brated orator, speaking of that little blackening spirit in 
mankiod, which w fond of discovering spots in prignt- 
csl characters, remarks^ that when persons of tips ease 
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f#f temper have tncfitiened any virtue of theh* peighbeurf 
It is well if, to balance the matter, they do not clap 
" aonie fiiAilt into tbe opposite scale, that so fAp eisdhKy 
* ma^ n0t go off uith jljfitig col'jutt,** Dr. Swift' also, 
wibnac style ia the most pnae and simple of aay of our 
cktseio writers, and wlio does not seem in general very 
food of the figurative mamicr, is not always free from 
censure tn his mimagemeat of die metaphorical language. 
In his Essay on tho Dissentions of Athens and liome,} 
speaking uf tlie populace, he takes notice, tbatv thou^ 
** ki tlieir corrupt notions of divine worship, they are a{rt 
to mvltipljr their gods, yet their earthly devotkm io 
^ #ekiam paid to above one idal at a time, whose oar 
^ they pull with less murmuring and much more skiU^* 
^ thnu when they sliarcd the Iming, or even hold the 
“ heifn.^ The most injhdlddu^ w'ritef could not possibly 
Jiavo fallen into a luo^ al^surd inoonsis^ency of metaphor 
than this eininent wit has inddvcrtent}| been betrayed 
into, ill this passage. For what connexion is there be- 
tween worshipping and rovings mid who ever heard be- 
fore of pulling the oar of an idol ? 

As tliere are certain iDetaphors which are commdn to 
all langufigo, there are others of so delicjite a imtore, as 
not to hear transpkuiting from one nation into another, 
I'liere is no part, thereFm, of the business of a transla- 
tor more dithcnlt to manage than this figure, as it re- 
quires great judgment to distinguish when it may, and 
iiiay nor, he naturalized with propriety and elegance.— 
'i'lie want of this necessary discernment has led the com- 
mon race of translators into great absurdities, and is one 
of the principal reasons that performances Of this kind 
arc ^nerally so insipid. What strange work, ioT instande, 
would an iujudidousintorpreter make with the ftdio Wing 
inotaplior in Homer? « 

Nvr ystf 5a vavntrvtv tvt ^vpa i^atrou oaqaar. 

lu X. 173 . 

Hut Mr. Pope, by artfully dropping the particular image 
yet retuuiiug the gcuend idea, has happily preserved tlie 
spijfit ut hih mitlu^, and at the same time humoured the 
diiliTcnt slate of his own countrymen. 




Aod iiowyOromea, do you not think'it high time to bej| 
diHnissod from this fniiy hml ? Pormit me, Hthwever, 
jiiBC to ad^ that this figOTOy which casts >so inucih ligho 
and heauiv upon works pf genius, ought to be*entiroiy * 
banished from the severer composUicMS of phttotophy. ' 
It as the business pf the hater to sepanee resoinbtoiie^ 

S iito find them, and to deliver her disooverieBln the' 
nest and most unomamented esapiessionSbt Mooh chs-* 
pnte, and, perhaps, many^criots, might have bi^n tdbid- 
ed, if metaphor had been thus coafinQd>ivlthiii<its proper 
limits, and neimr wandered from the regions hf etcMfOtnee 
apd poetry, i»D,&c« u ^ 

' |.etT¥;r % tv . ! 

' ' TO railOTltS. 

Aag^Bt5,lTM. 

Don't you begin to think that I ill deserve the pre- 
scription you sent me, since I have scarce^ had the man- 
nt;is even to thank you for it? It mu^t he Confessed I * 
Irnve neglected to honour mp phpticmn with the honour 
due unto him: that is, Iha\e omitted noi ouly what I 
ought to have performed by gooc^breedmg, bat what I 
am expressly enjoined by my Bible^ I am not, however, 
entirely without excuse ; a silly one, 1 own ; neveitiio- * 
less, it is the truth. I have lately bran a go^ deal o«t^< 
of spirits. But at length the fit is over. Amongsi the ' 
number of those things which are wanting to sroore me 
from a return of it, 1 must always reckon the "company 
of my friend. I havr, indeed, frcqupnt occasion for you ; 
not in the way of )our profession, but in a better : in 
tlie way of fricndbliip. There is a hdafing quality in that 
intercourse, which a certain author has, witii infinite pro- 
priety, termed the medicine life. It is a medickie'*’ 
winch, unluckily, hos almost wholly out of luy I’Mdl;' 
fortune having separated me fiom those few friends ' 
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ivhom I pretend or desire to dainit General acquaint* 
anoes, you knoiv, I am not much inclined to eid^vata ; 
so that I am at present as much secluded from society as 
1 were a so/otrnifr in a strange land. Though retire- 
ment is my dear delict, yet, upon some occasions, I 
think I have too mnen or it; and I agree with Balzaf:^ 
qne h solitude est certainment me belle chose : tnais ily 
a plehir ^fatoir quelqu^un qui saehe r^ondre; i qui on 
puisse dirt de terns m tms^ que la solitude est une belk 
chose. But 1 must not foi|;et, that, as 1 sometimes want 
company, you may as often wish to be alone ; and that 
1 may, peniaps, be at this instant breaking in upon ope 
of chose hours which you desire to enjoy without inter- 
rupdoa* I will only detain yon, therefore, whilst I add 
that 1 am, &c* * 


LETTER XXVL 

TO PHlDirPUS^ 

May 1 , 1745. 

If that friend of yours, whom you are desirous to add 
to the number of mine, were endued with no other quality 
than the lost you mentioned in the catalogue of his vii- 
tues ; I should esteem his acquaintance as one of mv most 
valuable privileges. When you assured me, therefore, of 
the generosity of his disposition, I wanted no additional 
motive to embrace your proposal of joining you and him 
at**. To say truth, I consider a generous mind as the 
noblest work of the creation, and am persuaded, where- 
ever it resides, no real merit can be wanting. It is, per- 
haps, the most singular of all the inornl endowments. X 
am sure, at least, it ispfien imputed where it cannot justly 
be claimed. The meanest self-love, under some refined 
disguise, frequently passes upon common observers for* 
this godlike principle; and I ha\c known many a popular 
action attributed to this motive, when it flowed from no 
higher a source than the suggestions of concealed vanity* 
Good-nature, as it has many features in common with this 








witboot «Mrf to mcb tboaff^oriain«l«^tioill 

which coDsticutt 4 ibe oniftne bmma^ike Boeal ehA- 
racter, Religm, wiibmt ihit fovtarcigD pl-iaoilfltty deg^ 
nentm Ha»0 ilitnah fau^kfid^ipadom hito aspeomsoH^ 
niog s learning f« iNitihe avtilaaiirf’tlie imiidiL ilao idii 
more pleaawgilaiid efr iam hi ei tiH fa a wMl^^igeBeitaailt 
sanctifieeei/eiylMmmyiMidadifog^ aeqmiio 

tionoftbeaoui; and ifkdbaaiuaipeeBMaialjmo^ 
leait It mflects a Imtnibptm tin /erhola dndn of amal 
and intcUectnal dmlilieibi j # j ^ 

Bpt tam imniiigtinM geaenl paihgjdic npon gdbo- 
rotity^ trhen I bntBil)lio^dowladgethB patttciiU 
metance yoa M toiront kf 

communicatuigito M Idaaiore^ irbisfa I Hiitw md^tt 
better how to valma ihnfidiakrto daaem. Beanartt| 
therefoiai tbibogh Maplmmmimduan0iif ihotefoldoaot 
compbshineitta yoo enmncnaib^ ye^ after what you Imti 
informed me cotumii^ laboiddn 

friendship efTiCKwe woi% tbad aft tbelefllriHB|<of anowdl 
Greece, and all the ewibil of*iaeiem Italy* 1 anvi&Ci ^ 

f^lljanptntatM '■ imiv 


iiwy7"ip^*r 

Wrilc yet no nm’r«imrfu^^[;wnd tbee bow. 
Nor flatt’ru^ vctm conveys the natfiless vow ; 
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l,fafphy 
lo’^nnw 
bl(ii ttw 

bdie,»tye onM|«eist» «jf to lex to 

fp %to ** »»><»«» 

ppijiw^herryHH 


a^er«rts 

|•'’dbel^r«; 

IS boro) , 

irn. 


.AX^W^ 
itiv 


thocratofalti 


« A ruag I*i(t tolUtUMJjMn etMS» 


i 


to dad* tioa hunT) «ith fhniiittw|i|l<BWnl 
The tovok mtunia uiianiiiellnr tMti^ 

So shall tmknaav*iideaMdeetfaift«H*> >) 
SUhs]Kiil>|lMM<chania<9et '|a>iam‘ 

Totaoas tholloHof tMaa^tmteaAnrV ' ^ ' 

Whit eenh i tee | w st»et w f fc wm iod hefam • 
4iMlah! sshdaiont, ftii>thiiilBwg,n|iwajs m lufi 
8etehd|<>TUrtKiSe«flhiriMNhnL 

T«JHiltfaa||ie«iogluM^i hkmmiat, > > 

Them early ntv’nte of M sacMiiilial 
And aiiaa>Swlliiae oilhhhBaalBoihaHrt^MNMi** 
IntyootMiflay lthMihali6M|)ii»eidMiDdli^ < 
1hBloii|UlhrMBsheahaiifa«ho<daB|g^roM«)^ 
WhsK heedMst aaadi w'Mdfao enor itnqry 
Thofrsoonlfaig aaowber leafliMiartanu 
Fair p l—B unph^auMt sB>y awahtfS her haait; 

Tims whaa tfae&athcaft<^ail'Sm«Maiit cbeihyf 
And, a(l aniLilUdt t hiii ' i fco Mo p a w owa a r y, 

Tb’ eapenenc'd nre prescribes th* advennons heiglit, 
Guides the youftf<l^g« r p i 8 OTWd t ^ the 

» '• I-' -i-i i 

LETT^Ii'rtvni. 


‘ to ^ , 

Yes, PhidmpttU 

certs'uniyhM mtini Itmier ndtV’t^ of IneddKbio tn^fi 


most 

seem 


jweseflt 


they not jiism M chAtfAiMI. oh tUi „ , 

nght enthns^^^f itidet!£ tMv ti& ojTu 

08 a virtue, or piade h ih a twjli iRde^fth&r^ t <m 
mire the geucrotts #a ’’ - • • ^ 

they go so far m t 5 "i] 


/M^beol 
It a*8eritkh('qiSfMi(jiki. 
justiq^ faersdf ohgU^ iio& hi' pardttilft via^ til, 
yield to this their vupreme aMdeSHk Sf 
1 confess, they leave me^far Mioidf 


f 
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If mted Boi tt tmtue extant upon the subject, wd 
should aowna behew thin fhe^ upon the credit of tbosn 
ftOthiOrt^ who hm ddiueted k down to ust but Cicero 
biiBBelf hw^^witiired to t^e the affiimtive side of this 
debate, in his' celebrated dt^o|pie inscribed LolMiSk He 
ibUowedl^ it aeeihSi in this notion^ the sentiMiitB of the 
Oredao TheophtaettMr wbn publicly maiuiaiaed the tame 
astooishttig theory. 

It must be confeseed^t koweser^ these admirers of the 
fidse sublime in friendship tdk Upon this subject with se 
much caution, ond ia su^ penard terms, that one is in* 
dined to ibkik they themtelues a little suspected the eahr 
tdity of those very priacipbts they would iacuioatet We 
find, at least, a cemarbahie inataace to that purpose, m 
a circumstance reiatedr of Cbib, oae of lljose i^amous 
s^es who are diatinguished by ithe pompous title of the 
wise men of Greece 

That odebratod phtlosopber, bdnd<upon his deattt*bed> 
addressed himielf, we are uiform^i to his friends who 
etood round him» he tlm fivllowiag eQect t << 1 caano^ 
^ through The course of a long life* look buck with uneasi- 
** ness upon mm sio^ instanoa of my conduct, unless, 
^ pertiajps, on that wbichl am going to mention, wherein, 
^ 1 oottfess, T aaastitt douhtfiil wlietbar I acred as I nudit, 
or not. 1 was once appointed judge, iu conjunGtion 
* with two ntliersi, when my particular friend was ur- 
** raigncd before us^ Miure tbe laws to have tukcu their 
" free course, he most iiieaiGahly have been pondemued 
" to die. After mucb debat^ therefore, with myself, 
i nssoived upoa this espedieott I pave my owa vote 
^ accordinu to my coasdeuCa^ bus, at £o same time, css* 
^ ployed all my dpqaenca lo prevail with my associates 
^ to absolve the mmiaaU* Now 1 cannot bat rsAect upon 
thiy act wjthceneeifr,aafcariog there was something of 
^ perfidy, ki persuadiamatliers ao go counter to what 1 
** myself esteemed rl^c? > 

It does not, eerteBilyk) iWifaiia any great depth of ca- 
suistry to proaounco apaa p case of ihis nature. And 
yet had Tally, that greatflawtenof reason, beeu Chilo's 
confessor, upoa this occasioci^it lavery piaiu.hc uQuld 
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have him absolatiin, ta the j«mtieaiidiri ef thembat 
jgnomnt ebrate that ew lelM 4 camti^ 

What I haim hem ebsiervedi milir if 4 mteke 

net, * vet7 iehMir«tiMi‘xe*4m qiilmSii you pitifmies 
*f Wbeaee UdiiNihl haffM|ilatme wet with instaneea 
* finepdtMp amoiig the OTMtia BjomvnSf ftir au« 
" peiw m.mif thing iQf< ^ mhnn^jpMl which mafderit 
^ timet have prodtiw?'’ For while the greatest ae* 
tnosea mnoiig thm6hifiiegfei4^ 
noble afiecditm, mmI ft i4tttweepemged bven by the (aWe 
thcceselvet; whet effiioternwglit not one expect to arise 
from the eeweonreaee of snbh |{owerfal taMsesf The 
sererol exam^ba of thialaiid, w^noh you hare poiiitild 
cut, areiiadoabtedly liigbly aaifnating and siiigular; to 
which give me leave to aod one ttittaitce, no lest re** 
marlM^ thoas|h» ^ tbiik^ hot so commonly obaerved « 

' Eiidamtdas, the Corhfthian, (at the story is related in 
Ludafds Toxam) theuth in low eirciimstfineet himtelf, 
was happy in the friendship of two very wealthy penobs, 
Charixenas and Ate^^^as. fitidafiiiiias, finding vhimaetf 
drawing near his eira, made his will in the iolbwing 
terms: leave my nmthe^ Co Areftheni, to bemaini- 

tained and protected by him in her old agm I bm|tieBtfa 
" to Chari^ebea^he cdre of my daaghter; denring that 
^ he would see her dispofeed of in marriage, and pordon 
her, at the same tin^ with as ample a fortune as. his 
^ cireumstames shaH edm; asM, in case of the death 
** of s^her of these my two* fiwds, I aabsbtnte the snf- 
^ vivor la his place.^ 

This win was lec4ted up^ by some^ aadre may welt 
imagme, to be extremely rMictiloaS: faowefvex, the ieg4* 
tees meivefi infbnaaeioti of it wMi aery diflerent senti- 
ments, aeeepdng of their respective le^ids with great 
satisfdctaon. It happened that Charixenas fcd a few 
days afier bis friend, the tedtatov? Cheenrvivorship^ there- 
fore, taking place in favour of Aretheuf, he, acodmugly, 
not only took upon himself tbe< ware of Ids friend’s mo- 
ther, bat also made an ecpiai disteilmtkni of his estaxe 
between this child of Suda^a^ and lui ewljy daughter^ 
of his owO| aoieiMrizing both their marriagee on the same* 
day. 


10 

I do not ttCflUoct dmtaoy of ^motens hwcTfliso# 
their notions of frieqdshEp to dioK extiavagant bai^ts^ 
faeoErthif onijn very migwp Fiench author, who tidks 
in anofermnlitic stitm inm this eufa^ect Unn oven the 
■MSfirtB fiheiiiaiiives. PliidippiiB» beliere k 

Bum in eameal^ who^shhuhHlIiiii that the secitst one has 
twnni ncverSo reveal, may, wsihoatpotjnryyfaediacorera^ 
to one^s fiieod j Yet the'&iiem>M0aiiiim has veotae^ 
gmvaly to advaiieo this extraordiaBiy mferiae, ia cloak 
and pwitiva feeims. But I neverlnm naotisible man im 
my Mis, that was aetetn ^ntbasifist ii|M eame lavoiyrite 
Boiittt a^ iOdeediihore k neoewheaeft^k mere cxeusai 
Me dm in the aitkle of iacndihifti* itifc that which a& 
fiirda she most ^pleasmaadn^kaeitd'm days; if, there- 
dwc, we see it noar and then bnnk oot wkh a moie tlian 
r e am n able warmth.aad lustre, wha k there that wiU not 
beinclified to pavddn an eaces% whieh can only Bow ftom 
the most generoaapriiiidpta lAdunu lanii&c* < 


^ ^ "i 

LfiTTEIt XXIX. 

TO TBS 

Ju!y3,J7fO. 

Wsaa I meodoiied gVats as essemial in ooastitntntg 0 
j^oe writer, I rather hoped to have fe aa d my seatiments 
lefleoted hack with a clearer light yoitis, than ima- 
gmcd yoo wonld have called upon me eoexpiani in ferm^ 
what 1 only threw out by atcident To coailess the 
troth, I know not whether, after all that can be said to 
iUnstrate^ this imcomuon ^iltty, it must not at last be 
ftsolreddttto thepoet*siicy^twniftfWfeerMftlk/attrtfmi 
In oases of this kmd, whM language does not supply ad 
with proper words lawapress the notions of cne*8 immV 
we caa c»^ eoacey HHirceutltiients in figurative terms^. a 
deftot wIihA aeecasarily witaodaces some obscurity. 

1 win not, therefore, nadertaketomrk out, with any 
Wort of premsMn,thatidtmwUkh I wcvMexpictsbyih# 



If 

wordifroce : i^iMti dotunlterlb rimiy 0«^ 

scriM* than jntijr dmiiML< you^ howmer^ « 

f^ial inttnuuion Xfwftiii wfian^tappljr^ihi* 

nraiDto oattpMitatefOf wQuid'^icM^^ t& 

tbat^my^airy*jnltidbte6 lamimlihr dbiui|ii»h0s<fiefttMa 
penoM Dfia> g!M«dl •adUbMiiout^ ]bflPDB8ti^«iisfe 
Ofilpr^ia tUi piimn^ba bniitj boi^ ontm 

fromdw geiiemlMknnlltjr ««! boiutmdtidd^aidbo wlM)e4 
ilii,iiatiiar^ata|p lie JttiltiaJiis in hiaiK 

gnoM^wBodiisiw^. m (hi» •anrtstkkb ; ^fawp m 

d«Mi to beadmiltad ioto^tbe rankw imrimd oditon. 
TfaQM Be?end manlners nmat be mh/tlpimUf |init;(ed^ n 
anituaUif to Mdedt bemn^ iipoa em otldr^ their ar^ 
ranponeot naat beaolia|)fM^<itiapa^ oa not to admit of 
thaieaat aransMtioD, /wimat mfOMfesaxpr^fudiee^io thor 
eotijtpieeel The thoaftits^iba m atan h w^Aealiiniron^ 
and dwdictkn thonldapppap eaty ana naairal, and aoend 
to ariao like $6 many i^htaofiaHi piodnotiDiia^ father 
than as the effects of art or labour. 

Whatever, iheiefcfegBaibrcad,^jdSBctad, in the senti- 
ments ; whatever is pompous, or pedantic, in the expres- 
sion, is the very yevpr^ of Her mien is neither 

that of a prude nor a coauet ; "'she is regular without for- 
mality, and spriglitly without being fantastical* Grace, 
in short, is to good wridhjg wba^^a pirdper light is to a fine 
picture ; it hot only shews all the figures in their several 
propoftioos and relalioas, but^rohfvira them in the x»6st 
advanhigoous^maimdr* ^ 

Af» gmitilHy i(to resuma my fismoer iUnstmtiiMi) appeftsa 
in the minoteft aodoo^ and improm the most inoonsideih 
aUe geatom ; So grmie i$ discovered in the placing even 
of a emgle w^,jioi^ the turn of a mem •expletive. Nei^ 
thpeia this ioexpreisible quality coAfioodto one afmeiea 
of composition only, but loxten^to all itfieVartoop tiiidoo 
|o thf humble pasfc^ mf erellaa to the lofty epiC} £t>iit 
thursiif^test letter to the most solanm disoouriMi^ 

1 know not whether Sit William Temple may not bn 
considemd as the < first ofour prose anthmSf who inliob 
duoed agra(»feljswmcnkttn <mr languaga. * Atksntthat 
nei aaem^to hgaeieiipcared siireeib 



f«r amoQiiit; tnu But wberesoefer we My look for M 
iWigm* >t «» cerumly to be fouud iu itsebigbeet i^ectiou 
III tbe fsflaaynpf ugeptleiBeo whose wntmgs m 
tingiushed so 1 m «• politeness and go^ sense iMe any 
juMrers. That hecomu^ air whiob TnJUy e«4oenied tht 
criterion of fine cemporirion* and which everv reader^ be 
lays* iowiiines so easy to he imitated, yet srill jfiad earitf* 
4/M tp attaipi is the prevailing chaiaeteriatio of all than 
eacettent author’s most elegant pertormfuicmai ln« 
oaa may justly apply to ham what Plato, in bis aUegprioBl 
language, says of Aristoplianes; that the Graees Wang 
searched all Uae world round for a temple wherein they 
miehi (or ever dwell, settled at last in the breast of Mi. 
AtkUsoa. Adieu^ I am, dec. 


LETTER XXX. 

TO CliTTAimift. 

Cam k then be true, Clytander, that, after aM tbefiife 
thmgs which bore bden said oenoevnin^ the love of our 
eoufttry, k owes its rise to the prificiplef you mentien, 
and wasonginally propagated among mankind in order to 
cheat them into (he service of the oommunity ? And is 
it thus, at lastv that the most generous of tlie human pas« 
sions, instead of hearing the sacred signature of nature, 
can tiMuce no higher marks ef ks legitimacy rimn rhe 
lUSpioiotis impress of aitf The question is worth, at 
least, afew thoughts ; and I will juts ran over the piinci'^ 
pal objeetions in your letter^ without drawing them up, 
nowevei^ in a regular form. 

ThimW truehappiness of the individuei cannot arise 
from the single exerdise of the mere seUish prkidpleVis 
evident, I think, above all reasonable contradiction. If a 
mau would thoroughly myoy hk owu being, he muer^ of 
necessity, look beyond it i Ml yrivaiosdtismctiottB alwwis 
increasing in the same preponton With which he promotes 
nhose of odim. lliua swimeMi, if fig^ly dirra 
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§om tbiough «iibc nearer ehiuides of relations^ fiien^ 
and depeadentii, tt)k it riiwe, and diktos hself into 
nil taievolenoe. Bat if ever? addition wbioh m make to 
welfare of others be reatly «d adenncement of our 
Mfi; «he lore of our country must AtooMarily, upon a 
jprind]^ of aellUiilereat, be *a tundon fouixicd in the 
acricteM reason ; because it k a imposkion pregnant with 
the gnsaitf st pdidhk good, whioh the Hmited ptmen of 
man are capable of {mxbieiitg. Benevolence^ sberefore, 
{loints to our country, as to her onfy adec^uaie mhrk ; 
whatever falls short m that gloriooa end, is too small ^ 
her full gracificatioB i and idl beyond is too immense for 
her grasp. 

Thus our country appears to have a daim to oor af* 
^pcuon, as it has a correspondent passion in the human 
breast: a pasdOft, notMlOd h/tto iTIifees of policy, or 
propagated by the infection of enthusiasm, but necessa- 
rily resulting from the ofighittl ooflstitucion of our species, 
and conducive to tlie liighest private advantage of each 
individual. When Curtius, dumfore, or the two Decii, 
sacrificed their lives, in order to rescue their community 
from tlie calamities with which 'it waa threatened, they 
were by no means unpelled (as you seemed to cepresent 
them) by a political pnmizy, but acted Ofr the most solid 
and rational pfincipM The method they pursued, for 
that purpose, was dictated, I confess, by tw mast absurd 
and gronodlM superaiilioiit yet, while the impression of 
tliat national belief remained strong upm tlieir minds, 
and they were tfaorou|hly peimiaded tmit falling, in ihe 
manner we are assured they did, was the only c^eotual 
means of preseiwing their country from ruin ; they took 
the most rational measures of consulting their pnvt^e 
happiness, by thus consenth^ to become tlie public vic'* 
tuns. Could it even be admitted (what, with any degree 
of probability, never, indeed, can be adirntted) that tbrse 
glorious heroes considered fame as tbevainest Of shadows 
and had no hopes of an afterJifr in any other scene of 
eaisience ; still, however, their conduct nii|bt be justified 
as perfectly wise, X'or siirdy, to a mmd chat was not 
wboUly iftHMied ta tba. lowest dregs of ibe-most coA- 
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had npt«ttto|»I^Mtia^ai^»^ 
amiyt geacnowMd iw«iidaAv:twii ^«h|B 
iHg«vpef«iirei<a iii«i« jeykas miMaave (% <Mifib4linHWt> 
hw«iheaa) to th^ luppoted pretKmttioo fiftWHim* nh 
ana'i. Mmv-craatprat, moit We> bsaa 4«f>aiiire4 pamfivli 
ttwaaiUtowmod doalhi. , 'x'l t t.,; ,i )'»].»‘4 
hovwor, but a(g(«»,)m(b jwii^ddiat thit af*) 
fertion was proddctive of inhnite nuHhiafMi maahaid, aB> 
it bn)ikaiOa(.aniotig the ^nuuit, in tbn impiaus qdritiof 
their, wvHsi ,«pBqaMit8t Sift it ihnnlid ha cfnne«faeipd« 
nt,tlM,lianie.twnit»tbat it t* the imu# aiti^ of atnbitknK 
to romfc hmmelf in. the eemUanor oTipfitiiMtin. <Aiu( k 
can be no 3«^ olgnntiott to the Mb(Mt«f,the (ooial paen 
Btoni, thatitiW mpaUe of beraK,iqdim94 ^begstuMl ite mi 
Mimi faea4 and turned, by the Mte efjfmli< 9 » to.{M«m«M 
thoM.deMtrpftlve,pnrpoial„nrhMh^it ewe tppipwOy ioM 
planted to prevent. 

_ Thu leai for*oar coflstif^ jhtiyf**mtecd[ ; become irra* 
tionai, not only whan it thus pomp ua on to act counter 
to the natural rifthie or any mber'cemiiianity ; but, like* 
wise, when it impels os to take the measures of violence 
in opposition to the genehtl jkAte dt Our own. For may 
aotptibhc happiness be estimated by the same standard 
as that of private f and as eea^omraown opinion must 
determine hit particular eatisHetkm, shall not the gene- 
rpbt^ipnibeic^idend wchipiaifa to tbpiiUeilliOB con' 
C«»ipg geperpt mtotostf Far w» h btovcwti fiton jnsk 
npaltog. |bat |hn tree wettare pf mankind, in, their cq)' 
leppM papaoitifs, itepandy atol^ oppn^ pravading fyacf* 
any tooto than it thito in kjhito;,sqtorato« uadoubtiMUy, la 
hRtototo<|iK«%,>^ytoapaf|itolly.eipbnwp a&diei^toNst. 

Biyt thp eatck-l ahould hpnVy jniaguto 

that |(hovioyeioftoir,«to«tiystot the qne hand, «r o^ ow 
naighbtoK'W tht Ofrtiprtttootod jus% any toetboda nC 
to a wiier td w w» than (hose tif cakn gad, 
rp^oitoldWWtolwto. , , 

X ivtopotat presaail.iieqoUeae vrbioh of tbe aneientanH. 
tbontliis tlta(,tototoaim,th»£«p|w4ocwnP,b» havebeeai 
w^g^atooutejl.Pf tubiMttoP.tPiOiyWNtotw power, as to, 
Iflilito m9m>» Jibe^m <Ul«ugb gener 



If 

>t6 'tteoi hf th« V 

w^fflo6t, dtevthei# be tui’ 

reftierkettedej^vtlij^tvf lieemel um\ and <^'ti^tiiorfi^ 
Aiise eeiktl^tibn ^MkiH^elfiire i ^yet, #vee iu^tHis 
atahoef'k aboukl seem tbe big^eet iajttstifca 16 We afe** 
tempted, by force, and at the expeiMep ptfrba|ie,'ef belT 
the lifes in Ibe atatef the intnodaMon^df n riioia iitfpiroV- 
edsyteewofgoverbnteiit. <i »m ^ ^ t 

“ la iWfi notion 1 tatk not aihguW bet bate the hiitboAy 
of Piato tnmtetf ea my side/ bho hdd ft* as kimiiik of 
ufidoiabted truths in politics, tbit the prOtraittog eeiHimeatv 
Of a state^ how mliofa soever mistaken, bf tio 
nieaiis to be opposed by the mecMHires of Tiotence : a 
mentini) Which it certain pretended iit mi^tded petrioti' 
hatf he^ily einbraced, mtiGli eHRision of dtil blood bad 
been mdy spared to oar natioii. AdieOk 1 am, dee. * 


tBTTEK XXXt 

TO eALAMEOES^ , I 

VOr. 4, XT40. 7 

The 4«em ii eryffoot. fhe monang leure, « 

^ and hwlj Wth WW o& the , 

HdW then eatt I betfbr disappoint the glooifeiy eflbett'' 
of 8 loHihig eky, 'than by tndling my thoughts off from did 
dull sceoe before me, and tWhtg them upon An ohy^tf' 
whksh I always Odmider^wks pleasure f Mudu certaih* 
ly; are* we kidcfbted dS ibat happy facidiy, by which, with** 
a sdreof tnagje power, we can bring mfore onefetmtid 
whaiaeer Wbben the subject of its most agreeable cdn* ‘ 
tOaipAktibn. * Iri vain, dmraore, woakl^that Ihvely danne, 
Who ^hab so afbtn Wa the tepib»of our conveisations, 
preienti^o enjby^yoO Mndn htvpktf of your fovon-^ 
rite philosophy, or even of a more poWbrfol diyitiky ^ in 
sphteWf^FortObe )]feraei^ I can place you in *iuy*view. 
tteoghbalf a cettSiftref milei lien between^bt. Bnt- hih* 
Ifor%ver^tol)e'iiidA^ to tmaginadou only folf*yaiir« 
pmuicei-and «Wil^*ybu net samedbmlecttie owe that 


t(r yourself? Sdrely you mi^t spare me a fete 
ireoke 4>efbt« tlie sumtAer efids, without any iticbnyeow 
enee to <bftt noble plati upoo whi^h I kuotr you are soiiH 
tent As for my own stndids, they go on but slowly : 
1 am, like a traveller without a girae m On unknown 
country, obliged to enquire the wny at every tomiitg, vuid 
eonaeqocntly catmot advaUcb wnh all the ex^didoifl 
eottld wish. Adieu. 1 am, dtc. ' 


LETTER XXXIL 

TO THE SAME* 

J AiitiHlO.1741 

foiHUMs me, Palamedes, if I mistrust an art, which 
the fvrqat^ of philosophers has called the art of dec c^ir- 
in{T, arii±v which the first of orators could fiersuade the 
pcople^Wt he had conquered at the atnlctic games, 
tliough'tficy saw* him fall at his adversary's feet. The 
voice of Eloquence shbuld ever, indeed, be beard with 
caution ; and she, whose boast it has formerly been, to 
make little tlungs appear considerable, may diminish ob* 
jeets, pcrhiq>s, as well as enlarge them, and lessen even 
the charms of repose. Bat I nave too long experienced 
the )oys of retfrement, to quit her arms for a more lively 
distress; and 1 can look upon ambition, thou^ adorned 
in all the ornaments of your oratory, with the cool in- 
difference of the most confirmed stoic. To confess the 
whole truth, I am too proud to endure a repulse, and too 
humble to hope for success t wahtics little favouralde, 1 
imagine, to the pfe^nsions of him who would claim the 
, glittenni: prizes, which apimatn those that run the race 
of ambition. Let those lionoun, then, you mention, be 
inscribed on the tombs of others ; be it rather told on 
' mine, that 1 lived and died 

tJaalip«*4t unpaaiitoaMf so msa'a tn^r oi slave. 

And is not this a privilege as valuable as any of those 
you have poinM to my viUw, in all the warmest cik 



Iqm* of yo^r cnKvenrag eloquence ? BruyeFo, »t leai% 
liae ju$t now as^ur^ed me»tba% ** to pay one^ coart tp no 
" wan, nor eapea any to pay to you, u the most 
« agceeabie ot tii situational it is the true iioiden age/ 
aay^ he, and the matt natural atote of jnan/ 

Believe me, however, 1 aw nc^iii the mistake of those 
yon justly conciewQ, as ioaagiiuae tliat wisdoin is 
the eaaspanion only of retirement, and wat virtue enters 
not Open and conspicuous walks of life : hut 1 

will confess, at the same ti^ that tboa^ it is to Telly 1 
give niy applause, it is Atdeus that has my affection. 

" Lite,’' says a teelehrated ancient, ^‘my be compared 
to the Olympic games : some enter into those ussem- 
" lilies for glory, and others for gam; while there is a 
third party (and those by no means the most contempti-* 
" ble) who choose to be merely spectators.** 1 need not 
tell you, Palqmcdcb, how early it was my inclination to be 
numbered with tlie last; and as nature has not formed 
me witii powers, am 1 not obliged to her fur having di- 
vested me of every incliuadon for bearing a pare m tliO 
ambitious couteutions of the woild ? Providence, indeed, 
seems to have designed some tempers for the obscure 
scpiies of life ; as tlicrc are some planes whii'h flourisli 
best in the shade. But the lowest shrub has its use, you 
arc scusiLlc, as well os the loftiest oak ; and, perhaps, 
your friend may find some method of cunviuemg you, that 
even the humblest talents are not given in vain. Pai cw cl. 
I am, &c. 


LETTER XXXIII. 

TO PALEMO^. 

May 17404 

Is it possible you can thus descend from the highest 
concerns to the lowest, and, after deliberating upoif the 
affairs of Europe, have the hnmility to enquire mto mine } 
But the greatest statesmen. It sectiis^luiyo their trifling at 
wnli^as their §oiaous bourse m^*l bn^'O read of a Koaflm 



cwBsal (hal amiiseii hioMdf «ridi gnliberiiig cockto-9hcU9, 
and of a Spaitan monarch who was fownd rkltfig:«{Km a 
hobby'diorse. Or .shall t rather «ay, that ffiendsbip gilds 
«vei 7 ol^eet upon which ahe oMnei f Aak iitlie smgular 
character of Palemon to prcoenre that n^aems fiame in 
all its strength and lustre, amidst that ambitiot» atmos- 
plmre whioh is geueniily esteemed so nnforourable t0 
every brightna aroction. 

It is upon one or other of those priaciples alone, that 
you can bo wilting to suspend yam own more important 
enganmeot^ by attending to an account of mine. They 
havelatelj^ indeed, been move dmrsitied than usual, and 
1 have passed these three months in a continual succession 
of new scenes* The most agreeable, as well as the titv- 
thest part of my progress, was to the seat of floltensius; 
and 1 am persufidod yoihwiil not ciiink my eravelB havd 
been in vans, since they afford me att opportuni^ of in^ 
fonaing you, ^ar our friend is in pMsessien of all Shat 
happiness which I am sure you wish him. It is probable, 
however, you liave net yet heatd that he owes the chief 
part of it to femak merit ; for his marviage/ was oon^ 
eluded even before those friends, who are most fre<}uently> 
with him, bad the least eaapieioti of his intenttons. But 
tliough he had some reasons foreonooaiing his designs, he 
lias none for Iwing ashasDed of them now *tbey arc exe- 
cuted. I say not t his from any hasty approhuCion, but ta 
having long known and eatcemedthc lady whom be has 
chosen^ and, as there is a^ pleasure in fannging two per- 
shut of tuwit to the knowieage of each other, will yon 
allow me, in the lemainder of this letter, to tnt^uce her 
to wnir acfiuaintanoe? 

liortcnsia is of a^sood Stature, wed perfectly well pro- 
portioned ; but one cannot so properly say her air is gen- 
teel, as that it is pleasing ; for toere is a certain unaffected 
carelessness in her dress and mien, that wins by decrees 
rather than strikes at first sight. If you were to look no 
farther than the upper pam of her fim, you would think 
hpr handsome; were 'yea only to'osamine the lower, you 
would immediately proneunlfe the ‘reverse ; yet there is 
yqgsething in her eyas phich, wtdiout any pretence to be 
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called finc^ gjves sockian^ agreeahle KvelmesB to her w^hofai 
cmiatenaiace, that yoo^ecaree ohsenre^ or Boon forsett aM 
her feaiores are not vegular. ^ Her conversation ib ratiier 
choerfiil than gay; and aaone battuctive than sprightly.'^ 
But the principal and most distiiiguisfaed'faciuties of her 
mind ate her meraoiy and her judgment, both which site 
posseaaea in a far tegfaer degree than one usually findf 
even in persons of our sex. She has road most of the ca» 
pital authors both in French and English; but her chief 
and hivourice companions of that kiM have lain among 
tho historical and dramatic writers. There is hardly a 
remarkahie event, in ancient or modem story, of which 
slm cannot give a veiy dear and judicious acemont ; at 
she is equally well versed in all the prhicipal chanictera 
and inoidencs of the niDst approved stage compos^tianaj 
The mathematics is not wholly a stranger to her ; and 
though ebe did not tliink proper to pursue her enquiriee 
of thahkind eoany great length, yet the very uncommon 
facility with which sho entqrra into the reasonings of that 
science,^plamly discovered she was capable of attaining a 
thorouf^ knowledge of all its most al^truse branches.-^:; 
Her taste, in perfWmances of polite literature, is always 
justi; and she is an exoelleet critic, without knowing any 
thing of the nitifiuial rules oi*tbat scieoce. Her observa- 
tions, tliercforc, upon>sabjectS of that sort, are so much 
the mere to be rehed upon, as they are the pure and up*^ 
binssed dictates of nature and good sense. Accordingly 
llortensiDS, in the several pieces which you know lie has 

n blishod, constantly had recourse to her judgment; anil’ 
lave oibn heard him, upon those occasions, apply with < 
singular pleasure, and with equal truth, what t^ tender ^ 
Propertius says of his favourite Cynthia : 

Jl/l* jitratin grentio doeft legkv pueUee, 

Auribuf et puris icnpta prMsie mea : 

Jlat. ubt cQnJbigt,rMt^ pgpudt va/Gbo 

FaUida; nanh dommdjipiiu^ tutus ^ 

Buther uncommon strength of undorstandiog has pnai . 
seiTed her from that fatal rock of all femhle Jc^wleoge, 
the '^impertinent ostentation of it ; and she thinks a re^ 
serve in this at tide an ^esseptml partr t>f that modestgr 
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which is the omanic>nt ol* her sex. I have heard her ob- 
serve, tiiat ii nr>r iii the acquired endowroeuts of the 
female mind, ns in the beauties of her person, wlicre it 
may be sufficient praise, perhaps^ to follow the oxampie 
of the virgin described by Tasso, who, 

Nun Kvprc auf beUetge, e rton te^pote. 

On the contrary, she esteems it a point of decency to 
tliriiw a veil over the superior clianns of her understand* 
ing : and if ever she draws k aside, you plainly perceive 
it IS rather to gratify licr goo<l-naturc than her vanity ; 
less in compliuiire with her owii inciiaatioBS, tlian wicli 
those of her company. 

Her refined sense and extensive knowledge have not, 
liow ever, raised her above the more necessary acquisitions 
of female science ; they have only taught Imr to fill that 
part of her character with bkhcr grace and dignity. She 
enters into nil tlie domestic uudes of her station with the 
most consuminate skill and prudence. Her economical 
deportment is calm and ste^y ; and she presides over 
her family like the Intelligence of some platiolary orb, 
conducting it in all its proper directions wsthout violence 
or disturbed effints. 

These qualities, liowcveis considerable they, might ap 
pear in a less shining character, arc but under parts in 
Ilorteiista's ; for it is from tlie virtues ot her heart that 
she derives her most irresistible claim to esteem and ap- 
probation. A constant flow of uniform and nnulFcctcd 
checrfiilness gladdens her own breast, and enlivens that 
of every creature around her. Her .behaviour, under 
the injuries she has rccciv(>d (for injuries ewen the blame- 
less Hortensia has rec(ivcd) was wiili all the calm for- 
titude of U>c most heroic patience ; as she finniy relied, 
that Providence v\ou}d cither put an end to her misfor- 
tunes, or support her under them. And with that ele- 
vated hope, sne seemed to feci less for herself than for 
tlie unjust and inhuman author of her sufferings, gene- 
rously Inmenttiig to sec one, so neai-ly related to her, 
stand aindemned that severest and most biginiicant 
«f sentences, the united reproaches of iho world and of 
bis conscience. 
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Thus, Palcmoti, I have given you a faithful copy of an 
excelkiit original; hut wlielfati you will join with mt in 
thinking my pencil has been true to its subject, must be 
left to some future oppoi tunity to di terminu 1 am, &c. 


LETTER XXXIV. 

TO HORISNSIUS. 

Dec 10 1?*«0 

I HAVE read o\ei the trcxtise you recommended to me, 
with atteiitioii and (Onctiii 1 was soiry to find an au- 
thoi, who stems so well qualified to serve the cause of 
tiuth, eiiiployiiig his taktils m favour of what appt irs to 
me a most d ingt rous eiror. 1 have often wondcied, in- 
deed, at the policy of ccitain philosophcis of this cast, 
who c tide IV GUI to advance religion by dc picciatuigbumaii 
iiatiite JMc thinks It would be moic loi the inu rest of 
viPuc, to rcpfcscnt hci coueemaUascongenitlslu suiciy 
IS) With our inikc, and agiecablc to our untainted lon- 
stituMoii of soul to prove that tvciy deviation fiom iiio- 
I il icctiiudc IS ail opposition tooin native bus, and eun- 
tiaiY to those chaiaetets of dignity which thc( icator lias 
iiniv ers illy mipi essed upon the mind 1 his, at least, was 
the piinciple which rainy of the ancunt ]>iiilosophcis la- 
bound to inculcate, as thcieis not, pciiiip'', uiy siiije 
topic in erliKs that iiii^ht be uiged with nioit tiuth, or 
gi cater efiicat y 

It is upon this gencious and c\ iltcd not on of our sp^^ 
cic*-, that one of the noblest puce pts ol the L\ctilc»t P>- 
tlngoi IS IS fomided riavrm fAOtXts'OL (says tli it philu- 
ophe r) <xi(r%vif£o o'a^rov 1 he uist cUkI Icidiiijr di^pu- 
sirijii tocii^i^e us on the side of vntue, was, ui tlat 
s i^cN esrimation, to pu*ser\c, ibove all things, i constant 
leveiLjK e to oui own luitid, iiid to die id nothin^ so iiiucli 
as to olicnd agHiiist its iittivc dignity I he ingenious 
Mr Norris, f remember, rccoiumciuK this piec pt as one 
ol the best, perhaps, tint wa-t ever ivcn to tin woiid. 
M ly one not justly, then, lie surpiised to hud it so sel- 
o 
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dom enforced in our modern systems of morality ? To 
confess ilic truth, ] am strongly inclined to suspect that 
much of that general contempt of every manly principle, 
which so remarkably distinguishes the present times, may 
fairly be attributed to the humour of discarding this am- 
mating notion of our kind. It has been the fashion to 
paint human nature in the harshest and most unplcasing 
colours. Yet there is not, surely, any tugument more 
likely to induce a man to act unworthily, than to per- 
suade him that he has nothing of innate worthiness in his 
genuine disposition ; than to reason him out of every ele- 
vated notion of his own grandeur of soul; and to de- 
stroy, iu shor^ every motive that might justly inspire liim 
with a principle ot self-reverence, tliat surest internal 
guard heaven seems to have assigned to the human vir- 
tues. Farewd. 1 am, &c. 


LETTER XXXV. 

TO CLEOIIA. 

Tnoroii it was not possible for me to celehrnrc niih 
you, as usual, tliut happy anniversary which we have so 
many n'lisoiis to comnicinoratc, yet 1 could not suller 
so joyful a festival to piiss by me without a thousand ten- 
der rdlci lions, I took pleasure in iraeing liatk that 
stream to its rise, winch hascoloiiicd all my suc( ceding 
days with luippiiiess ; as my C'leora, perhaps, was at that 
very instant running over m her own mind those many 
moments of calm satisfaction which she has derived fiom 
tJir same source. 

IMy heart was &o entirely possessed with the ‘^enti- 
incnls wlneli this occasion suggested, liiat 1 lomul my- 
self raised into a sort of poetical enthusiasm ; and I 
could not foibear expressing, in verse, whiit I have olteii 
Mild in prose, of the dear author of my most valuable en- 
joyments. Ab I imagined Terandiita w'ould. hy this 
time, be with }Oii, 1 had a view to her liarpsiehord in the 
compobilion, and 1 desire you would let hci know, 1 hope 
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«1ic vvill shew me, at mv return, to what adranta^e the 
most oidiiiary iiumhers will appear, when judiciously ac- 
companied u nil a tine voice and instrument, 

I must not foi^et to tell you, it was in your favourite 
prove, winch we have so often traversed together, that I 
indulpod myself in these plc«ismg reveries; as it was not, 
you are to suppose, without hivinp hist invoked the 
Genius of the place, and called upon the Muses in due 
form, that £ broke out in tlie loliowing rhapsody : 

ODE rOR MUSIC. 

AIR I 

Thmehas thf^ciiclmt; earth, pacing, run, 

And thriu ^*<1111 a.rouii I the sun, 

biuc( first th» whit< lobd priest with aacrcd band, 

SviteL union' join d ub hiUid in hand. 

CHORUS. 

Ml ITeiv’n, and cv’iy tneiidiv pow’r, 

Appiov’d the \ow and blesb d ilu houi 

RrUTAnVT 

Whit till)' 111 siUnce baiif d flvmen tiod, 

>• 11 I VIC pioclauii d, uoi fniiliiid crowi d the God , 

What ilio nor least nor mrluamr was* llieit, 

(\ tin pomp ot JOY the hippy uiil may spau 
let Lo\r uiitei ti d and c nistious Honour, ltd 
Thf apulkris \ It ^111 to the bn 1 \l U d , 

Ri< li, tlio H* spoU U of all hi 1 liltU store , 
luj Mho bhali c tai virtue shttUi dow’i ' 

AIR II 

Tllrst M th s( use, with te in| er birst. 

Wisdom » M 1 1\ lips pie ->1 li t» , 

^ 11 till. 1 uaids lliy i;eii luus hn 1st, 

Kuuiutas ill lliy action, (,uide!t 

SIR TIT. 

• 

Tv’’*} liome kll bliss is mine, 

I \Vv matiop Cl let is thine, 

1 haste de pui lull at, aitlrss mien, 

( oiii f I s( bM c e t, and heai t sn r ne 

Sinks my soul with cl loniY P ' 

Si ( she s mil s ' *tis jo^ 15 im ' 

Sm< Us a passion lu my bre ist ' 
llaik, bhc £.p(.aLs ' ami all is ii,at 
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Oft as clouds my p^ths oVrspiead 
( DoubUuJ ^ilcrc my steps should tread) 

Wif , sulh )ud'iinint’sstoa«ly ray, 

Afaiksi and suiooUis, the better way* 

CHORUS. 

Chief amongst ten thousand she, 

Woitliy, sacicd Hymen ' thee. 

While such arc the sentituents winch I entertain of \nj 
Cleora, can I find myself obliged to be thus distant from 
her, without the highest r< gret ? The truth, believe me, 
is, though bolli the catn])aiiy and the scene wherein I am 
engaged arc extremely agreeable, yet 1 find a vacancy in 
my happiness, which none hut you cun fill up. Surely 
those who have ref'wnmeiidcd these little separations as 
necessary to revise the languor of tlie married state, have 
ill understood its most rcHucd gratifications: tlierc is no 
satiety in the mutual excJiangc of tender ulhi es. 

There seems to have been a time when a happiness of 
this kind was considered as the highest glory, as well as 
the siiprctnc blessing of human liic. I remember, when 
1 was in Italy, to have seen sexcral conjugal inscriptions 
ujion the sepulchral inuuumeiits of ancient Home, whidi, 
instead of running out into a pompous p.uiegyrie upon 
the virtues of the deceased, mentioned singly, as the ino^t 
sigiiificaiit of encomiums, how many years the paitics 
liad lived toeether in full and uninterrupted harmony. — 
The lloinaiib, indeed, in this, us in many other instances, 
iitford the muat remarkable examples ; and it is an ob- 
servation of one of their writers, that, notwirli&tanrimg 
divorces might very easily he obtained among them, their 
republic had subsisted many centuries, before there was a 
single instance of that privilege ever hav ing been exerted. 
Thus, my Cleora, you see, how(‘ver unfashionable I may 
appear in the present generation, I might have been U})t 
ill countenance m a fonner; and by those loo who had 
as much true gallantry and good'sensc as one usually 
meets with in this. But atfectioiis winch arc founded m 
truth and natuie stand not in need of any precedent to 
support ihcrti; and I esteem it my honour no kss than 
my Imppiiicss, that 1 urn, &c. 
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LETTER XXXVL 

TO CLYTANDER. 

T)id you imagine 1 was really in earnest, when I talked 
of quitting ***, and withdrawing from those gilded pros- 
pects which ambition had once so strongly set in my 
view ? But my vows, you sec, arc not in the number of 
those which are made to be broken ; for the retreat I 
had long meditated is now, at last, happily executed. To 
Say truth, my||ncnd, the longer [ Jived in the high scenes 
of action, the more 1 was convinced that nature had not 
formed me for bearing a part in them ; and though 1 was 
once so unexperienced in the ways of the world, as to be- 
lieve I had talents, as I was sure 1 had inclination, to 
serve my country, yet every day’s conversation contri- 
buted to wean me, by degrees, from that ilattcring delu- 
sion. 

How, indeed, could a man hope to render himself ac- 
ceptable to the various parties which divide our nation, 
who professes it as his principle that there is no striking 
wholly into the measures of any, without renouncing ei- 
ther one's sense or one’s integrity ? and yet, as the world 
is at present constituted, it is scarce possible, 1 fear, to 
do any good 'in one’s generation, (in public life 1 mean) 
without listing under some orotlicr of those various ban- 
ners which distinguish the scvcnil corp." in these our po- 
litical warfares. To those, therefore, who may liav’e cu- 
riosity enough to enter into my concerns, and ask u rea- 
son for iny quitting the town, t answer, in the words of 
the historian, Chitatis morum tadet -But I -am 

wandering from the purpose of my letter, which was not 
so much to justify my retreat, as tcbiiiclinc you to follow 
me into It: to follow me, 1 mean, as a visitor only ; for [ 
love my country too well to call you off from those great 
‘services you are capable of doing her. 

I have pitched my tent upon a spot which 1 am per- 
suaded will not displease you. My villa (if you will allow 
me to call by that line name, what, in truth, is no bettei* 
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ibnn a neat farm-house,) is situated upon a gentle rise, 
hich ronimaud^ a sliort, though agreeable, view of about 
three milts in cncumfercnce. This is bounded on the 
north by a ridge of hills, which ailbrd me at once both a 
secure shelter and a beautiful prospect ; for they are as 
w<‘ll ruluuited as the most leriile valleys. In the front 
of iny house, which stands south-east, 1 have a view of 
the liver that riiii'', at the distance of somewhat less than 
a quarter of a mile, at the end of my grounds, and, after 
making several wind mgs and turnings, stems to lose itself 
at the f'oot of those lulls 1 just now mentioned. As for 
my garden, 1 am obliged to nature for its ^ief beauties ; 
having no other (except a small spot which ^avc allotted 
for the purposes of my table) but wluit the fields and 
meadows afb rd. These, however, J have embellished 
wiiii sonic care, having iiitcnnixed among the hedges all 
the several sorts of flowering shrubs. 

Uut J must not foi-get to mention what I look upon to 
bo the principal ornament of the place ; as, indeed, I do 
not reeolket to have seen any thing of the kind in our 
Knglish plantations. I have covered a small spot with 
dilFeient sorts of cver-greens, ninny of which are of a 
s|.( ( ies not \v ry usuhI in our eountry. This little plunta- 
tioji 1 biive branched out into various labyrinth-walks, 
winch are all Lermimitcd by a small temple in the cciitic'. 
I have a double advantage from this artificial wood ; fur 
it mil only affords me a very shady reticat in simimer, 
but, an it IS situated opposite to my library, supplies me 
ill winter with a perspective of the most agreeable ver- 
dure imaginable. 

AVbat heightens my relish of this ictireineut, is the 
company of in) CTcora ; as, indeed, many of the best iin- 
|)ro\ements 1 have made in it arc owing to hints winch 1 
iiuve received fiom .her exquisite taste and judjimcnt. — 
She will rejoice to receive you as hergue^t here, and lias 
give II it me in cliaigc to remind you, that you have pio- 
iiiiscd to be so. As tbe busmens of parliament is now 
drawing to a conclusion, 1 may urge tins to )ou vvilhouL 
any imputation upon mv patriotism ; t bough, at the same 
1 nuibt add, I make a very considerable sacnlice of 
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private interest, whenever I resign you for the sake of the 
public. Adieu. I am, &c. 


LETTER XXXVII. 

TO nORTENSlUS. 

Ahe you aware, Hortensius, how far I may mislead 
you, when you arc willing to resign yourself to luy guid- 
ance, through the regions of criticism ? Kememher, how* 
ever, that I take the lead in these paths, notin confidence 
of luy own superior knowledge of tiiein, but in compliance 
with a request, which I never yet knew how to refuse.*— 
In sliort, Horlciisius, I give you my sentiments, because 
it is my sentiments you require : but I give them, at the 
same time, rather as doubts than decisions. 

After having thub acknowledged iny insufficiency for 
the office you have assigned me, 1 will venture to confess 
that the poet who lias gained o\cr your approbation, has 
been fiir Icas successful with mine. I have ever thought, 
wnli a very celebrated modern writer, that 

Le vers le mteiir rempb, la plus noble ptns^e, 

Mptut pUaie A Vespnt qtumd I'omme ett bles^’e. 

Boilcau. 

Thus, though I admit tlicrc is both wit in the raillery, 
and strength in the sentiments, of youi friend^ moral 
epistle, it hy no means falls in with those notion* [ have 
formed to myself roncerning the essential requisites in 
compositions of this kind. He seems, indeed, to have 
widely deviated from the model he professes to have had 
in view, and is no more like Horace, chan Jii/pcrion to a 
Salt/r, His deiiciciicy in point o^ versification, not to 
mention his want of elegance in the iieiieral manner ofhis 
poem, is sufficient to destroy the pretended rescinblancb. 
Nothing, in truth, can bo more absurd, tliaii to write in 
poetical measure, and yet neglect harmony ; as, of all the 
kinds of false style, that which is neither prose nor verse, 
but I know' not what inartificial combination of powcrlcs^ 
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words l>ordered with rliyme, is far, surely, the most in- 
sufferable. 

Jlut you are of (ipini«)n, T perceive (and it is an opinion 
in which yon arc not Miimiiar) that a ncs;li^cnce of this 
kind iiiav he )U')tifK(i Iw the auilioritV of ttie Homan sati- 
rist. >( 1 sLiiel\ thoM' \^ho entertain timt notion, hn\c not 
.tlnirou^hlv attended cither to the precepts or the practn o 
of JJor.ire. lie has attributed, 1 confess, hib satiru d 
composition to the inspiration of a a itain Muse, wh« n 
he distinjinishes bv the title of the Mn^a pedestri^ and it 
is this e\piission which seems to have misled the cenera- 
lity of Ins iTiiitntors. But thou"h he will not allow her to 
fly, ho hy no me ms imeiids she should creep • on the 
contrary, it iiiiv Im’ said of the Muse of lloiace, as of 
the K\c of ^>liUoii, that 

GidCf in in all her sti pH 

That this was the idea winch Horace himself had of he", 
is (Vide lit, not only from the general air which prevails 
in his sallies and epistles, but tiom several express rlecla- 
rations, winch he lots fall in Ins progress throuii;h them. 
K\en when he sjieaks of lici in his greatest fits of mo- 
ck si v, and (IC'Ciibcw lur as exhibited m his own moral 
wiitinas, lie luiiticulaily insists upon the case mid hai- 
inony ol In : mot ions, rhouu;h he humbly disclaims, in- 
deed, all pretciir-ions to the hij»ber poetry, the orr/ sp/n- 
tii\ ft vn, as be* calls it ; he represents his style as bem{; 
governed by the tvinpora lerta modoMfue, as flowing witli 
a eeriain legular and agreeable cadence. Aceordingly, 
we find linn particulaily condemning his predecessor, 
Liiciliiis, for the ditsonance of his numhors; and he pro- 
fesses to have made the expernnont, whether the same 
kind of moral snl)]i ct might not be tieutcd in more suit 
and easy uieasuirs . ^ 

Qiitcl If t fit ft nofmet iMcilt iirtpia lemntof 
Q/fiLfiH, mint wim mum ifuru fiegdiit 
t ii\n ulos mtura nutgisJaUo\, it c untti, 

JdoUiUi f 

Tlic truth is, a tuneful cadence is the single prerogative 
.of poctiy winch he pretends to claim to his wriungs of 
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this kind: and so far is be from thinkino; it unessential, 
that he ackn )wic it a^ the nily scp.iiMtitni win h dis- 
tinguishes thotu iiom prose 11 ' tint were oneo to be 
broken down, and the musical order of ln< w inN de- 
sinned; there would ti >t, he tcils us, be the least ap^ 
pe.u aiice ot* poetry reinaming : 

3V}in 

Intenifts Ltium dzyttft mtirthra poeti£. 

However, when he delivers hiiuselfm this humble strain, 
he is not, you will observe, skeirhiiii' out a plan of this 
speiies of poetry in gcneial, but speak merely of his 
own performances in particular, ills d(‘inaiids nse imich 
hitj;luT, when he informs us wh it he expects of those, 
who would succeed in compositions of this moral kind. 
Ill* then not only rcquirc's flowni^r nuinbf rs, but an ex- 
pression concise and uMincumbered ; wit, exerted wiili 
j;ood hrcediin;, and iii iiu^ed with reserve; as, upon some 
occasions, the seiilimcuis may heeidoued with all the* 
htrcngtli of eloquent 1 and poctrv ; ami thouj>li, in some 
parts the piece may appear with a m )rc seiioiis and 
boleinn cast of colo'iiiii*;, vil, upon tin whole, he tells 
ns, it must be lively and runiU This 1 take to be his 
incunui^ 111 the tollowimr passage : 

J'ff hmtaTr ut uinat s< nUvUa, nnt jc 

J/iipi dfnf 1 1 rbi\ laisas on* rnnffhtts (tux t , 
tt SI imon* opus (St^ modo tiisti, sitpi pKoso, 
i)f It ndf nfo t/t f m nutdb thi ftn is, it ft/ m piu lit ; 

Inttnlum nrl*nni,pnnintii xiiihm, ali,ut 
Litt/mniUis las ttmsullo. 

Such, then, was the notion which Horace had of dus IJnd 
of writing. And if there is any propiicty in iIk^c liis 
rides, if they are founded on the truth of t'etc* and ait; 
I fear the pc ifonnanrc m quc'Stion, with numlw i le-s ollu rs 
of the same stamp, 'vv ha b have iiift, liowextr, wanted ad- 
iiiiiXTs) must inevitably stand condemned. 'Fhe trntb of 
It Is, most of the pieces which arc usually procluecd upon 
this plan, rulher give one an iniase of Lutilms, than of 
Horace the autliors of them sec m to mistake the awk- 
ward negligence of the favourite of Scipio, for the easy 
air of the frioiid of Msecciias. * 
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You will still tell me, pciliaps, th'it tJie example of 
llortict liinisclt is «ui luianbwei iblt (>)>)< rtion to the no- 
tion t ha\( cnilji iced, as ihcic ait numberless Imcb m 
hib sdtiic s and ( pintles, while the icisification is evident- 
ly iitt^Iifiid. Hut aie >ou sure, Uortciibius, that those 
lines wliK h sound bo unhannotiioub to a modem eai, had 
the saiiK t upon a Rom in one ^ Foi mvbelh at least, 
1 am iiiu( h mehiicd to hehcie the conti iry , and it seems 
IhlIiIv iiiircdihlc, that he who had ventured to ccnsuie 
luriiius lot tlu uiKouthnesb oi his mnnhcis, should hini- 
M l( t»o notojiously guilty oi th( \cry fault, against 
wliuli lie so Mroiijrly ixdaims. Most certain it is, that 
till ddif a< V of till aiicicnfs, with respect to numbers, was 
iai siipcnoi to any ihinit that modiin taste inn pictend 
to, and tint they discovoied difliPcnces, which aie to us 
absolute iy unpi iceptibic. lo mciitioii only ouo u mark- 
able instanee A iciy aitcieiit wiitei lias obsened upon 
the ioll'minit vcise in Vngd, 

Atma xifumqmi.ano Itqjit qii/ jn titun ah ora 

til It if, insU id of ptimu% wr weie to pionounce it prinmy 
f/s htimj; lorn , md «s shoii) the iiitiic haimonyof the 
line would bi (kitioMd Hut wliose cai is now so c\- 
ipnsiKly s( nsibl , as to pciiinc the distinclion bitwteii 
tbosr two qnuitities? home leimcmiiit of this kind 
iiii.lii piob ibl, p\( music to those lines in IJoiacc, winch 
DOW Sinn so iinluijcahlc. 

In subjdts of thi'^ natuio, it is not possihle, ])€ihap 5 , 
tw\pi(s om* id( as 111 any \ri> piirisi and diti inin itc 
iiuiiiiKi I Will Old), thiicmii, 111 p^intiiil, obseni, with 
iisptet to iht icquisiti style ol ihist pi i ioi in inies, that 
il ( oiismts in a iiiiliual ia*-e oi exj rf^sioii, m iiit 1 1 - 
mil II n> ot phrase, w huh, thou„h loiniud if the most 
usual tiims ol ).tn>.ua|^i, has \tt a ice and cnei‘j;v, no 
h ss sttikint; thin ih it of a muic ciliated dii fion 1 Jierc 
Is a leit im li\dy loloiinn^ peculiar lo eoinpositions m 
this w i\, whiili, without hi ini; so bii^lit and t)lowmg ns 
IS inns'* ii\ foi till hji;lier poitn, Is, neicitliLliss, tipial- 
1> iimined fiom whattiii appi ais haisb and di^i. Hut 
Pililiculai insuneis will; jcihaps, bellci illusti itc mv 
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jncanin^/ than any thing I can Tarthcr say to explain il. 
There is scarce a line in the moral epi‘*t*es of Mr. Pope, 
which might not be produced for this purpose. I choose, 
however, to lay before you the following verses, nor ns 
preferring them to many othersT which might be quoUd 
from that inimitable satirist; but as they afford inc an 
opportunity of comparing them with aversion of the same 
onginal lines, of which they are an imitation; and, by 
that means, of shewing you, at one view, what 1 concuivc 
hf and is not, in the ti uc manner of Horace : 

Pfare is my deai dch^ht— not Fleury’s morr ; 
fiut touch mf . and no minister so sore . 

"W hoo’ci oflciids, at ^oine unlucky time, 

Slidtk into ^eisc, and InU lies iii a ihynie ; 

SacrCfl to lulicuU his whole life lonj», 

And the sad biirlheu of bome mtiry son^. 

1 will refer you to your own memory for the Latin pas- 
sage, from whence Mr. Pope has taken the general hint 
of these verses ; and content myself with adding a traiis- 
hitioii of the lines from lloiaec by another hand: 

Ihhold me hlnmclcss bard,1iow fond of peart ’ 

Put he who hints mo, (jia>, i will be hi aid) 

Had hetti'r tikcu a linn bv the beaid ; 

IIh e><<s shall weiplhi h)ll> of his longue, 

Py launliio^ iioMds in luehil ballad sun((. 

There is a strength and spirit in the former of these pas- 
sages, and n flatness and languor m the Jatltr, which 
cannot fail of being discotercd by every re.ider of the 
least delicacy of discernment; and ytt ilu' woids which 
compose them both arc equally soundnig and ^igiiineant. 
'i'lie lules then, wdiicli 1 just now mciUioned irom ITo- 
ruce, will point out the leal cause of the differeni ciKi'Is 
\^h!ch these two passages produce m our minds; as <!.<» 
passages themselves will serve to confirm the iiiitli tmd 
justice of the rules. Tii the hues fiuni iMr. Pope, one of 
the principal beauties will be found to consist m the 
sliorLucbs of the exprt'ssiou; w'hcTCas, the sentiments in 
the other are loo much incumbered with words. Thus, 
for luslaiiLe, 

Prate is niy dc ar delight, 

is pleasing because it is concise ; as 

Pcliold me Uamtless bsid, how fond of^itacc * * 
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in comparison of the former, tlie verba lassos oneran^ 
tia aurt s-. Another flistingaishing pcrfcclion in the imita- 
tor of Iloruco, lb I hut spirit of gaiety which he has dif- 
fused throunh these lines, not to mention those happy, 
though funiiliur, images of slidinff into verse, and hilckin^ 
in a rhyme; which can never be sutticicully admired. — 
But the translator, on the contrary, has cast too serious 
an air over his numbers, aud appears with an emotion and 
ouriiestiicss that disappoint the force of Ills satire: 

Dny, 1 will bo heard, 

has the mien of a man in a passion ; and 

11 is eyeiS shall weep the folly of his tongue : 

though a good line in itself, is much too solemn and tra- 
gical for the undisturbed pleasantry of Horace. 

But I need not cuter more minutely into an examina- 
tion of those passages. The general hints 1 have thrown 
out in tills Idler will suffice to shew you wheiein 1 ima- 
gine the true manner of Horace consists. And after all, 
perhaps, it can no more be explained, than acquired, by 
rules of art. It is what true genius can only execute, 
and just taste aloue discover. 1 am, &c. 


LETTER XXXVriL 

TO THE SAME. 

Nov. 7, 171®. 

YotTR admired poet, 1 remember, somewhere lays it 
down as a lupxim, that 

The propA* study of mankind is man. 

There cannot, indeed, be a more useful, nor, one should 
imagine, a more easy science : so many lessons of this 
kind arc every inoincnt tbrciug themselves upon our obser- 
vation, that it should seem scarce posbihlo not to be well 
acquainted witli the various turns and dispositions of the 
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human heart. And yet there are so few who are really 
adepts in this article, that to say of a man, he k nou s the 
wot'ld^ is o(>neraIly esteemed a compliment of the inost 
significant kliul. 

The rea*son, perhaps, of the general ignorance which 
prevails in this sort of knowledge, may arise from our 
judging too much hy universal principles. Whereas 
there IS a wonderful disparity in mankind, and iiumbeiv 
le^s charactei-s e\ist which cannot properly he reduced 
to any regular and fixed standard. JVJousieur Paschal 
ob<N(.’i\es, th.it the greater sagacity any man possesses, the 
inoio <jnginals he will disceni among his species: as it is 
the icinark of Sir William Temple, that no nation under 
th(‘ sun abounds with so many as our own. Plutarch, if 
I remember right, is of opinion, that there is a wilder dif* 
fcrence helweeri the indniduulsof our own kind, than 
what is observable hotw'cen creatures of a separate order; 
while Montaigne (who seems to have known human na- 
ture perfectly well) supposes the distance to Ix' ‘'till more 
rcniolc, and assorts that the distinction is much greater 
bctwe(>n man and mini, tliaii between m<an and beast. 

'riic comic writers have not, I think, taken all the advan- 
«tage they might of tins infinite diversity of humour in the 
human race. A judicious ubseiver of the world might 
single out ahunilant inutcrials for ridicule, without hav ing 
recourse to those wuin-out c’haractcis which arc for ever 
refuniing upon the stage. If I were aerjuninted with any 
genius in this class of writers, T think 1 could furnish him 
with an original, which, if artfully rcpresciitod, and con- 
nected with proper incidents, might be very suc^'e'-slully 
introduced into comedy. The poison 1 have in view is 
iny neighbour Siilotes. 

Siilott's, in his youth, was cstecinrd to have good sense, 
and a tolciahle tasie tor Ictleisf as he gamed some re- 
pntaiiori at the university iii the exercises usual at that 
place. But as soon as he was fre cd from the restraint of 
tutors, the natural restlessness of his tempi i broke out, 
and he has never, from that time to this, «ipplied iiimsolf 
for half an hour together to any single piiiaiiir. He is ex- 
tremely active ill bis disposition; but his whole life is otic 



incessant whirl of trifles. He rises, perhaps, with a full 
iiitt'iit of amusiiiji; hiuisclf all the morning with his gun : 
hut before he has got half the length of a field, he recol- 
lects that he owes a visit, which he roust instantly pay: 
accordingly his horse is saddled, and he sets out. But in 
his wav he remembers that he has not given proper or- 
ders about such a dower, and he must absnhitciy return, 
or the whole econoiuy of his nursery will be niined.-*- 
I'hus, ill whatever action you find him engaged, you may 
be sure it is the very reverse of wlmt he proposed. Yet 
with all this quickness of transition and vivacity of spi- 
rits, he is so indolent in every thing which has the air of 
business, that he is at least two or three months before 
he can persuade himself to open any letter he receives : 
and, from the tame disposition, he has suiFered the divi- 
dends of his stocks to run on for many years, without re- 
ceiving a shilling of the interest. Stilotes is possessed of 
an estate in Dorsetshire, but (hat being the place \%hrrc 
his chief business lies, he chooses constantly to reside 
with a friend near LiOndon. This person submits to his 
humour and his coinpany, in iio})cs that Stilotes will con- 
sider him in his will : but it is more than possible that 
he will never endure the hitigue of signing one. How- 
ever, having here every thing provided fur him but 
clothes and pocket-money, he lives perfectly to bis satis- 
faction, in full employment without any real business ; 
and while those who look after his estate take care to 
supply him with sufficient to answer those two articles, 
he is entirely unconcerned as to all tlic rest; though, 
when 1 r! is disposed to appear more than ordinarily im- 
portant, he will gravely harangue upon the roguery of 
stewards, and complain that Ins rents will scarce main- 
tain him in powiler and shot half the partridge season. — 
lit short, Stilotes is one of the mo*»l extraordinary com- 
pounds of indolence and activity that I ever met with ; 
and, as I know you have a taste for curiosities, I present 
you with his character as a rarity that merits u place in 
your collection* Adieu. I am, &c» 
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LETTER XXXIX. 

TO PIllDIPPUS. 

rris well, my friend, that the a^e of transformation is no 
more; otherwise 1 should tremble for your severe attack 
upon the Muses, and.expect to sec the story of your meta- 
morphosis embellish the poetical miracles of some modern 
Ovid. But it is lon^ since the fate of the Picridos has 
gained any credit in the world, and you may now, in lull 
security, contemn the divinities of Parnassus, and speak 
irreverently of the daughters of Jove himself. You sec, 
nevertheless, how highly the ancients conceived of tlieni, 
when they thus represented them as the offspring of the 
great father of gods and men. You reject, 1 know, this 
article of the heathen creed : but 1 may venture, how- 
ever, to assert, that philosophy will conhrin what fable 
has tlms invented, and that the Muses are, in strict trutli, 
of heavenly extraction. 

The charms of the fine arts are, indeed, literally de- 
rived from the author of all nature, and founded in the 
original frame and constitution of the human mind. Ac- 
cordingly, the general principles of tmle are common to 
our whole species, and arise from that internal sense of 
beauty which every man, in some degree at least, evi- 
dently possesses. No rational mind can be so wholly 
void of all perceptions of this sort, as to be capaliie of 
contemplating the various objects tha't surround him, 
with one equal coldness and indilfcrencc. There arc oer- 
tain tbriiis which must necessarily fill the soul with agree- 
ahlc ideas ; and slic is instantly dctcniiined in her appro- 
bation of them, previous to all reasonings coiiccniing their 
use and convenience. It is upon dicse generdi principles 
that what is cnllc>d fine taste iti the arts is founded ; and, 
consequently, is by no means so precarious and unsettled 
an idea as you choose to describe it. The truth is, taste 
is nothing more than this universal sense of beauty, ren- 
dered more exquisite by genius, and more correct by cul- 
tivation : and it is from the simple and origiiud ideas 6f 
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this sort, that ihc mind Icurns to form her judgment of 
the IngiitT and more complex kinds. Accordingly, the 
whole circle of the imirative and oratorical arts is uo* 
\crncd by the same general rules of cnticisni ; and to 
prove the certainty of these with respect to any one of 
them, IS to establish their validity with regard to all the 
rest. I will, therefore, consider the criterion of taste m 
relation only to fine writing. 

Each species of composition has its distinct perfec- 
tions ; and it would require a much larger cornpass than a 
letter affords to prove their n‘spective beauties to be de- 
rived from truth and nature ; and consequently reducible 
to a regular and precise standard. I will only mention, 
therefore, those general properties which arc essential to 
them all, and without which they must necessarily be de- 
fectn^e in their several kinds. Tbede, 1 think, may be 
coinpi-elieaded under unifonnity in the designs, variety 
and rcH^Miiblancc in the metaphors and similitudes, tniie- 
ther with propriety and harmony in the diction. Now 
some or all of these qualities constantly attend our ideas 
of beauty, and necessarilv raise that agiceable perception 
of the mind, in what object soever they appear. 1 he 
charms ol fine composition, then, are so fur from existr 
iiig only in the heuted imagination of an enthusiastic ad- 
mirer, that they result from the constitution of nature 
herself. And, pcrhajis, the pi inriples of criticism arc as 
certain and iiidis[nKah}e even ns those of the inathcmar 
tics. I'hus, for insUiice, that order is preferable to con- 
fusion, that harmony is mure pleasing than dissouunrc, 
with some few other axioms upon which the science is 
built, arc truths which strike at once upon the nimd wiih 
tlie same force of conviction, as that the whole is greater 
than any of its parts, or that, if Ironi equals you take 
away equals, the remainder will he cqu.il. And, in both 
cvL^cs, the propositions which rest upon these plain and 
obvious inavirus, seem equally capublei of the same evir- 
dcnce of dniioustration. 

But ns every intellectual as well as nminal faculty is 
improved and strengthened b/excicisc, the more the sou4 
eaerts this her internal sense of beauty upon any parti- 
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cular object; the more she will enlai^e and refine her re* 
hsh of that peculiar species. For tliis reason, the works 
of those {Treat masters, whose pcrtbrniances have been 
long and {rcnerally admired, supply a farther criterion of 
fine taste, equally fixed and certain as that which is im- 
mediately derived from nature herself. The truth is, fine 
writing is only the art of ntising agreeable sensations ot 
the most iniellectual kind ; and, therefore, as by examin- 
ing those original fonns which are adapted to awaken 
this perception in the mind, we learn what those qualities 
arc which constitute beauty in gcnenil ; so, by obsei ring 
the peculiar construction of those compositions of genius 
which have always pleased, wc perfect our idea of fine 
Writing in particular. It is thi^ united approbation, in 
persons of mfForent ages, and of various ciiaractcrs and 
languages, that Longinus has made the test of the true 
sublime ; and he might with equal justice have extended 
the same criterion to all the inferior excellencies of ele- 
gant coinpo*)ition. I'hus, the deference paid to the per- 
formances of the great masters of antiquity, is fixed upon 
just and solid reasons : it is not because Aristotle and 
Horace liave given us the rules of critirism, that we sub- 
mit to their authority ; it is because those rules arc de- 
rived from works which have been tlistinguishcd by tlic 
uninterrupted admiration of alt the more improved part 
of mankind, from their earliest appearance down to this 
present hour- For whatever, through a long scries of 
ages, has been universally esteemed as beautiful, cannot 
but be conformable to our just and iiaturul ideas of 
beauty. 

^J'he opposition, however, which sometimes divides the 
opinions of those who«>e judgments may be supposed equal 
and perfect, is urged as a powerful objection against the 
reality of a fixed canon of criticism : it is a proof, you 
think, that, after all which can be said of fnio taste, it 
must ultimately be resolved into the peculiar relish of 
each individual. But this diversity of scutimciits will 
not, of itself, destroy the c\idciice of tlic criterion ; since 
the same effect may be jiroduced by iiumhcrlcss other 
<^uases. A thousand accidental circuiiistunccs may con- 
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cur in counteracting; the force of the rule, even allowing 
it to be ever so fixed and invariable, when left in its fice 
and uninfluenced state. Not to mention that false bias 
whicli party or }>crsunal dislike may fix upon the mind, 
the most unprejudiced critic will find it difficult to disen- 
gage himself entirely from those partial affections in fa- 
vour of particular beauties, to which cither the general 
course of his studios, or the peculiar cast of his temper, 
may have rendered him most sensible. But as perfec- 
tion, in any works of genius, results from the united 
beauty and propriety of its several distinct parts ; and as 
it is impossible that any human compositions should pos- 
sess all those qualities in their highest and most sovereign 
degree ; the mind, when she pronounces judgment upon 
any piece of this sort, is apt to decide of its merit, as 
those circumstances which she most admires either pre- 
vail or are deficient. Thus, for instance, the excellency 
of the Roman masters, in painting, consists in beauty of 
design, nobleness of attitude, and delicacy of expression ; 
but the charms of good colouring are wanting. On the 
contrary, the Venetian school is said to have neglected 
design a little too much ; but at the same lime has been 
more attentive to llic grace and harmony of wclbdisposed 
lights and shades. Now it will be admitted, by all ad- 
mirers of this noble art, that no composition of the pencil 
can be perfect, w here either of these qualities arc absent; 
yet the most accomplished judge may be so particularly 
struck with one or other of these excellencies, in prctcr- 
cn('c to the rest, as to be influenced in his censure or ap- 
plause of the whole tnblature by the predominancy or dc- 
licicncy of his favourite beauty. Sometliing of this kind 
(where the meaner prejudices do not operate) is ever, I 
am persuaded, the occasion of that diversity of sciiteiiLes 
which we occasionallY hear pronounced, by the most im- 
proved judges, on the same piece. But this only shews 
that much caution is necessary to give a fine taste its full 
and unobstructed effect; not that it is in itself uiiccrtaiii; 
and precarious. 1 am, 
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LETTER XL. 

TO PALAMEDES. 

Yottr resolution to decline those overtures of acquaiut^ 
ance which Mezentius^ it seems, has lately made to you, is 
agreeable to the refined principles which have ever in- 
fluenced your conduct. A man of your elegant notions 
of integrity will observe the same delicacy with respect 
to his companions, as Caisar did v\ith regard to his wile, 
and refuse all commerce with persons even but of sus- 
pected honour. It would not, indeed, he doing justice to 
Mezentius, to represent him in that number ; for though 
his hypocrisy has preserved to him some few friends, and 
his iniincnsc wealth draws after him many followers, the 
world in general arc by no means divided in their scnti> 
incuts concerning him. 

But, wliibt you can have his picture from so many bet- 
ter bands, why arc you desirous of seeing it by mine ? 
It is a painful employment to contemplate human nature 
in its (leibrniitics ; as there is nothing, perhaps, more dif- 
ficult, than to execute a portrait of the churactcristical 
hind with strength and spirit. However, since you have 
assigned me the task, 1 do not think myself at liberty to 
refuse it : especially as it is your interest to see him de- 
lineated ill bis true form. 

Mczciitius, with the designs and artifice pf a Catiline, 
affects the integrity and patriotism of a Cato. Liberty, 
justice, and honour, are words which he knows perfectly 
well how to apply with address ; and having them always 
ready, upon proper occasions, he conceals the hhickesc 
purposes under the fairest appearances. For void, as in 
trutli he ia, of every w'orthy principle, he has too much 
policy not to pretend to the noblest; w'ell kiiov\iii!:, that 
counterfeit virtues are the most successful > ices. It is by 
arts of this kind that, notwdthstnnding he has silc\^ xi liinx- 
solf unrestrained by the most sac'rcd eiigagnmeiils of so- 
ciety, and uiiinflucneed by the most ti'inlcr alTections of 
iiH*ure, he has still been able to retain some degree of* 
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credit in the world ; for he never sacrifices bis honour tt> 
his interest, that he does not, in some less considerable, 
hut more open instance, make a concession of his in- 
terest to his honour ; and thus, while he sinks bis charac- 
ter on one side, very artfully raises it on the other. Ac- 
cordingly, under pretence of the most scrupulous delica- 
cy of conscience, he lately resigned a post which he held 
under my lord Godolphin ; when, at the same time, he 
was endeavouring, hy tin* most shameless artifices and 
evasions, to deceive and defraud a friend of mine in one 
of the most solemn and important transactions that can 
pass between man and man. 

But will you not suspect that I am describing a phan- 
tom of my own imagination, when I tell you, after this, 
that he has erected himself into a reformer of inanuors, 
and is so injudiciously officious as to draw the enquiry of 
the world upon his own morals, by attempting to expose 
the defects of others? A man who ventures publicly to 
point out the blemishes of his contemporaries, should, at 
least, ho free from any uncommon stain hiinselfj and 
have nothing remarkably dark in the complexion of his 
own private character. But Mezentius, not satisfied 
with being vicious, has at length determined to be ridicu- 
lous ; and, after having wretchedly squandered his youth 
and his patrimony in riot and dissoluteness, is contempti- 
bly mispendiiig his old*age in measuring impotent sylla- 
hlcs, and dealing out pointless abuse. Farewel. 1 am, 
At. 


LETTER XLI. 

TO OUONTCS. 

Mjuli 10, 17IB. 

\\ HAT haughty Sacharissa has put you out of humour 
ith her w hole sex ? For it is some disappointment, 1 sus- 
pect, of the tender kind, (hat has thus sharpened the 
edge of your satire, and pointed its invective against the 
fiiirer half of our species. You a ere not inisLaktn, how- 
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ever, when you supposed I should prove no convert to 
your doctrine ; but rise up as an advocate, where I pro** 
less myself an admirer. I am not, ’tis true, altogether of 
old Montaigne’s opinion, that the souls of both sexes sont 
jettez (as he expresses it) en meme rnoules : on the con- 
trary, 1 am willing enough to join with you in thinking 
that they may be wrought off from different models. Yet, 
the caiis may be equally perfect, though it should bo al- 
lowed that they are essentially different. Nature, it is 
certain, has traced out a separate cour^ie of action for the 
two sexes ; and as they arc appointed to distinct olliccs 
of life, it is not improbable that there may be soincrhing 
distinct likewise in the frame of their minds ; that thc>’C 
may he a kind of sex in the very soul. 

1 cannot, therefore, hut wonder that Plato should 
have thought it reasonable to admit them into an equal 
share of the dignities and offices of his imaginary com- 
monwealth ; and that the wisdom of the ancient Egyp- 
tians should Jiaveso strangely inverted the evident inten- 
tions of Providence, as to eonfinc the men to domestic 
affairs, whilst the women, it is saiil, were engaged abroad 
in the active and laborious scenes of business. History, 
it- must be owned, will supply some few female instances 
of all the most masculine virtues : but appearances of 
(hat extraordinary kind arc too nncoinmon, to support 
the notion of a general equality in the natural powers of 
their minds, 

'I’hus much, however, seems evident, that there are 
certain moral buiindaric'* which Nature ha'* drawn be- 
twci'ii the two sexes, and that nciihcr of thcio can pa^s 
over the limits of tiio other, without equally dciiating 
from tlie beauty and decorum of their respective ( harac- 
t(M*s : Doadicea, in armour, is to me, at least, ua cxlfiiva- 
gaiit a sight as Achilles in pctiicoj*ts. 

In dcterinuiing, tliercfore, the compamtive merit of 
the two sexes, it is no derogation from female excellen- 
cy, that it dilfers in kind from that v\hi( h distin 'Uislies 
the male parr of our species. And if, m gciuMMJ, n -jhall 
be found, ^wliiif, upon an impartial enquiry, I believe, 
will most certainly be found) that women iill up their ap- 
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pointed circle of action yaiih {treater regularity and dig'^ 
nity than men, the claim of {iieference cannot justly be 
decided in our favour. In the prudential and (economy 
cal part of life, 1 think it undeniable that they rise far 
above ns. And if true fortitude of mind is best disco- 
vered by a cheerful resignation to the measures of Pro- 
vidence, we shall not find reason, perhaps, to claim that 
most singular of the human virtues as our peculiar privi- 
lege. I'here are numbers of the other sex, who, from 
the natural d(='licacy of their constitution, pass through 
one continued scene of suffering, from their cradles to 
their graves, with a firmness of resolution that would de- 
serve so many statue^ to be erected to their memories, 
if heroism were not estimated more by the splendour than 
the merit of actions. 

But, whatever real difference there may be between 
the moral or intellectual powers of the male and female 
mind. Nature does not seem to have marked the distinc- 
tion so strongly as our vanity is willing to imagine : and, 
after all, perhaps, education will be found to constitute 
the principal superiorily. It must be acknowledged, at 
least, that in this article we ha\c every advantage o\cr 
the softer sex, that art and industry can possibly secure 
to us. The mc'st animating examples of Greece and 
Home arc set before us, as early as we are capable of 
any observation ; and the noblest compositions of the an- 
cients arc given into our hands, almost as soon as wc liave 
fitrcn^tli to hold them: while the employments of the 
other SON, at the same period of life', arc generally the 
re\crse of every thing that can open and enlarge their 
minds, or fill them with just and rational notions. The 
truth of it is, female education is so much worse tlmn 
none, as it is better to leave the mind to its natural and 
iininstructcd suggestians, than to lead it into false pur- 
suits, and contract its views by turning them upon the 
lowest and most trifling objects. We seem, indeed, by 
the manner in which we suffer the youth of that sex to 
be trained, to consider women agreeably to the opinion 
of certain IMuhometan doctors, and treat them as if we 
believed they have no souls : why else arc they 
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■Rrod only and complfteH to the ta^ta 
Ot Jiistful apueteoce, tu siii|r, lo dance, 

Tu (Iresb, and troule the tongue, and i oil the eye ’ 

Milt, 

This Strange neglect of cultivating the female mind^ 
can hardly l>c allowed as good policy, when it is consi- 
dered how much the interest of society is concerned in 
the rectitude of their understandings. That season of 
every man’s life which is most susceptible of the strongest 
impressions, is necessarily under female direction; as 
there are lew instances, perhaps, in which that sex is not 
one of the secret spriiias which regulates the most impor- 
tant mo\ eineiits of private or public transactions. What 
Cato observed of his countrymen, is, in one respect, true 
of every nalioii under the sun : “ Tlie Komans,” said he, 
“ govern the world, but it is the women that govern the 
“ liomans.” Let not, howev€»r, a certain pretended Cato 
of your ncqiuunrruico take occasion, from this maxim, 
to nmdLy a second time, that innocence he has so often 
injured : for 1 will tell him another maxim as true as the 
former, chat “there arc circumUancu wherein no woman 
“ has power enough to control a man of spirit.’^ 

Jfit be true, then, (as true beyond all peradventure it 
is) that fciimle iiifluoncc is thus extensive; nothing, cer- 
lainiy, can he of more iinportancu, limn to give it a pro- 
per tendency, by the assistance of a well-directed educa- 
tion. Tar am 1 from rccoiumcuding any attempts to ren- 
der women learned; yet, surely, it is necessary they 
should be raised above ignorance. Such a general tinc- 
ture of the most useful sciences, as may serve to free the 
lunicl from vulgar piejiidices, and gi\c it a relish for the 
rational cxcicisc of ns powers, might very jusilv enter 
into the plan of female crodiuoii. That sex might be 
taught to turn the c’ourse of their /cflecrions into a pro- 
per and advantageous channel, without any danger of 
iindeiing them too elevated for the feminine d itios of 
life. Ill SI word, I would have them rousidcTeil a*» ilc- 
h>‘:ned by Providence for use as well as shew', and tiaiaed 
up not only as women, but as rational creatures. Adieu. 

1 iini, \'c. • 
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LETTER XLII. 

TO PALEMON. 

May 5 , IT-W. 

/ Whilst you arc engaged in turning over the records of 
past ages, and tracing our constitution from its rise 
through all its several periods, 1 sometimes amuse myself 
with reviewing certain annals of an bumbler kind, and 
considering the various turns and revolutions that have 
happened in the sentiments and affections of those with 
whom 1 liavc lieen most connected. A history of this 
sort is not, indeed, so striking as that wliicli exhibits 
kings and heroes to our view ; butTmay it nut be coiitcin* 
plated, Talemon, with more private advantage ? 

Methinks we should scarce be so embittered against 
those who differ from us in principle or practice, were wc 
oftencr to reflect how fre<][uently we have varied from 
ourselves in both those articles* It was but yesterday 
that Lucius, whom I once knew a very zealous advocate 
for the most controverted points of faith, was argu'ng, 
with equal warmth and vehemence, on the principles of 
deism ; as Bathillus, who set out in the world u cool infi- 
del, has lately drawn up one of the most plausil>Ic de- 
fences of the mystic devotees, that, perhaps, was ever 
written. The truth is, a man must cither have pass'd 
his whole life without reflecting, or his thoughts must 
have run in a very limited channel, who has not often 
experienced many remarkable revolutions of mind. 

The same kind of inconstancy is observable in our pur- 
suits of happiness as well as truth. Thus our friend Curio^ 
whom we both remember, in the former part of his life, 
enamoured of every fair face he met, and enjoying every 
woman he could purcliase, has at last colleeicd this dif- 
fusive flame into a single point, and could not be tempted 
to commit an infidelity to his marriage vow, thougli a 
form as beautiful as the Venus of Apelles was to court 
his embrace : whilst Apamenthes, on the other hand, who 
was the most sober and domestic man 1 ever knew, till 
he lost his wife, commenced a rake at five and forty, and 
now for ever in a tavern or stew. 
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Who knows, Falem^n, whether even this humour of 
moralizing, which, as you often tell me, so strongly marks 
my character, may not wear out in time, and be suc- 
ceeded by a brighter and more lively vein ? Who knows 
but 1 may court again the mistress I have forsaken, and 
die at last in tlio arms of ambition ? C'leora, at least, who 
frequently rallies me upon that fever of my youth, assures 
me 1 am only in the intei^mission of a fit, which will cer- 
tainly return. But though there may be some excuse, 
perhaps, in exchanging our follies or our errors, there can 
be none in resuiniug those we have once happily quitted : 
for surely he must be a very injudicious sportsman, who 
can be tempted to beat over those fields again which 
have ever disappointed him of his game. Farewel. 1 
am, &c. 


LETTEE XLIIL 

TO EUPUilONlUS. 

July 2, 1742. 

It is a pretty observation, which I have somewhere 
met, that, “ the most pleasing of all harmony arises from 
“ the censure of a single person, when mixed with the 
“ general applauses of the world," I almost suspect, 
therefore, that you are considering the interest of your 
admired author, when you call upon me for my farther 
objections to his performance ; and are foi joining me, 
perhaps, to the number of those who advance hU reputa- 
tion by opposing it. The trutli, howT\ er, i'', you could 
not have cho'^fn a critic (if a critic I might \entnrc to 
call myself) who has a higher esteem for all the compo- 
sitions of Mr. Pope ; as, indeed, I Jook upon every thing 
that comes from his hands with the same degree of ve- 
neration as if it were consecrated by antiquity. Never- 
theless, though 1 greatly revere his judgment, I cannot 
absolutely renounce niy own ; and since sonic have been 
bold enough to advance, that even the sacred writings 
tlKmsclvcs do not always speak the language of the Spe 
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rit^I may have leave to suspect of the poets what has 
been asserted of the prophets, and suppose that their 
pens are not at all seasons under the {guidance of inspi- 
ration. But as there is soinethiug extremely uugrati ful 
to the mind, in' dwelling upon those little spots that ne- 
cessarily attend iho lustre of all human merit ; you must 
allovr me to join his beauties with his imperftH^tious, and 
admire with rapture^ after having condemned with 
regret. 

There is a certain modern figure of speech, which the 
authors of The art of sinhinf^ in poetry have called the di~ 
minishinf:. This, so far as it relates to words only, consists 
in dchasing a great idea, by expressing it in a term of 
meaner import. Mr. Pope has himself now and then 
fallen into this kind of the profound^ which he has u itU 
such uncommon wit and spit it exposed in the writings of 
others, 'rims Agamemnon^ addressing himself to Mcnc- 
laus aud Ulysses, asks, 

j\nd can you, chiofi, widiout a blush, survey 

Whole troops before you, taO'mtg iu they roy ^ B. iv. 

So likewise Pandarus, speaking of Diomed, w'ho is per- 
forming the utmost efibrts of heroism in the field of bat- 
tle, bays, 

some Kuardiau of the »kirs. 

Involv'd iu elouds, protects him in tiiefrap. V. SS5. 

But what would you think, Kuplironius, were you to 
hear of the “ impervious foaiif^ and “ rongh w aves'' of a 
brook 'r would it not put you in mind of that droll 
thought of the ingenious Dr. Youitg, in one of his epistles 
to our author, where he talks of a puddle in <t storm 
yet, by thus confounding the properties of the highest ob- 
jects with those of the lowest, Mr, Pope has turned one 
of the most })lcasingsi<uilies in the whole Iliad-inlo dowii^ 
right burlesque. 

As vthpn some simple swain his cot forsakes, 

And wide thro* fens an unknown journey takes ; 

It cluuice a swelling; bix>ok his passage stay, 

Aw^Sjoam wtpemoub cross the waml’nT'b svay, 

Confus'd he slops, a length of countiy past, 

^ Eyes the rough wavtf, and tir'd relurus al last, v. 731. 
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This swelling brook, however, of Mr. Pope, is in Homer 
a rapid river, rushing with violence into tJic sea : 

lit uy.vpou AXotie vpopmn, v. 598* ' 

It is one of the essential requisites of an epic poem, 
and indeed of every other kind of serious poetry, that the 
style be raised above common Jjingiiage ; as nothing takes 
off so much from that solemnity of diction, from which 
the poet ought never to depart, as idioms of a vulgar and 
familiar cast. Mr. Pope has sometimes neglected this 
important rule; hut most frequently in the introduction 
of his speeches. To mention only a few instances: ' 

T/tat done^ to rhnptiix the sign. ix. SQl. 

IViUh that stern itjax his long silence broke, ix. 735. 

li tth that the vcnerablo warrior rose. x. 150. 

IVilh that they Uepp'd edde, 3cc. x. 41.5. 

whereas Homer generally prefaces his speeches with a 
dignity of plirasc, that calls up the attention of the rca<ier 
to whut is going to be uttered. Milton has very happily 
copied his manner in this particular, as in many others : 
and though he often falls into affatnoss of expression, he 
has never once, 1 think, committed tliat error upon oc- 
casions of this kind. lie usually ushers in his harangues 
with something characterisrical of the speaker, or that 
points out some remarkable circumstance of his present 
situation, in the following manner : 

Satan wHh bold woids 

Breaking tbe horrid silence, thus began. i fie. 

Hull thus answer'd soon his bold compeer, i. 1!.'5. 

lie ended, frowning : 

On the other side uprose 

Behai, 

And with persuasive accents thus began. ii. 106. 

• 

*Tf you compare the effect which an introduction of this 
descriptive sort has upon the mind, with those low and 
uiinwakening expressions which I have marked in tlie 
lines I just now quoted from our Knglish Iliad, you will 
not, periiaps^ consider iny objection as altogether without 
foundation. 
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All opposition of ideas should be carefully avoided in 
m poem of this kind, as unbecoming the gravity of the lio- 
roic Mwte. But docs not Mr. Pooo somethacs sacrilico 
simplicity to false ornament, ana lose the majesty of 
Homer in the affectations of Ovid ? Of this sort a severe 
critic would perhaps esteem his calling an army, marcliing 
with spears erect, a ntoving iron wood : 

Such and so thick tlr embattled squadrons stood, 

WiiJi spears erect, a movttit ^ron wood. 

There seems also to be an inconsistency in the two parts 
of this description; for the troops are represented as 
standing still, at the same time tliat the circumstance 
mentioned of the spears should rather imply (as indeed 
the truth is) that they were in motion. But if the tran- 
slator had been faitiiful to his author, in this passage, 
neither of these objcctioiis could have been raised : for in 
Homer it is, 

Toi«< 

tsrvKfVoti ntwifTo ^otKatyytf 

KvatVBatif (TOLVLBtriv rs Ktxs syKitn iv. 280 . 

Is there not likewise some little tendency to a pun, 
ill those upbi aiding lines which Hector addresses to 
Pai-is ? 

For Uioe Tlion'a quardian heroes fall. 

Till heaps of dead alone defend the wall. 

Mr. Pope at least deserts his guide, in order to give us 
this conceit of dead men defending a town ; for the ongi- 
aai could not possibly lead him into it. llomcr, with a 
plainness suitable to the occasion, only tells us, 

A«of fAsr atiTTJ rt 

M«^ya(f4jyof. , vi. 

Tcuccr, in the eighth book, aims a dart at Hector, whici/ 
missing its way, slew Gorgythion ; upon which we arc told’ 

Another shaft the raipng archer threw ; 

That other shaft with erring iui j flew , 

Tiom Hector Choibus turn'd ihc Jtijing wound) 

* 'V et fell not dry or guUtleiB to Uil> ground. 
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A ftmng wound is a thought exactly in the ^irit of 
Ovid ; but highly unwortliv ot Pope as well as of Homer; 
and, indeed, there is not the least foundation for it in the 
original. But what do you think of the shaf^t that fell 
dry or guilt less i where, you see, one figurative epithet 
is added as explanatory oAhe other. Tlic doubling of 
epithets, without raising the idea, is not allowable in 
compositions of any kind ; but least of all in poetry. It 
is, says Quintilian, as if every common' soldier in an 
army were to be attended with a valet; you increase 
your number, without adding to yoar strength. 

But if it be a fault to crowd epithets of the same im- 
port one upon the other, it is much more so to employ 
such as call oiT the attention from the principal idea to be 
raised, and turn it upon little or foreign circumstances. — 
When TL'neas is wounded by Tydides, llomcr describes 
Venus as conducting him through the thickest tumult of 
the enemy, and conveying him from the field of battle. — 
But wbilo wc arc following the hero with our whole con- 
cern, and trembling for the danger which surrounds him 
on all bides, Mr. Pope leads us off from our anxiety for 
/Eneas, hy an uninteresting epithet relating to the struc- 
ture of those instruments of death, which were every 
whcie Hying about him; and wc arc coldly informed, 
that the darts werajeathered : 

S.if( thro’ the rushinQ Itorse flipht 

Ot sounding slistts, 5lic bears him thro’ tht tight, v. 393. 

But as his epithets sometimes debase the general image 
to be raised, so they tiow and then adorn them with 
a false brilliancy. Thus, speaking of a person skin by 
an arrow, he calls it a pointed death, iv. CU7. Describing 
another who was attacked by numbers at once, he tell, 
ns, 

A grove of lances s^Utefil at liis breast. tv. 621. 

nnd representing a forest on fire, he says, 

In blazing lieA^is die grove's old honouis fa'il. 

And one refulgent rum levelb all. x. £.*01. 

But one of the most unpardonable instances of this kimi 
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h, where he rehitos the death of Ilypsenor, a person who^ 
it seems, exercised the sacerdotal office : 

On Ills broBd.&linuldei fell the forceful brand. 

Thence eUneiiif; downward lopt his holy hand, 

And blam’d w^tli aacred blood the blu^hmg sand. 

To take the force of this epithet, we must suppose that 
the redness which appeared upon the sand, on this occa- 
sion, was an effect of its blushing to find itself stained 
with the blood of so sacred a person : than which there 
bannot be a more forced and unnatural thought. It puts 
me in mind of a passage in a French dramatic writer, 
who has formed a play upon the sto^ of Pyitunus and 
Thisbe. The hapless maid, addressing herself to the 
dagger, which lies by the side of her lover, breaks out 
into the following exclamation : 

Ah f voict lefioignard qvidn sang de son maitre 
8' cut Mu.il 6 lachement : il en rouidl le traUre. 

Boileau, taking notice of these lines, observes, toutes les 
glaces du Nord ensemble ne 8ontpa% a mon semjplns fri Ides 
gue cette penske. But of the two poets, I know not whe- 
ther Mr, Pope is not most to be condemned ; for what- 
ever shame the poignard might take to itself, for being 
concerned in the murder of the lover ; it is certain that 
the sand had not the least share in the death of the 
priest. 

The ancient critics have insisted much upon propriety 
of language; and, indeed, one may with great justice say 
what the insulted Job does to his impertinent friends, how 
forcible are right words f The truth is, though the senti- 
ment must always support the expression, yet the expres- 
sion must give grace and efficacy to the sentiment ; and 
the same thought shall frequently be admired or con- 
demned, according to the merit of the particular phrase 
in which it is conveyed. For this reason J, C»sar, in a 
treatise which he wrote concerning the Latin language, 
calls a judicious choice of words, the origin of eloquence ; 
as, indeed, neither oratory nor poetry can be raised to 
any degree of perfection, where this their principal root 
ii: neglected. In this art Virgil particularly excels ; and 
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'it is the Iiiinutable grace of his words fas Mr. Drydea 
suiuowhcrc justly obsorws) wherein tlmt beauly princi- 
pally consists, which gives so inexpressible a pleasure to 
him, who best understands their fbree. No man was 
ever a more skilful master of this powerful art than Mr. 
Pope ; ns he has, upon several occasions throughout this 
translation, raised and dignified his style witli certain 
antiquated words and phrases, that are most wonderfully 
solemn and majestic. I cannot, however, forbeai rocii- 
tioning an instance, whore he has employed an obsolete 
term less happily, I think, than is his general custom, it 
occurs in some lines which 1 just now quoted for ano- 
tiicr purpose : 

On his broad slioiilder fell the forceful brand. 

Thence glaucing do WQwaid lopt his holy hand. y. 105. « 

Brand is sometimes used by Spenser for a sword; and 
in that sen^e it is here introduced. But as we still retain 
this word in a diflercut application, it will always be im-« 
proper to adopt it in its nutiauated meaning, because it 
must necessarily occasion amoiguity: an error in style of 
all others the most to he avoided. Accordingly, every 
leader of the lines 1 have quoted must take up an idea 
very different from tlmt which the poet intends, and which 
be will carry on with him, till he arrives at the middle of 
the second verse. And if he happens to be unacquainted 
with the language of our old writers, when he comes to 

Lopt his holy hand, 

he will be lost in a confusion of images, and have abso- 
lutely no idea remaining. 

There is another unc<immon elegance in the manage- 
ment of w'ords, which requires a very singular turn of 
genius, and groat delicacy of judgment to attain. As the 
art 1 just before mentiuned turns dipon employing anti- 
quated words with force and propriety, so this consists in 
giving the grace of novelty to the received and current 
terms of a language, by applying them in a new and 
unexpected manner : 

Direns eirregii , nofum n cnlltUa tehhuin 
iit(UliULtUjuru,turarmum* llur. , 
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. The great caution, however, to lie observed m any a(f- 
tempt of this kind, is so jucidiously to coauect U» 
expressions, as to remove every doubt concerning the 
signification in whicli they are dci^lgncd : for as ponspicuAty 
is the end and supreme excellency of «v riling, there^ can- 
not be a more fatal objection to an author's style, tb^n 
that it stands in need of a coiuraentater. But will not 
this objection lie against the following verse ? 

Next ar^ui rherechis uutimely fell. V. 75. 

The word artful is here taken out of its appropriated ac* 
ceptation, in order to express 

o; swiftfro SaiSaXa wasvT*. 

But boa ever allowable iemay be (as indeed it is not only 
allowable, but graceful) to raise a word above its ordi- 
nary import, when tlic caUidajunctura (ns Horace calls it) 
determines at once tlie sense in which it is used: yet 
it should never be cast so far back ^rom its customary 
meaning, as to stand for an idea which has no relation to 
what it implies in its primary and natural state. This 
would be introducing uncertainty and confusion into a 
language; and turning cveiy sentence into a riddle. 
Accordingly, after we have travelled on through the seve- 
ral succeeding lines in this passage, we arc obliged to 
change the idea with which we sot out ; and find, at last, 
that by the artful Phcreclus we are to understand, not 
\>hat we at first apprehend, a man of cunning and design, 
but one who is skilled in the mechanical arts. 

It is with a liberty of the same utisuecessful kind, that 
IV] r. Pope has rendered 

Tov njfwtenri AvKotowf ayXaiof vias, 

V. S7C. 

Stem Lycaon's warlike race begun. 

1 know not by what figure of speech the whole race of 
u man can denote his next immediate descendant : and, 
1 icur no synecdoche can acquit this expression of non- 
^puse. The tiuchis, whoever ventures to strike out of 
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tlie common ro&d, must be more than ordinarily careful, 
or lie will probably lose his way. 

This reminds me of a passage or two, where our poet 
has been extremely injurious to the sense of his author, 
and made him Calk a language, which he never uses ; the 
language, I mean, of absurdity. In the sixth Iliad, Aga- 
memnon assures Menelaus, 


•Gtotms 

lA/e c|«voAo/d(T% vi. 60. 

But, hi Mr. Pope’s version, that chief tells his brother, 

Ilioii shall pcuish whole, and bury all. 

Perhaps if may be over-nice to remark, that, ns the de- 
struction of Troy is first mentioned, it has a httic the ap- 
pearance of nonsens>c to talk afterwards of her burying 
her sons. However, the latter part of this verse directly 
contradicts the original ; for Agamemnon is so far from 
asserting that Ilioii should bury all her inhabitants, that 
ho pronounces, positively, they should not be buried at 
all : a calamity, in the opinion of the ancients, of all others 
the most terrible. But possibly the error may lie in the 
printer, not in the poet; and perhaps the line originally 
stood thus: 

Ilion bhall peri.sh whole, nnhwnpd all. 

If SO, both my objections vanish : and those who are con- 
versant wiili the press, will not think this supposition im- 
probable; since much more unlikely mistakes often 
iiappcn by the carelessness of compositors. 

But though 1 am willing to make all the allowance pos- 
sible to an author, who raises our admiration too often 
nut to ha\e a right to the utmost candour, wherever he 
fails; yet I ran find no excuse /or an unaccountable 
absurdity he lias fallen into, in translating a passage of 
the tenth book. Diumcd and Ulysses, taking wivantago 
of the night, set out m order to view the Trojan camp. 
Tn their way they meet with Dolon, who is going from 
thence to the (Grecian, upon an errand of the same kind.^ 
After having seized this unfortunate adventurer, and ex- 
I 
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amined him concf-rning the situation and designs of the 
enemy; Diomed draws his sword, and btrikes offDolon’s 
head, in the very instant that he is bupplicating for mercy : 
^OiyrofAiva 5* apx ra ye xapn Koet^a/e x. 457. 

Mr. Pope has turned this into a most extraordinary mira- 
cle, by assuring us that the head spoke after it liad 
quitted the body : 

The head yet speaking, fnuUet^d as tf fell. 

This puts me in mind of a wonder of the same kind 
in the Fairi/ Qtieeny wbric Coiflambo is represented as 
blasplicming, after his head had been struck oH by Pimcu 
Arthur : 

lie snooic at him «tith his might and mam 
So till lously , Lli<it, €ic lu viist, hi luiinil 
Ills head before him tumbling on llio gioiind. 

The 'alnleshis babbliug tongue dul >Llb\^sph(ine, 

And curs'd liis God, Uiai dtii him so coutouud. Book \\ 11. 

But Cordambo was the son of a giantess, and.could con- 
quer whole kingdoms by only looking at them. We may, 
perhaps, therefore allow Imu to talk, when every other 
man must be silent : whereas there is nothing in the his- 
tory of pour Dolon, that can give him the least piotencc 
to this singular privilege. The truth is, Mr. Pope seems 
to have been led into this blunder by Sci^gcr, ho has 
given the same sense to the verse, and then with great 
wisdom and gravity observes, fahum est a pubnone caput 
avuhum loqui posse. 

The most pleasing picture in tlie whole Iliad, is, I think, 
the parting of Hector and Andromache : and our excel- 
lent translator has, in general, very successfully copied 
it. But in some places lie seems not to have touched it 
with that delicacy of jicncil, which graces the original ; 
as he has entirely lost the beauty of one of the figures.— 
Hector is represented as extending his arms to embrace 
the little Astyanax, who being terrified with the unusual 
appearance of a man m armour, tlirows himself back 
upon bb nurse’s breast, and falls into tears. But though 
the hero and his son were designed to draw our principal 
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attention, llomer intended likewise that we shoi^ld cast d 
pluicc towards the nurse. Accordingly, he does not 
maik her out merely by the n*imc of her office , but adds 
an epithet to shew that she makes no incoiisidenble figiiie 
in the piece he does not simply call hei but 

TiOnivv Ihis circumstance Mr. Pope has entirely 
o\ crlookcd 

Hr stvuv, a veti^os opt^atro patSi/jLot T 
A-J/ 0 j zjpos Mhirov tv§^voio Tiflijw 
fitXivOio ^otlpos fiXs o4/iy arv^Otif^ 

1 apQno’xs rt i^e ^oipoy twio^otUwf, 

Ae^vov otTT* aitpoixTVf KopvOos vtiovix wwgts 
1 K ^ lyiXoL^a-t vamp re ^iXoSy nxt vortta pA^ihp^ 
Avrac avo apotros kj^vQ* ttXtro (fau^tfjt.ot Thtu^, 

Kai mv fJL£y KXTtBwtv tvt xfiovt vrafi.favoj/ffav 

\i too 

n us ] iMui, stifl Ui* illustrious dm T of 1 roy 
s I I I (1 1 ) s lot d in IS to it isptiu losily boy , 

I ) ( bdbi < luni; oiy uii, to his nurite s biodsc 
Soil d b> the dd//tii g hrlm <iufi nodding crest 
V 111 sterol ) U dsnrt each lund patent s ml d, 

Aud Ifeitor lii'iUd to rtlitvc h s eh Id 
liiC4/z^C m/Ih fcno 7 i tioui hu head unbound, 

And plat d tlu. bcamiUj, liLiimton tlu. 41 >uuJ 

1 was going to object to the ghtiering terrotSy in the last 
hiK but one but I hi\c already taken notice of these 
little .dlcctcd fxpiessions, whcic the suhstaiitne is set at 
Aainjitc with its attribute 

It IS lilt observation of (Quintilian, that no poet evei 
cxeilled Homer 111 ilic sublimity with which he tieats 
giLdt subjects, or in the delicacy and propnet} he a!\\ ivs 
discovers 111 the man ipemcnt of small oiu s 1 heie is i 
pibsnge 111 the ninth Iliad, which will justih the truth of 
ihclittci ol these obscrv itions. “When A chill srfi ves 
Aj \x and Ul}ssts 111 his tint, who were sent to him in the 
name of Agmicmnon, in oidci to pievail with him to re- 
tuiu to the umv, Honiei a veiy minute iccuunt 
the cntcit iiiimcnt, whieh was pie pared foi them upon 
tint UK ision. It IS impossible, pciiiaps, in modem lari- 
pin!.c to picscnc the same dignity in dcsciiptions oi this 
kind, which so coiisidciably laiscs the ui%inal and 
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indeed ]\lr. ^opc warns Ins readers not to expect much 
beauty in the picture. Howc\er, a translator should be 
careful not to throw in nny additional circumstances, 
which may lower and debase the piece;, wliich yet 
Mr. Pope ims, in his version of tiie iullowing line - 

rivp MefoiTiot^yfs iattv i^eyXf t(ro9tos (pus, 

IX. SJ I . 

Mcanwliilc eiitroclus gwetUs, Uie fire to rai&e. 

Own the truth, Eupbronius : docs not this give you the 
idea of a greasy cook at a kitchen fire ? whereas nothing 
of tins kind is simgcsted in the original. On the contrary 
the epithet io-oQeos, seems to have l>eeii added hy Homer, 
ill order to reconcile us to the meanness of the action, by 
reminding us of the high chiiracttr of the person who 
is eiigag(Ml in it: and ns Mr. Addison ohseiTCs of Virgil’s 
hiishniidinuu, that he tosses about liis liiing with an air 
“ of gracefulness one may, with the same truth, say of 
Homer’s hero, that he lights his fire with an air of diunity. 

1 intended to have closed tliesc hasty objectioi;s, with 
laying before you sonic of those passages, where JMr. 
J’ope seems to have equalled, or excelled his original.— 
But 1 perceive I have already extended my letter beyond 
n reasunuhle limit : 1 will reserve, therefore, that more 
pleasing, as well as much easier task, to some future occa- 
sion. In the mean time, I desire you will look upon 
those remarks, not as proceeding from a spirit of cavil 
(than which 1 know not any more truly conlemptihlc; hut 
as an instance of my having read your favourite poet 
with that attention, which his own unequalled merit and 
year judicious recommendation most deservedly ciuun. 
1 am, 


LETTER XLIV. ' 

TO PALAMEDES. 

April IR, 17^9' 

1 HAVE had occasion, a thousand times since 1 saw 
5*0U| to wish myself in the land where all thin^^s are 
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forgotten ; at least, that T did not lire in the memory of 
certain restlcbs mortals of your acquaintance, \tlio are 
visitors by profession. The misfortune is, no reiireniont 
is so remote, nor sanctuary so sacred, as to afford a pro- 
tection from their impertinence ; and tiiouirh one were 
to (ly to tlie desart, and take refuge in the cells of saints 
and licrmits, one should be alanned with their unmean- 
ing voice, crying even in the wilderness. They spread 
themselves, in truth, over the whole face of the land, 
and Jay waste the fairest hours of conversation. For iny 
own part, (to speak of them in a style suitable to their 
taste and talents) I look upon them, not as paying visits, 
hut riiitations ; and am never obliged to give audience 
to one of this species, that I do not consider myself 
under a judgment for those iiumherlcss hours which 1 
have spent in vuiii. If these sons and daughters of idle- 
ness and folly would he persuaded to enter into an exclu- 
sive society among themselves, the rest of the world 
might possess their moiueats unmolested: hut nothing 
less will satisfy them than opening a general commerce, 
and sailing into every port where choice or chance may 
drive them. Were we to live indeed, to the years of the 
antediluvians, one might afford to resign some part of 
one’s own time in charitable relief of the uiisuffcrablc 
weight of theu’s ; but, since the days of man are shrunk 
into a few hasty revolutions of the sun, wliole afternoons 
are much too considerable a sacrilicc* to be offered up to 
tame civility. What lieighteiis tlit roniempt of this cha- 
racter, is, that they who have so mui’h of the form, have 
always least of the power of friendship; and though they 
will craze iheir churioi vheds (as Milton ( \|)rc*«s(\s it) to 
destroy your repose, they would not drive half the leiiclh 
of a street to assist your distress. 

It was owing to an iiiterrupfioii from one of these 
obsequious intruders, that 1 was prevented keeping mv 
engagement with you yesterday; and von imiil nuhdge 
me in this discharge of my invective against tlie ridiculous 
occasion of so mortiiyuig a disupjiointnu'nt. Adieu. 
I am, &o. 
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LETTER XLV, 

TO 1I0RT£NSITJS. 


May®. ITSr. 

To l)C able to suppress my acknowledgments of the 
plrnsiire 1 received from your approbation, were to sl)cw 
that I do not deserve it; for is it possible to \aiue the 
praise of the judicious as one ought, and yet be silent 
under its influence ! I can, with strict truth, say of you, 
what a (Jrc ek poet did of Plhto, who, reading Ins }>crfonn- 
ance in a circle where that great philosopher was present, 
and finding himself deserted, at length, bv all the rest of 
the company, cried out, “ T will proceed, iicverthclcs**, 
for Plato is himself an audience. 

True fame, indeed, is no more in tlie gift than in the 
possession of numbers, ns it is only in the disposal of the 
wise and the impartial. But if both those qualifications 
must concur to giic validity to a lote of this kind, how 
little reason has an author to be either depressed or elated 
by general censure or applause ? 

I’he triumphs of genius are not like those of ancient 
heroism, wlierc llie nic’uncst captn c made a pari of the 
pomp, as well as the noblest. It is not the inultitiule, 
but the dignity of those that compose her followers, that 
can add any thing to her real glory ; and a single atten- 
dant may often rcmlcr her more truly illustrious than a 
whole train of common admirers. I am sure, at least, f 
lane no ambition of drawing after me \ulgar acclama- 
tions ; and, whilst I have the happiness to enjoy your ap- 
plause, I shall always consider myself in possession 
of the truest fame. Adieu. J am, ike. 


LETTER XLVI. 

TO CLYTA»»EU. 

Sppl. JO, 17IR. 

Yor, who never forget any thing, ran tell me, I flare 
^ay, whose observation it is, that, “ of iJl the actions of 
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cmr I'lfp, notliiiifi; is more uncommon than to laugh or to 

cry with a good grace.” But, though I cannot recollect 
the author, I bhall always retain hi& inaxun ; iiidc'cil, 
every day’s occurrences suggest the truth ot* it to my 
mind. T had particularly an occasion to see one part of 
it verified in tlie treatise t herewith return you ; for never, 
surely, was mirth more injudiciously directed, than that 
which this writer of your acquainlaucc has employed. 
To droll upon the established religion of a country, 
and laugh at ihc most sacred and imiolablc of her ordi- 
nances, is as far removed from good politics, as it is from 
good manners. It is, indeed, upon maxims of policy 
alone, that one can reason with those who pursue the 
principles which this author has embraced : I will add. 
tlicTcforc, (since, it seems, you sometimes communicate 
to him my letters) that to endeavour to lessen that vene- 
ration which is due to the religious institutions of a nation, 
when they neither run counter to any of the great lines 
of morality, nor oppose the natural rights of mankind, 
i*' a sort ol /cal w Inch I know not by whaf epithet suthei- 
ently to stiginati/c : it is attacking the strongest hold of 
socuMy, and utlempting to destioy the firmest guard 
of huinnn security. Far am I, indeed, from thinking 
tlicic is no other, or that the notion of a moral sense is a 
vain and groundless hypothesis. But wonderfully limited 
must the experience of those philosophers undoubtedly 
be, who iiu.igiiic that an implanted love of virtue is 
sufficient to conduct tlic generality of mankind through 
the paths of moral duties, and supers'^dc the necessity of 
a farther and more powerful guide. A sense of honour, 
likewise, where it ofieratcs in its true and genuino vigour, 
is, I confess, a most noble and powerful principle, 
but far too refined a motive of action, even for the nioio 
cultivated part of our species to adopt in general ; and, 
in fact, w'C find it much ofteiier pfofossed, than pursued. 
Nor arc the laws of a community sufficient to answer all 
the restraining purposes of government ; as there are man y 
moral points which it is impossible to secure by express 
provisions. Human institutions can reach no farther 
than to certain general duties, in which the colLeciiyc 
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ts-clfarc of society is more particularly concerned.--* 
Wlmtevcr else is iiecessaiy for the case and happiness of 
bocial intercourse, can be derived only from the assist- 
ance of religion ; which influences the nicer connexions 
and dependencies of mankind, as it regulates and corrects 
the lieart. How many tyrannies may I exercise as a 
parent, how many hardships may I inflict as a master, if 
1 take the statutes of my country for the only guides of 
my actions, and think every thing lawful tliat is not im- 
mediately pchal ? Tlic truth is, a man ma'V he injured m 
a variety of instances far more atrociously, than by what 
the considers cither as a fraud or a roobeiy. Now, in 
oases of tliis kind, (and many very important cases of this 
kind there are) to remove the bars of religion, is to throw 
open the gates of oppression; it is to leave the honest 
exposed to the injurious inroads of those fand they are 
far, perhaps, the greatest part of maukina) who, though 
they would ne\ er ao justice and love mercy ^ in compliance 
with the dictates of nature, would scrupulously practise 
both in obedience to the rules of revelation. 

I1ie gross of our species can never, indeed, be infli- 
cnccd by abstract reasoning, nor captivated by the naked 
charms of virtue : on the contrary, nothing seems more 
evident than that the generality of mankind must be 
engaged by sens blc objects; must be wrought upon by 
their hopes and fears. And this has been the constant 
maxim of all the celebrated legislators, from the earliest 
estubhslimeiit of government, to this present hour. It is 
true, indeed, that none have contended more w'annly than 
the ancients for the dignity of human nature, and the 
native disposition of the soul to be enamoured with the 
beauty of urtue : hut it is coually true, that none have 
more strenuously inculcated tnc expediency of adding tl«‘ 
authority of religion to the suggestions of nature, and 
inaiiitaining a reverence to the appointed ceremonies of 
public worship. The sentiments of Pythagoras (or who- 
ever he be who was author of those verses whicli pass 
under that pliiiosophefs name) are well known upon this 
subject; 
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A^Bifatrfss mqtar* ^tas, ifoyM ut iiaxEtrai, 

Ttftat. 

Many, indeed, arc the ancient passages which might be 
produced in support of tliis assertion, if it were necessary 
to produce any passages of this kind to you, whom I 
have so often heard contend for the same truth with all 
tlie awakening powers of learning and elocjuence. Suffer 
me, however, fur the benefit of your acquaintance, to re- 
mind you of one or two, which I do not remember ever 
to have seen quoted* 

Livy has recorded a speech of Appius Claudius Cras- 
sus, which he made in opposition to certain demands of 
the tribunes, Tliat zealous senator warmly argues against 
admitting tlie plebeians into a share of tUc consular dig- 
nity; from the power of taking the auspices being origi- 
nally and solely vested in the patrician order. ^ Hur, 
" perhaps,’* says Crassns, " I shall he told, that the pcck- 
^ mg of a chicken, &c. are trifles unworthy of regard ; 

trifliug, however, as these ceremonies may now be 
" deemed, it was by the strict observance of ihcin that 
our ancestors raised this commonwealth to its present 
point of grandeur.*^ Parva sunt hac : sed parvu isla non 
tontemnfvdoj majorcs nostri maxmam haac rent feceranU — 
Agreeably to this principle, the Roman historian of 
the life of Alexander, describes tliat monarch, after 
having killed liis friend Clilus, as considering, in his cool 
nioineiits, whether the gods had not permitted him to be 
guilty of that horrid act, in punishment for his irreligious 
neglect of their sacred . rites. And Juvenal* imputes 
the source of that torrent of vice which broke in upon the 
age in which he wrote, to the general disbelief that pre- 
v^cd of tlic public doctrines of their cstablislied religion. 
Those tenets, he tells us, that iufiueiiced the glorious con- 
duct of the Curii, the Scipios, nhe Fahricii, and the 
Caniilli, were in his days so totally exploded, as scarce 
to be received even by children. It were well for some 
parts of the Christian world, if the same observation 
might not with justice be extended beyond the iinuts 

• s»t. H. 149 - 
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of nncicnt Rome: and I often reflect upon the very 
judicjous rcrnrirk of a s;reat writer of the hist century, who 
ttkoB notice, that“ the {rcnerality of Chri'^tcndoin ib now 
“ well niuh arrived at that fatal condition, which imrne- 
“ diately preceded the destruction of tlic worsliip of the 
" ancient world ; when the face of religion, in their pub- 
** lie assemblies, was qiutc different from that apprclien- 
“ ftion which men had concerning it in private.’* 

Nothing, most certainly, could less plead the sanction 
of reason, than the general rites of pagan worship. Weak 
and absurd, however, as they were in themselves, and» 
indeed, in the estimation too of all the wiser sort ; yet, 
the more thinking and jucidious part, both of their states- 
men and philosophers, unanimously concurred in sup- 
porting them as sacred and inviolanle: well per'^uaded, 
no doubt, that religion is the strongest cement in the iTcat 
structure of moral government. Farcwel. 1 am, &cc. 


LETTER XLVII. 

TO CLEORA. 

Sep. l, 

I LOOK upon every day, wherein I have not some com- 
iminication with my Clcora, as a day lobt ; and I take up 
my pen every afternoon to write to you, as regularly as 
1 drink my tea, or perform any the like important article 
of my life, 

1 frecpicntly bless the happy art that affords me a 
means of conveying myself to you, at this distance, and 
by an easy kind of magic, thus trausporb me to yonr par- 
lour at a time when I could not gain admittance by any 
otlicr luetbod. Of allofieople in the world, indeed, none 
arc more obliged to this paper commerce, than friends 
mid lovers. It is by this they elude, in some degn’o. the 
inalcvolciico of fate, and can eujoy an intercourse with 
etub other, tliough the Alps tlminselvcs shall ris»‘ up 
lietwceii them. Even this imaginary participation of your 
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finciety is far more pleasing to me than the real enjoyment 
of any other conversation the whole world conld supply. 
The truth is, I have lost all relish for any but yours; and, 
if I were invited to an assembly of all llie wits of the 
Aucustan auc, or all the heroes that Plutarch has ccle* 
brated, I should neither have spirits nor curiosity to bo 
of the party. Yet with all this indolence or indilFerrnce 
about me, I would take a voyage as far as the pole to sup* 
with Cleura on a lettuce, or only to hold the bowl while 
s»ho mixed the syllabub. Such happy evenings ] once 
knew: ah, Clenra! will they never return ? Adieu. 


LETTER XLVIII. 

TO EUPHRONTUS. 

I If V vr read the performance you communicated to me, 
will) all tljf' attention you required ; and I can, with strict 
sincerity, apply to your friend's verses, what an ancient 
lias observed of the same iinrober of Spartans who de- 
fended the passage of 'riicraiopyla? ; nimqvam vitii plnrcs 
trcccufos! Never, indeed, was there greater energy of 
language and sentiment united together in the same com- 
pass of lines : and it would be an injustice to the world, 
ns well ns to himself, to suppress so animated and so use- 
ful a composition. 

A satirist, of true genius, who is warmed by a generous 
iiidiirnation of vice, and w'hosc censures' aro conducted hy 
candour and truth, merits the applause of every friend tij 
virtue, ilc may be considered as a sort of supplement 
to the legislative authority of his country; as assisting 
the unavoidable defects of all legal institutioiH for the 
regulating of manners, and strikinjf terror oven where the 
divine prohibitions themselves are hchl in contempt. 'The 
strongest defence, perhaps, against the inroads of vice, 
among the more cultivated part of onr species, is well- 
directed ridicule ; they who fear nothing else, dread to 
be marked out to the contempt and indignation of the 
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world* Tlierc is uo succeeding in die secret purposes of 
dishonesty^ williout preserving some sort of credit among 
mankind; as there cannot exist a more impotent crea- 
ture than a knave convict. To expose, therefore, the 
false pretensions of counterfeit virtue, is to di»Hrm it at 
once of all power of mischief, and to perform a public 
service of the most advantageous kind, in which any man 
*can employ his time and his talents. I'hc voice, indeed, 
of an honest satinst, is not only beneficial to the world, 
as giving alarm against the designs of an enemy so dan- 
gerous to all social intercourse, but as proving likewise 
the most efficacious preventative to others, of assuming 
the same character of distinguished infamy* Few arc so 
totally vitiated, as to have abandoned all sentiments of 
shame ; and when every other principle of integrity is sur- 
rendered, we generally find the conflict is still maintain- 
ed ill tliis last post of retreating virtue. In this view, 
therefore, it should seem, the function of a satirist may 
he justified, notwithstanding it should he true, (what an 
excellent moralist has asserted) that his chastisements ra- 
ther exasperate than reclaim tho-sc on whom they fall. 
Perhaps, no human penalties are of any moral advantage 
to the criminal liim*^elf; and the principal benefit that 
Meins to be derived from civil puniahmciUs of any kind, 
is tlieir restraining influence upon the conduct of others. 

It is not every arm, however, that is qualillcd to ma- 
nage this formidable blow. The arrows of satire, when 
they arc not pointed by virtue, us well as wit, recoil back 
upon the hand that directs them, and wound none but 
him from whom they proceed. Accordingly, Horace rests 
the whole success of writings of this sort upon the poet's 
being Integer Ipse; free himself from those unmoral stains 
which he points out in others. There cannot, indeed, 
be a mure odious, norm the same time a more couLeiiipti- 
ble character than that of a vicious satirist : 

QiOi coeluni tfrrU non vm^eat ft mare ( a lo, 

Sijhr displu’fat rorri, fiomtdtia MiUnu * Juv. 

'I1ic most favourable light in which a cciiaor of this spe- 
t ties could possibly be viewed^ would be that of a public 
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executioner, who inflicts the punishment on others, which 
lie has already merited liimscli; But the truth of it is, 
he is not qualified even for so wretched an oflice ; and 
there is nothin;; to he dreaded from a satirist of known 
dishonesty, but his applause. Adieu. 


LETTER XLIX. 

TO PALAMEDES. 


Aug. 2. mi- 

(’kremony is never more unwelcome, than at that sea- 
son in which you will, probably, have the greatest share 
of it ; and, as 1 should be extremely unwilling; to aild to 
the iiuniber of those, who, in pure good manners, may in- 
terrupt your onjoyuicnts, 1 choose to give you niy cun- 
gratuhitioiis a little prematurely. After the happy othcc 
shall be completed, your moments will be too valuable to 
be laid out in forms ; and it would be paying a compli- 
ment \\ilh a very ill grace, to draw o(f your eyes from the 
liigliest beauty, though it were to turn them on the most 
exquisite wit. I hope, however, you will gi\c me 
timely notice of your wedding day, that [ may be jirr- 
pared with my cpithalamium. I have already laid in 
half a dozen deities extremely proper for the occasion, 
and have even made some progress in my first simile. 
But 1 am somewhat at u loss liow to proceed, not being 
able to determine whether your future bride is most like 
Venus or Ilcbc. That she resembles both, is uni vei sally 
agreed, 1 find, by those who have seen her. But ic 
would he otVeiuiinL', you know, l^;ainst all the rules of po- 
etical justice, if I sliouhl only say ^hc is us handsome as 
she is young, when, after all, perhaps, the truth may be, 
tiiat she has even more beauty than youth. In the mean 
while, I am turniug over all the tender compliments that 
love has inspired, from the Jx^sbia of Catullus to the 
Chlue of Prior, and hope to gather such a collection of 
flowers as may not be unworthy of entering into a garland 
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composed for your Stella. But, before you introduce me 
as a poci» let me bo recommended to her h\ a much bet- 
ter title, and assure her that 1 aui yours, iS:c. 


LETTER L. 

TO EUPIIRONIVS. 

I AM much inrliued to join uitH^i^uu in thinking that 
the Roifiuns had no peculiar word in thrir lanj;uat;c which 
answers precisely to what we call ffoi)d sense in ours. For 
tlioui:;li prudnitia, indeed, seems frequently used by ihcir 
best write rs to express that idea, yet it is not conliued to 
that single meaning, but is often applied by thcMii to sig- 
nify skill in any particular science. But good sense is 
soiiH'thing very distinct from knowledge; and it is an in- 
stance of the ptnerty of the Latin language, that she 
is obliged to use the same word as a mark for two such 
diflxTcnt ideas. 

Were I to explain what I understand by good sense, f 
should cull it right reason; but light i*ea>on thatanses, 
not from formal aud logical d<*ductions, but from a sort «)l' 
intuit i\e faculty in the soul, which distingiiishi^ by inimcip-' 
diate perception: a kind of innate Haj:acit>, iliat, m 
many of its propeities, seems \erv much to lesiMiiblc in- 
stinct. ]f would be impropt r, therefore, to say, that Sr 
Isiiu* Newton shewed his good sense by tho-sc aina/.ii.g 
dise<w(iies whiili he made in natural philo'^ophy : the 
0 |H rations of this gift of Heaven aie r.ilher insiant.mcous, 
than the rcMiIt of any tedious process. Like Dioim d, 
after I\Ini(.r\a had endowed him v'ilh the power of (In- 
rcniing gods from mortals, the man of good sense 
discovers, (it oneCy tlii*' truth of ihoso ohjeits he is most 
concermd to distinguish, and conducts linnscli with suit- 
able rantion and sci urity. 

It is for this reason, possibly, lliaL this fju.ilily of the 
tnind IS not so often found united with haiiiingas one 
cimld wish: for good sense hem j aceii'-toineil toucuie 
lur dibCO\ cries without labour or study, she c.uinol so 
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easily wait for those truths, which being placed at a 
dibiancc, and lying concftiihd under mnnberie&s covers,- 
I'ciiLiirc much pauis and application to unfold. 

But though good scn^e is not in the number, nor al- 
ways, it mu“.t be owned, in the company of ilio sciences; 
yet it IS (as ilie most sensible of poets has justly obsc.r\cd) 

tuirly worth the seven. 

Rectitude of understanding is, indeed, the most useful, .as 
Well as tliC; most noble, of human eudowmenls, as it is the 
sovereign guide, and director in every -branch of civil and 
social iiiiL'rcoursc. 

T^pon whatever orra‘<ion this enlightening faculty is 
exerted, it is always sure to act with distiiigmslied emi- 
nence; but its chief and peculiar province seems to lie in 
the commerce of the world. Accordingly vve may obseia c, 
that those who have conversed more with men than with 
books, wlio&e wisdom is derived rarher IVom experience 
than contemplation, generally possess this happy talent 
with superior perfection: for good sense, though it enn- 
na- be acquired, may be impro\ed; and the world, T lie- 
lieve, will ever be hiund to allbrd ibe most kindly soil for 
/ its cultixation. 

I 1 know not whether true good sense is nf)t a more un- 
common quality even than true wit; as there is noihing, 
^^jierhaps, more extraordinary than to meet with a person, 
whose entire conduct ami notions arc under the diieeiion 
of this supreme guide. 'I’hc single uisliuicc, at lea^t, 
which 1 could produce of its acting stcailily ami iinariu- 
bly throughout the whole of a idiaractci, i'' iliai which 
I’uphroiiius, I am sure, would nof.dlow me m loc.ition ; 
at, the same time, perhaps, I am rendeiing mv own pre- 
teiiMuns of this kind extiemcly qucationahle, wluii I thus 
\oi.ture to iliiow hefore you my st’iiliments iip(»n a siili- 
jeet, of which you arc uiuvcroally acknowledged so pericct 
a niusier. 1 am, £vc. 
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LETTER LL 

TO PALEMON. 

Miiy eg, 174S. 

I ESTEEM your letters in the number of my most 
valuable possessions, and preserve them 4is so many pro- 
phetical kai'm upon which the fate of our distracted 
nation is inscribed^ But, in exchange for the maxims of 
a patriot, I can only send you the reveries of a recluse, and 
give ytJU the stones of the brook for the gold of Ophir, 
Never, indeed, Paleroon, was there a commerce more 
unc<]unl than that wherein you are contented to engage 
with me ; and I could scarce answer it to my conscience 
to continue a traffic, where the whole benefit accrues 
singly to myself, did I not know, that to confer without 
the possihility of an advantage, is the most pleasing exer- 
cise of generosity. 1 will venture then to make use of a 
privilege which I have long enjoyed ; as I well know you 
Ime to mix the meditations of the philosopher with the 
reflections of the statesman, and can turn with equal 
relish from the politics of Tacitus to the morals of 
Seneca. 

I was in my garden tliis morning somewhat earlier tluin 
usual, when the sun, as Milton describes him, 

With wliwU yet hoVring o’er the occai: brini 
Sliul parallel lo th’ eaitli Uis dewy ray. 

There is something in the opening of the dawn, at this 
season of tlie year, that enlivens the mind with a sort of 
cheerful seriousness, and Alls it with a certain calm rap. 
ture in the consciousness of its existence. For iny own 
, part, at least, the rising of tlie sun has the same effect on 
f me, as it is said to have had on tlie celebrated statue of 
Mcmiion : and 1 never observe that glorious luminary 
breaking out upon me, that 1 do not find myself harmo- 
nized for the whole day. 

Whilst I was enjoying the freshness and tranquillity of 
this early season, and; considering the many reasons 1 
bad to join in oflering up that mornmgincemv^ which the 
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poet I just now mentioned, represents as particularly 
arising at this hour from the earth'i ^reat altar ; I could 
not but esteem it as a principal blessing, that 1 was 
entering upon a new day with health and spirits. To 
awake with recruited vigour for the tiansactions of life, 
is a mercy so generally dispensed, rhat it passes, like 
other the ordinary bounties of Providence, without mak- 
ing its due impression. Yet, were one never to rise under 
these happy circumstances, without reflecting what nurn- 
hers there are, (who, to use the language of the most pa- 
thetic of autliors) when they said. My bed shall comfort 
Vie, my couch shall ease my complaint^ wxrc,. like him, full 
of tossings to and fro, unto the dawning of the day, or 
scared with dreams, and Icrrijted through vitsions— were 
one .to consider, 1 say, how many pass ihcir nights in all 
the horrors of a disturbed imagination, or all the wakeful- 
ness of real pains, one could rot find one's self exempt 
from such uneasy slumbers, or such terrible vigils, without 
double satisfaction and gratitude. 'J'here is nothing, in- 
deed, contributes more to render a man contented with 
that draught of life which is poured out to himsell^ 
tlian thus to reflect on those more bitter ingredients which 
are sometimes mingled in the cup of others. 

In pursuing the same vein of thought, 1 could not but 
congratulate in3'sclf, that 1 had no part in that turbulent 
drama which was going to be rc-acted upon the great 
stage of the world ; and rejoiced that it was my fortune 
to stand a distant and unengaged spectator of those 
several characters that would shortly fill the sceme. This 
suggested to my remembrance, a passage in tlie Roman 
tragic poet where he describes the various pursuits of 
the busy and ambitious world, in very just and lively 
colours: 

Jlle .vnperbos adituH reg^im • 

Durn^qm- J'vrts, ttxpvn sunnit 
Colli : Hic nuUft Jinc bt'atm 
Comprmit opes, gttzzs tnhiaiis, 
l'.t t ojtgcsto pauper in anro eil. 

JUum popuU favor uttomi um, 

Fluctuque mngis mobile vulgus, 

Aura tumidum ioUitinaui. 

Uw cUmiuwi mbiosafon 

K 
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Juf^wndfntigiprobuttiirmt 
» lilt verba (Mat. 

And I could not forbear sa^ii^ to myeelf, in tbe languago 
of the same anthor, 

me mea teUui 
Late eecrete tutugue 9effat f 

Yet this circomstance, which your friend considers as 
so valuable a privilegC| has been esteemed by others as 
tbe most severe (d* afBictioDS. Tbe celebrated count de 
Bossy Rabutin has written a little treatise, wherein^ 
after having shewn that tbe greatest men upon tlie stage 
of the world arc generally tbe most unhappy, he closes tlie 
account by producing himself as an instance of tbe 
.truth of* what lie had been advancing. But can you 
guess, Palciiion, what this terrible disaster was, which 
thus entitled him to a rank in the number of these un^ 
fortunate heroes? He had composed, it seems, certain 
satirical pieces which gave offence to Lewis the XlVth ; 
for which reason that monarch banished him from the 
slavery and dependence of a court, to live in ease and 
freedom at his country-house. But the world had taken 
too strong possession of his heart, to suffer him to leave 
even the worst part of it without reluctance ; and, like the 
patriarch’s wife, he looked back with regret upon the scene 
trotii which he was kindly' driven, though there was no- 
thing in the prospect but flames. Adieu. 1 am, Ike, 


LETTER LIL 

TO EUPURONIUS. 

iug. SO, 17-12. 

SliRFi.Y, Euphronius, the spirit of criticism has 
strangely possessed ^ou. How else could you lie wilting 
to step inidc so often from the amusements of the gayest 
scones, in order to examine with me certain beauties^ far 
other tliuu those which at present it might be imagined, 
would wholly engage your attention ? Who, indeed, that 
^ frees my friend over night supporting the vivacity of the 
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most sprightly assemblies, would expect to find him tTie 
next morning gravely poring over ai>tiquatcd Greek, ancf 
weighing the merits of ancient and iiiorlern geniuses ? 
But I have long admirad you as an elegant spectator for- 
warwn, in every sense ol‘ the expression ; and you can 
turn, I know, from the charms of beauty to those of wit, 
with the same reftiieinent of taste and rapture, I may 
venture," therefore, to resume our critical correspondence 
without the form of an apology ; as it is the singular cha- 
racter of Euphronius to reconcile tlie ])hilosophor with 
the man of the world, and judiciously divide his jiours 
between action and retirement. 

What has been said of a celebrated French translator, 
may, with equal justice, be applied to Mr. Pope : “ that 
“ it is doubtful whether the dead or tlic living are most 
obliged to him.*' Ills translations of Ilorncr, and imi- 
tations of Horace, have introduced to the acquaintance of 
the English render, two of the most considerable authors 
in all antiquity ; as, indeed, they arc equal to the credit 
of so many original works. A man must have a very 
considerable share of the different spirit winch iliniii- 
guibhes those most admirable poets, wfio is capable of rc- 
prcbcnting, in his own language, so true an image of tlijeir 
respective manners. If we look no farther than tlieso 
works themselves, without considering tiiem with respect 
to any attempts of the same nature which have heen 
made by otiicrs, we snail have sufficient reason to ebteem 
them for their own intrinsic merit, Buf how will this iin- 
coinuioii genius rise in our admiration, when we com- 
pare his classical traiisiations with those similar perform- 
ances, which have employed some of the uiosL cclehraleil 
of our poets? I have lately been turning over the Iliad 
with this view ; and, perhaps, it will he no uneiitertain- 
ing amuscinent to you, to cxamiiib the several copies 
winch 1 leave collected of the original, as taken hy some 
of the most considerable of our English masters. I'o 
single them out for this purpose according to the ordei 
of the particular hooks, (»r passages, upon winch thfv 
have respectively exercised tlieir pencils, the pretensions, 
of Mi\ Tickd stand lirst to be exummed. 
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The action of the Ifiad opens, yon know, witli the 
speech of Chrises, whose daughter, having been taken 
captive by the Grecians, was allotted to Agamemnon. 
This venerable priest of Apollo is represented as address* 
ing himself to the Grecian chiefs, in tlie following 
pathetic sijnplicity of eloquence ; 

Ar^etlat re, ymi aXXoi 
Y^l/y ^ey 3«oi ^o;ey, o>iVfJt.vt» ^ufi.atr' f^oyler, 
'EKVi^aott UfiaiJLiito zjoKtVy tv ^ oixaS' iKiO'Qxi* 

h fAOi Xv^xa-Bt ^Atiy, rx xTfonx is)(^sa’Bs^ 
A^o/Aiyof J^mvm exuCoXoy AvoXX^^y^. i. 17. 

Ori-at Atreus* sons, anti warlikf Greece, attend. 

So may til* immortal Gods your cause defend, 

So tna> ytm Priam's loAy bulwarks burn. 

And ncli in ftather’d spoils to Grc-cce return. 

As, for those gifts, my daughter you bestow, 

And rev’renco due to great Apollo show, 

Jove's fav'iiic oiTspring, terrible in war, 

Who seiitbliis sliafts unerung from afar. Ticket, 

'j'hat nflecting tenderness of the father, which Home r has 
marked out by the melancholy flow of the line, as well as 
by the endearing expression of 

Hxt^x [Aot JiVffxa-Bt 9^Xt}y, 

is entirely lost by Mr, Tickel. When Chryses coldly 
mentions his daughter, without a single epithet of con- 
cern or alTcctioii, he seems much too indillcrent himself 
to move the audience in his favour. Dut the wliole pas- 
sage, as it stands in Mr. Pope’s Iliad, is in general .mi- 
muted with a far more lively spirit of poetry. Who can 
obserxo the moving posture of supplication in which he 
has drawn the venerable old priest, stretching out hig 
arms in all the ailccting warmth of entreaty, willmut 
sharing in his distress, and inciting into pity ? 

Tr kiiiirsaiid warriors’ may your vows be crown’d^ 

And 'rro)'f> proini walis lie level wilh the ground: 

Jo\e ri store >oii. when your OiHs nre o'er 
Siile to tin plensures of your native shoie: 

Jiut oh! uln'\e a wretrhed parent’s jiain, 

And gi\e Ghrysm to these arms Hs;ain. 

Lf mciey (ail, yet let my piCMaits move, 

And diead ateuging Pha'bus, sou ot Jove. Pi'jjc, 
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Tlic insinuation with wliicli Chryses closes his speech 
that the Grecians must expect the indignation of Apollo 
would pursue them if they rejected the petition of liis 
priest, is happily intimated by a single epithet : 

And dread axiensins Phoebus ; 

whereas, the other translator takes the compass of three 
lines to express the same thought less strongly. 

When the heralds are sent by Agamemnon to Achilles 
in order to demand BriseTs, that chief is prevailed upon 
to part with her : and, accordingly, directs Pal Micias to 
deliver up this contested beauty into their hands i 

TlatrpoKX®^ h tmvaOsS* iraupp, 

Ex ayAyt x\ia‘tins ’Bpi^i'^ot xxWtwpjpof^ ^ 
Acjxt S' ayait' rtj S* aults trfiv wpx nwtg 
H S* OL^kx rota^$ yvm xttp‘ i. 345, 

The beauty of Briscis, as described in these lines, toge- 
ther with the reluctance with which she is here repre^ 
seated as forced from her lord, cannot but touch (he 
reader in a very sensible manner. Mr. Tickcl, howc't cr> 
]jas dehubcd this allecting picture, by the most uiipocti- 
ral and familiar diction. 1 will not delay you with 
making my objections in form to his language ; hue have 
fii^tinguished the exceptionable expressions, in the lines 
themselves : 

Pat roclus Hf drrrrjrferrd obliged, . 

And usIuT'd m tJie lovdy werpiug maid ; 

re siiih'd t-he, a-, the hrralds took her hand, 

And olt look’d buLk, slow moving o'er the strand, lickel. 

Our British Homer has restored this piece to its original 
grace am! delicacy : 

ratroflusiiow th’ unwilling beauty brought: 

Slir, m sott .SOI rows, uiul lu peiisivt' thought, 

J'assM silent, as the heralds held her hand, 

And oft look’d back, slow moving o’er the strand. Pope. 

The tumultuous beh iviour of Achilles, as described by 
Homer in the lines immediately following, affords a very 
pleasing and natural contrast to the more composed aud 
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9il«nt soTTdw of Briseis. The poet represents that hero 
as saddealy rpshing out from tiib tent, and Hying to the 
sea-shure, where he gives vent to his indignation : and, 
ill bitterness of soul, complains to Thetis, nqt only of the 
dishonour brought upon him by Agamemnon, but of the 
injustice even of Jupiter himself: 

avratp 

vod-p/ Xixo'BuSf 

tp* m\os aroX/ar, ivi oivoTrx 9roflo¥, 

IloXX« fivTft ipiXp nffiarxTo oftyvvf, 

* 1 . ^ 48 . 

Mr. Tichel, in rendering the sense of these lines, has 
risen into a somewhat higher Hight of poetry than usual. 
However, you will obserx^e his expression, in one or two 
places, is exceedingly languid and prosaical; as the epithet 
lie has given to the waves is highly injudicious. Curlinf^ 
hiUows might he very proper hi describing a calm, hut 
suggests too pleasing an image to be applied to the ocean 
when represented as black with storms, 

Tlw Widow’d hern. wh«n tho fair n’«.? gOfiPt * 

Tnr fiorii 1ii<i fiiends, 8fft, batliM in tcarK, alone. 

On Um* r,old bf acli hr sat, and fix’d eyns 
■Vlwrr, bUirk wiiJi 8tori^ the curling hUlowit rise, 

And as 'licsrH. vidtvroiiiuK, he survey'd, 

^itli out stretch'd vno to hinfoud utother pi-ay'd. 

Ttcm. 

Mr. Pope has opened the thought in these lines with 
creat dignity of numbers, rind exquisite propriety of 
imagery ; as the additional circumstances which he has 
thrown in, arc so many beautiful iinprovemeuts upon his 
author : 

Hot so liis loss thr firrcc Achillrs bore ; 

But sad nitirinc the sounduu; -khore, 

O'rr tlir wild lUHrifiii of tUf deep he huiuj. 

That Liiulrrd dcrpfroin which his inotlMT >tpfuns : 

Tlicu bath il in tears of anijei and disdain. 

Thus loud lainunlcil lu the stormy luatn. Popr. 

Apollo having sent n plague among the Grecians, in re- 
.sciiliiient of the injury done to his pricbt Chiyses by de- 
taining his daugiitCT, Agumeuuion coiiseiits thnt Chryscis 
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snail be restored. Aecordiogly a ship is fitted out’ under 
the coiiHnand of Ulysses, who is employed to conduct the 
damsel to her father. That hero and his companions be- 
ing arrived at Chrysa, the pSacie to which they were hound, 
deliver up their char^ ; and having performed a sacrifice 
to Apollo, set sail early the next morning fbr the Grccian 
Camp. Upon this occasion Homer exhibits to us a most 
beautiful sea-piece : 

utKiof nmi m Kvepas aXds, 

An TO re xotfjLHio'Am 

S’ mptymtet pa.m Ha;r, 

K«i ror' eveir' atafetlo r^atrop tvptfv A;^Menr. 
To<0'/y S* iitfAivov epov tet tttatepy^ AiroXXft^y. 

Oi ifov ratf’^yr', arx 3* Xeucs tttlava'M' 

£y i' otvtfMS fjpam fjLtm if/oy, atfAp* ii KvpL» 

Iriipip zjoppvptov fjityaty ia%e, yao; laostr* 

H edeey xatla xv^ haeTFpvo'a'tia-at xsKtvQx, i. 475 

If there is any passage throughout Mr. Tickei's translation 
of this hook, which has the least pretetice to stand in 
competition with Mr. Pope’s version, it is iuidou))tcdJy 
that which corresponds with the Greek lines just novv 
quoted. It would indeed he an instance of great parti- 
ality not to acknowledge they breathe the true spirit of 
poetry ; and I must own myself at a loss which to prefer 
upon the whole; though 1 think Mr. Po}>c is evidently 
superior to his rival, in liis manner of opening the dc 
scription: 

pv’ninis throuqh tli<* shore dispris’tl, they !>!**gp 
I lnsIiM by the ctistanlroariD'js of die (lor‘p. 

WIm- 11 now, Hiict udiii*; from the shades of ui'^ht, 

Aurora flow'd in .illhrr ro'.y li?hl, 

Tlif' (l;iU!;]Un of the dnwn ; th’ awakpsiM rrrw 
B-ick to the (rffcks PucumpM thpii bourse rniew : 

The bri'czps frcslieii : for, with fnendiy c;alt.s, 

Apollo swpll’d thpir witlc-distciicled soils : 

C'lftr by thr lapid prow the wavi-g divide. 

And in liuaisc niuriiiuis break on either aide. Ticftcl, 

’T\v:w niijlit : tlip c'.uol-, hpsidp tiu*ir vessel he, 

Tillro^y morn had pur))lod o’er the sky 

ThfMi liiunrli, and hoist the mast ; iudul'ient ijales, 

bii|ipliud by Piuebus, liU the swcllihs Sadft ; 
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Thft milk-white canras bellying as they blow. 

The parted ocean foams and roars bpiow ; 

Above Uie bounding billows swilt they flew, &c. Pope. 

Thera is somcthini; wonderfully pleasing in that judi- 
cious pause, which Mr. Pope has placed at the beginning 
of these lines. It necessarily awakens the attention of 
the reader, and gives a much greater air of solemnity to 
the scene, than if the circumstance of the time hud been 
less distinctly pointed out and blended, as in Mr. Tickers 
translation, with the rest of the description. 

Homer has been celebrated by antiquity for those sub- 
lime images of the Supreme Being, which he so often 
raises in tlie Iliad. It is Macrobiiis, if 1 remember right, 
who informs us, that Phidias being asked from whence 
he took tlie idea of bis celebrated statue of Olympian 
Jupiter, acknowledged that he had heated his imaginutioii 
by the following lines; 

H, xdo fir* ysvae K^oviwn' 

tvie^ua-avro avatiilos 

Kpixl^ at-jr' fAsyaif S' cXeXiley O^i;//.7ror, 

i. 528. 

But whatever magnificence of imagery Phidias might dis- 
cover in the oiigiiiul, the English render will scarce, I 
imagine, conceive any thing very grand and sublime 
from tlie following copy: 

Tills sa»l. Ills kiimly bniw tbr sto incIin'H, 

Thf iHrcrr hlark curls IHI awful irum bi liiud, 

Thick shadowing tin: slcin fort'liiail of ihq go'l : 

Oiyii]|ius freinbicd at tlC a)ini!;hty nod. Ticket. 

That our modern statuaries, however, may not have an 
excuse Ibr burlesquing the figure of the great father of 
gods and men, for wjint of the benefit of so animating a 
model, Mr. Pope has preserved it to ihem in all its 
ual majesty ; 

Ho spoke, and awful bends his sable brows ; 

Sluikrs his ambiosial ruiK and cisf s tho itnd, 

Tho stamp of fiii'i', and sunotton ot rlic god : 

^ High heaven willi trciiibhii<; the dii ud signal took. 

And all 01^ nq us tu Uic centre shook. l\pc. 
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I taok occasion, in a former letter, to make some 
exceptions to a passage or two in the parting of Hector 
and .Andromache, as translated by your favourite poet.— 
1 shall now produce a few lines from the same beautiful 
episode, for another purpose, and in order to shew, with 
how much more masterly a hand, even than Dryden him- 
self, our great improver of English poetry has worked 
Upon the same subject. 

As Andromache is going to the tower of liioh, in order 
to take a view of the field of battle, Hector meets her, 
together with her son, the young Astyanax, at the Scieaii 
gate. The circumstances of this suildcii interxiew are 
finely imagined. Hector, in the first transport of his joy, 
is unable to nttcr a single word ; at the same time that 
Andromache, tenderly embracing hi:i hands, bursts out 
into a flood of tears: 

Hrot o iA.s¥ ir 

04 xf^t 'BJxpi^’xlo ^xic^v^teo’Xy 
E*/’ xpx 04 fv X^Ph '!*’ efxr, ex, t* ovo/xa^e* 

VI. dOi. 

Dryden has translated this passage with a cold and 
unpoctical fidelity to the mere letter of the original : 

ITortor hclidd him with a Rilfmt smile; 

Ills Umtrr wik'. stood wrepittn bj' thf wlule ; 

Pri’sshi in iior own, his wurlikp hand she look, 

Tiu ‘11 sn;li’d, and thus piopheticalty spoke. Dryden, 

But Pope has judiciously taken a larger compass, and, by 
hfighteniijg tlic piece with a few additional touches, has 
wi’ouglit it up in all the affcctiug spirit* of tenderness and 
poetry : 

Silent rtic warrior smil’d, and plaas’d, resign’d 
To toiidci p;issions .ill his inishty tniiid ; 

31 IS heauti'ous princess cast a inoiirntul look, 

JluLig on hii hand, and then dciiux'd spoke ; 

Hit bosom hihour’d with a hodmu siah. 

And the bii’ tear stood treranliiig in her pyr. Pope. 

Andromaclic afterwards endeavours to persuade Hector 
to take upon himself the defence of the city, and not 
hazard a life so important, she tells him, to herself and 
liis son, in the more dangerous action of the field: 
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Trif S' dcure t^fyas ExW, 

H KBtt e/tAOi Td^c ^ocfTx ^sXsi, yvvxr st?<Xx fAx^ 
A^Seo/xsi T^sjxs x%i ikKiTttJtzrXtsSf 

AtKi, KXK^ VS, 100 " flit xKuo'itx^v wo^sfMta, vL 440. 

To whom the noble TIoctor thus replied ; 

Tliat and the re-it arc iu my daily rare ; 

But should I slum the dangers of the war, 

'With scorn the Tiojans would reward iny pains, 

And their proud ladies with lludr swe^iug trains. 

The Grecian swordi and tanoes I can bear : 

But lo«8 of honour is my only care. Dryden. 

NotYunjv can be more flat and unanimated than these 
lines. One may say, upon this occasion, what Orydrn 
himself, I remember, somewhere observes, that a ^ond 
poet is no more like himself in a dull translation, than his 
dead carcase would he to bis living body. To catch 
indeed the soul of our Grecian bard, and breathe his 
spirit into an English version, seems to have been a pri- 
vilege reserved solely for Pope : 

The chief rcpUcil : that post shatl be mv care ; 

or that alone, but all the works of war. 

Ifow would the sons of Troy, in arms rciiown'd, 

And IVoy’s proud dauics, whose panneots sweep the pmuod, 
Atcaim the lustre of my former name, 

Should Tlcclor basely quit the fields of fame * Pope, 

In the farther prosecution of this episode Hector pro- 
phesies his own death, and the destruction of Troy ; to 
which he adds, that Andromache should be led captive 
into Argos, where, among other disgraceful offices, which 
he particularly enumerates, she should be employed, he 
tcllh her in the servile task of drawing water* The dif- 
ferent manner in w hich this last circumstance is e\prc>s- 
cd hy our two English poets, will aflortl the stroiiire^t 
instance, how much additional force the same thought 
will receive from a more gracefiil turn of phrase : 

Or fivim deep well* the lieinp stream to take, 

And ou tliy VrC4ry slioulduts bring il b«u'k. Df'yi^n. 

or brinp 

The weif^ht qf rvaters from llypcrm’s spring. Pope. 

p is in certain peculiar turns of diction that the language 
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of poetry is.|)riiicip{illy distit^uishcd from that of prose 
as indeed tlie same words are, in ^enct*al, common to them 
both. It is in a turn of this kiiid^ that the beauty of the 
last quoted line consists. For the whole grace of the 
expression would vanish, if, instead, of tlie two substan- 
tives which arc placed at the beginning of tbe verse, the 
poet liad employed the more common syntax of a sub- 
stantive with its adjective. 

When this faithful pair have taken their ftwil adieu of 
each other, Hector returns to the field of battle, at the 
same time that the discousolatc Andromache joins her 
maidcits in tbe palace. Homer describes this circum- 
stance in the following tender manner : 

fir aifot ftnvirrxs etXtro 

IW'CJfc'piv otKo^^ ftXv otxovh jSfCuxei 

EvTfozjat?it^o/j.tif7jt kxIx yewa. 

et!T»d* mxitt sv vxurxovixv 

EkIop^ xv^po^ovoio' Kt^ifitrxlo evi^o9t ffoKXxs 
Afji.^iZJoKtss^ ripo'iv Si yoov wao’V onv tfupcrsv. 

At /xcv tn ^a/on yoov Eiciofx u ivt otx.u, vi. 494. 

I will make no remarks upon the d.ffcront success of our 
two celebrated poets in translating this passage ; but, 
after having laid both before you, leave their versions to 
speak for themselves. The truth is, rlic tlisparlty between 
them is much too visible to require any comment tii 
render it more ohiserrablc : 

At this, for nf'W M-plic-i lie dirt not st-iy, 

!IU»t Ific’d Ins tresU’illiplm, <iiidstro>lp aWay, 

Ills Icivf'ly consort to lu*r house u'turn'ili 
And lookinsj oltm baclt, lu siIpovo nuxiin'il : 

IloniP wlu'ii hill’ ranic, her si*crpt woe 
Anti ill's rill' palaf-c with lici loud laninit-. ; 

I'hoseioud hnimtslicr pchoni^ mauls tmLwixi. 

And. Hector, >ct alivi , as dead dufjlore. Di'ifden» 

Tims havuis said, the ttlnrtoifs chief resumes 
Ills tow’iy iii-liuet, hlai*k with sliadiut! plumes. 

His piircess p<irts with a prophoOe siuli. 

Hiiwilhr;' parts, andoU rrverls hoi eye. 

That stK lim'd alcv’ry look : then moviuc; slow, 

Sought her own ])alacc, and indulg'd ha* woo. 
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Tlierc, whilp her tear^ deplor’d tlir godlike man, 

TtiroimU all Ihc train the soft infecli.tn ran ; 

The pious maids their mingled sorrow shed. 

And mourn the living Hector as the doit«l. Pope* 

As I purpose to follow Mr. Pope through those sevenil 
parts of the Iliad, where any of our distinguished poets 
have gone before him ; I must lead you on till we come 
to the speech of Sarpedon to Glaucus, in the Xllth book : 

rXawxE, t;ii vtiii rtnfAyi/jLEa'^x 

re, xpexa-iv re, /^e nrXeioif ^eTrxexa-fv, 

£y Avxip, uxelei ^eur ji;r, Haopaoja-ty 

Kdsi re/xeyof eefjt*op*ea‘^ yi.%^\x "axeSoio ^xfj' o^Bxs 

KaXoy, xxt xpepyis zrvpo^opoto ; 

vv¥ AvKiOiO-i yLzrx 'apuroio'iy eovra; 

Kra/M£v, xxv^H^fis xvliCo^vrxr 

Op^x nr 0 /^' etirp Avxtu* xjvxx ^ej^wJxsuv, 

Ov /Axv xxKeieiS Avxm Ko^xxoi^xntsnv 
H/xere^oi ^anXmes, re zfiovx [aviXx, 

Ooov T* s^xiTov, f4eXo}^ex* xXX* xpx xxi ir 

eirei Avxtotat fjt.erx 'apairom id,xy^oS\xt, 
n OTewov* « ptEv yxp ^oXt[jt.oy tje^i roy^e ft/yofles, 

At€i Sv /x«XXo;/xev xyn^a/ r’ xQxyxrcj te 
£o‘0'Cd'3\ Hrt Key xvtqs eyf xn^urom 
Oute xe o'e reXXoi/xi p^xyy^y es xvStxin^xy’ 

Nvv o'(^p*Tryir yxp xvi^er t^es’XfTiy Sotyatroio 

as ex Efr (^vyny /3g'oToy, t/7raAti|af) 

lo/xEv* UE Tw Ev;^os opE|ofXEy, VE ns vipLiy, xii. 310. 

This spirited speech luis been translated by the famou'i 
author of Cooper’s Hill : 

Above the rest why is our pomp and pow’r ' 

Our flocks, our herds, and our possessions morf * 

Why all the tributes lainl and sea aflord. 

lli'.i|)'il in great chargers, loud oui miniptuous boarj • 

Our cheerful guests* 'arouse the snaiLtiiig t( ars 
Ot the iich grape, whilst music cnanns llir ir euis. 

Why, as >rc pass, do those on Xanthns* slioin 
As gods behold us, and as gods adore ' 

Bui tliat, ns well in danger as degri‘€, 

We stand the first : that when oui Lvetans see 
Our brave exuniples, th»'y adiniriii'' s.l^. 

Behold our gahant leaders ' ihose arc tlu> 

Desoivr their grvatne;>s ; and uiiouvkhI slanil, 

Since uhiU ihey act iiaiiscende whafchcy command. 
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Could the declininfl; of this fate, oli ! friend* 

Our date to imiiiurtality excend, 

Or if driitli sought not them u ho snook not death, 

W'ould 1 advance, or sliould my \aiDor breath 
With such a gloiious tolly thee m^jme ’ 

I’lUt siuco wiUi fortune nature doth conspire; 

Since age, disease, or some loss mtblcend. 

Though nut less certain, does our liays attend ; 

Since ’US decreed, and to this period led 
A thousand ways, the noblest path we’ll tread ; 

And bravely on, till they, or we, or all, 

A common aacniice to honour full. JJenham* 

Mr. Pope passes so high an encomium on these lines^ 
ns to assure us, that, if his translation of the same passage 
lias any spirit, it is in some degree due to them. It is 
certain they have great merit, considering the state of 
our English versification when Denham flourished; but 
they will by no means support Mr. Pope’s compliment^ 
any more than they will hear to stand in competition with 
his numbers. And I dare say, you will join with me in 
the same opinion, when you consider the following ver^ 
sion of this animated speech: 

Why boast \vc, Glaucus, oiii extended reign, 

Wlmre Xuuthus’ slrcains cuiich the I.ycian plain i 
Our iHintVous herds, thatiangr the fruitful field. 

And hills wIhto vines their purple harvest yield ? 

Oiii tpaming bowls with puter iieetar (Towii’d, 

Oiir feasts enhanc’il witli music’s sprightly sound ? 

Why on these shores are we with joy survey’d. 

Admir’d as heroes, and as gods obey’d ^ 

Unless great acts superior nirrit prove, 

And vindic.ite the bounteous powers above ; 

'J'hat when, with wond’nng eyes, our martial bands 
£ehold our deeds transeending our couimands, 

Suen, tlipy may cry, dcseive the sov’reign' state. 

Whom those tliat envy dare not imitate. * 

Could all our care * lude the gloomy grave, 

Which claims no less the tearful than the brave, 

I'or lust of fame 1 should not vamly dare 
111 fighting fields, nor urge Uiy soul tu war. 
lint since, alas ' ignoble age must ciyne. 

Disease', and death’s inexorable doom ; 

The life which otlieispay, let us bestow. 

And give to lame whuL we to nature owe ; 
lhave tliough we fall, and honour’d if we live, 

Ur let us glory gain, or glory give Pope. 

If any thing can be justly objected to this translation, it 
Uf perhaps, that in ono or two places it is too diffused and- 



descriptive for that agitation in which it was spoken. Iii 
general, however, one may venture to assert, that it is 
warmed with tlio same ardour oFpoetry aniL heroism that 
glows in the original : as those several thoughts, which 
Mr. Pope has interruixed of his own, naturally arise out 
of the sentiments of his author, and are pcrfertly con- 
formable to the character and circumstances of the 
speaker. 

1 shall close this review with Mr. Consreve, who has 
^anslatcd the petition of Priam to Achilles for the body 
of his son Hector, together with the lamentations of An* 
droinaci>e, llcciil)a, and Helm. 

lloioer reppcsents tlie unfortunate king of IVoy, as en* 
tering unobserved into the tent of Achilles : and illus- 
trates the surprise which arose iii that chief and his 
attendants, upon tlie first discovery of Priam, by tiic foi* 
lowing simile : 

fls oT«v arm m^vKivm or* tft inalpp 

KO^xiileivxs xWmv t^tyih ^u/xov, 

Av^^or ts at^wta ^afjt,Cos ty^it ticropoanlxf* 
fis UptxiAOv ^lost^tx" 

XMV. 4no. 

Nothing can he more languid and inelegant than the 
manner in which Congreve has rendered this passage ; 

But ijs a wrotrh wln> has a niiirdcT rJone, 

And sHpk'u^ refueo, dues from run ; 

Knt'ruid suiiw huusu in )uist«; ho s unknown, 

CriMU's uti)ttzeui(>ut m ihc loukrrS'Ou : 

So di<l Ac)iUles fiazo, surpris'd to set' 

Till' |.’,odhke rrianr!> lovaL misery. Cougi'cvc. 

But Pope has raised the same thought w'ith his usuril 
grace and spirit ; 

A& when a wretch, vho, conscious oFhisciiuic, 

Bursu'd lot murder, flio.s his native clmic, 

Just I'Hiiis aomo fiunticr, brcathl(«!i, pale, amaz'd ! 

All ga/c. all wuiidnr . thus Achilh'S gas'u. P^ipe- 

The speech of Priam is wonderfully pathetic and al- 
ff cling. He tells Achillch, tlmt, out of hfty sons he had 
one only remaiiiiug; and of him he now unhappily 
bereaved by his sword. Ho conjures him, by his tender- 
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ness for his own'father, to commiserate the most ivretched 
of parents, who, by an uncommon severity of fare, was 
thus oblij^ed to kiss those hands which were imbrued in 
the blood of his children : 

TM vvv mots 

Avero/xEvof 'snat^ot aeto, (ptpsj atvtptiai 
AAX’ auhto Sftff, oevrev t’ tXEigo’oy, 

Mifwafd^etfos ia»rpts' tyu eXiiivolgpof 'srspf 
ErXuy S* oi ttve^ rts esri;(9oyior jSforor dsAAo$, 

Ap^f crciSof oyoio ipoli rofiba * o^syttr^ai. 

V. 601. . 

These moving lines Mr. Congreve has debased into 
the lowest and most utiaffccting prose : 

Tor his salic only f nm hither come ; 

llich gifts 1 binig, and wealth, an endless sum ; 

All to redeem that fatal pri^c you won, 

A worthless ransom for so biavf a son. 

Pear the just gods, Achilles, and on me 
"With pity look ; think yon your father see: 

Sur.li as 1 am , he is : aloue iii tins, 

1 can no (qual have lu iiiisencs; 

Of all tuankird most wTctched and forlorn, 

Tiow’d with such weight as never has been boiuc ; 

]tcduc’d to kneel and pray to you, from whom 
Tlie spring and source ot all my soricws conic; 

'With gifts to court mine and my country’s bane. 

And kiss Uiose hands w liicli have my cliildrcn slain, 

Congrete, 

Nothing could compensate the trouble of labouring through 
these licavy and tasteless rhymes, but the pleasure of be- 
ing relieved at the end of them nith a more lively proa- 
pcct of poetry : 

Tor him thro* hosliio camps T bent my way, 

I'or him thus prostrate at thy feet 1 lay ; 

Laigo gifts pi oportion’d to thy wrath I bear; 

O heai the wreUlieil, and tlie godg revuie I 
Think of thy father, and this face behold ! 
fiec him in me, as helpless and as old ! 

Ulio’ not so wretched ; Uiero hr yields to me, 
n he first of men in sov'icigu misgiy , 

Thu« tore’ll to kneel, thus giov’lmg to embrace 
Tlie scourge and i uin of iny realm and rai e : 

Suppliant my children’s inurd'rer to implore. 

Ami kiss those hands yet laekmg wiUi their gore . 
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Achilles having, at length, consented to restore the 
dead body of Hector, Priam conducts it to his palace. It 
is there placed in funeral pomp, at the same time that 
mournful dirges are sung over the corpse, intermingled 
with the lamentations of Andromaclic, Hecuba, and 
Helen: 


Toy /xsy vnHra, 

T^igro/r iv dcTtxv, eta-ay aotitif, 

Qpyiyojy e^apyas oiTe fovoEo-a-afi aotSvv 

O/ lAif a^ tifvinoy, tm ftyayovro yjmtxis, v.719« 

There is something extremely solemn and affecting in 
Homer's description of this scene of sorrow. A translator 
who was touched with the least spark of poetry, conic 
not, one should imagine, but rise beyond himself, in co- 
pying after so noble an original. It has not, howevei, 
been able to elevate Mr. Congreve above his usual 
flatness of numbers: 

then laid 

Witli care tlie body on a sumptuoiu bed. 

And round about were skilful singers plbc'ri, 

Who wept and sigh'd, and in sad notes express'd * 

Thetr moan : All in a chorus did agree 
Of universal moumlui harmony. Cfmgrcve, 

It would be the higlicst injustice to the following lines 
to quote them in opposition to those of Mr. Congreve : 1 
produce 41)«n, as marked with a vein of poetry much 
superior even to the original : 

TI)t\y vreep, and place him on a bed of stale 

A mclunclioly choir attend around 

With plaintive sighs, and music's solemn ^ound: 

4 Alternately they stag, alternate flow 

Til* obodient tears, melodious in their woe ; 

While deeper sorrows groan Iroiu each tutl heart, 

Aud nature speaks at ev'iy pause ot art. Tope. 

Thus, Euphronius, i have brought before you some of 
the most renowned of our British bards, coutending, as it 
were, ibr the prize of poetry: and there can be no debate 
to whom it justly belongs. Mr* Pope seems, indeed, to 
have raised our numbers to the higliest possible perfec- 
tion of strength and harmony ; and, 1 fear, all the praise 



that the best succie^ditig can e^ec^tc thetr 
sincation. will be, Cljac Ihev havh happily imitated his ' 
mi^nner. Farewel. laiq^&c. 

> i 

LETTER LIII. 

t6 ofioirm. ' , 

Youa letter found me jost imon my return from an 
excursion iiitp Berkshire, nrhere 1 had beeh phyfi!»f WSit 
to a friend who is drinking the waters ht Sonniiijpflill/ Iti 
one of my mornine rides Oter that ddightfal country, I 
accidentally pasW tlmnigh a little viBagc^^’which ftffi»rded 
me mdeh agreeable meditatioh; as ^ timdS to coixie, peis 
haps, k wHl be risimd'!^ die mers 6f the polite arts;* 
with as much veneration as VifRil’s tomb, «iy other *' 
celebrated spot of antiquity. The place 1 mean is Bin* 
field, where the poet to whom 1 am indebted (to common 
with every reader of feste) for do muofi exquisite wnter- 
taiument, spent the earliest part of his yondu I will not 
scruple to confess, that I looked upon the ttoeoe where 
hc'plaascd'some of those beautiful perfoomanoea which 
first reeonimendedf faint to the notice of the worid, with a 
de^e ofeniboshism; and coqld not. but cnasidcr the 
ground as sacred that was impressed withthe feotsteps 
a genius that undoubtedly does the highest honour to ouir 
age and nafion« 

The situation of mind in which I fennd myself, upon 
this occasion, s jggested to my remembrance a passage m 
Tully, which I thought 1 never so thoroughly entered into 
the spirit of before. That noble author, in one of his 
philosophical conversation-piei^ iiRrodnces iib frieal 
Atticus as observing the pleasing effect which scenes of 
this nature arc wont to have npon one's mind : Movemur 
earn (says that polite Roman) nescie ^ parte, heu tputf 
in quibus eomw, ^aos dUligmw au^ admiromar^ adtuntf * 
ve$t$gta^ Me qiudm ipiSte itia nmtra Athene ntm iatm 


iofily ^oamrmrmin^ tmmotim virtnim;i9biqwiftiil^ 
kabiimt0fVll»9tda%M>^ ' * 

^ Tbuf^TOase^^l^eniMaetodiiiyKlfbianexitnp^^ 
IpM VBthofkgTf vfcre I hi danger, upon 5a9 oocaebn, of* 
being ndiculed as a romantic viniatttiy. Bufel am ton 
meH acqoainmd vnfM die ttefined Mitiaieiitanf Omices^ 
to be under any iiipfaheQMaiii^^he trill condemn die 
ia |hoili eiis 1 faa^eherairiaciiwledgedb ^OnthaoaotnMy^ 
I bane often he«idyen>ii)0ntien«^i4tbjy|>it^^ 
cuMO|||noOiO#d»i buidwliidi>» lolatedMSiUQt Italicua. 
Tba ibml eeihmoniia #bidi ddn ^eet nerfovmOd at 
Vif^teibilcbre, geteyoaa more moupimle opmkti of 
bis tmte^you ooomsed^ thmtany ddogm hieworke icas 
able to rune. 

It is oeitain, that some of the greatest names of noth 
traity have distinraished themselves by the big^ Tevwenkse 
they shelved to tm poetical character. Seipio, yoa may 
remember, desired to be laid m die same tomb leitbSa* 
niuB i and 1 am kidinedto pardondau^Bnoaessfiil amdinian 
Alexander many of his extrava|uuiissi far the geoeroOB 
maid im paid to the memory ofrindaiV ft dm sacking 
orThebes. *< ^ 

There seems, indeed, to be somaddfliiiii poetry^ that 
raises tbe postmsors of that very daipdnr tdent hir<l^ber 
in the esthaation of die vvcaMm9eoendr'ihasi>dMBBe who 
excel in any other of the rclitied arts. ' And, ajooordini^, 
we find tliBt poets have been^^distinraisbcd by antiquity 
with tbe most remarkable honoursT Thus Homer, we 
arc told, was deified at Sinyroa as the citiaens of Myti- 
lene stamped the image of Sappho upon their public 
coiu : Anacreon recet^ a solemn invitation to spend 
his days at Athens, aOd Hipparchus, the son of Pisis- 
tratus, fitted ont a'sjdeadid vessel in order to transport 
him tbitber: and wh^ Virgil came into the theatre at 
Home, the wliok audience rose up and saluted him with 
the same respect as they would have paid to Augustus 
bimselili' 

Painting, one should imapne, has the fairest preten-* 
sion of rivalling her sister url in thp uuiubcr of admirers i 
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m wntioiwdl «tce^ fionnar it'0»- 
kbratodi»tlHiiifl«Mdtm ^Nsrou^ tlusbeMscouqt^iar 
vby ucging, thot dwivfrht •€ ^tfaeiat^rare^ still 

pmaktid kmc siim i for ts 
IMD mboo'i ParalM mm uaivecsuy Weened 
ekiM Raphoti's ewtemas? » ^ 

>K1w' traiib^ I inegme^ CH du m more who are iw 
Cdtal judges of the^ iutaoajfh than of the 

gnmofpnipartioos. Gw toew with Iwt fe«t ui4m W 

nothin aemd deciee mi law^ m^tolaraUe ear; hut a judi*^ 
cioue aye is a far more jmconmiiMi fmssesfeioe. fir aa 
wonkimre the univeimlme^uaiivQtqb all idea empto 
m seder to eenvay their aeutinaalt to egcdi othier» it 
aeeiiif a jaet consaquenco that tlui^ should he mm gene- 
rally formed for relishing and judging of performaocel m 
Chat vray : whoreu the art of representing ideas by means 
«sf lines and coiotirs, lies more out of the road of common 
use, and ii^ therefore, less adapted to the taste of the 
goaeral rnn of mankind. 

I haeard this observation^ irt the hopes of drawing 
from you yoar seotiments upon a subject, in which no 
man is more ifualilied jfo decide: as. iadsed, it is to the 
ronversation of Orontes that 1 am indebted for the dis* 
CQvery of mmij nsfined delicaoiesM the imitative arts, 
which, without his judicious assistaaeo, would have lain 
conemM'So me wuhotber Gommon ohsonreis. Adieu. 
Xam^ fax f / 


LETTER LIV. 

TO pniomu^. 

I AM by nd means surprised that the interview you 
have lately had with Cleanthes, has given you a muclt 
lower opinion of his abilities tlian wimt you had before 
conceived : and since k his raised your enriosity to know 
my sentiments of his character, you shall Imvc thdmwidi 
all that freedom you may justly expeet. ^ 
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1 havo always tim considieTed Oeantihes as possessed 
oftibe most eltraordinai^ talents; but his talents are of 
a kind, which can onljr ha eaerted*dpon uncommon oc* 
cations. Th^ are formed for the greatest depths of bu- 
aliiass and m6m; hut absolute]^ oui oCaU size for the 
fliaUowa of osAiiary life^ la otecwastances tMt requird 
tlsB most fMfoaitd leasoriags^ ut moidents tha^ demand 
aha most penetnitmg poh^ there Clcanthes should 
ahina wstli snpreme lodtreji But view himw any situa* 
IM iafeHor to these; place him where he cannot raise 
admimioo^ and he will, most^prohably,* pink into con^ 
tesBpt, CleanshtBs^jAidieie, wants QotMg hut the Li- 
tton of oereunamnite aecomplisbmaMu to render him a 
fiatshed diaradierc hut^ hemg whc^y desutute of those 
Kttle tnlenteiwhidiare necessary to render a man useful 
or agreeable in the daily commerce of the world, thosa 
abilities which be possesses lie, nnohsenrei^r neg- 

iio often, kdeoth ipves one ooeasioa to refiect how 
neoesSary it is to be master of a sort of under-qualities, 
in order to eet off and recommead those of a pupenor 
tikture. To know how to descend with grpotnjmd ease 
into ordinary occasions, and to tail in with im- 

portant pauses and purposet^qf maakind, Mciitkjllt of 
flBQreMMralnifliieiice, perhapii than wus nally imaged. 

If i were to tnereforp, a youth for the wond, I 
should certainly ^dsavour to cultivate in him these se- 
condary qualifiMoos^ and tram lunt up t6 an addicts 
inehese lower artSf^t which render a man agreeable in 
oonvertatKMi, or iMid to the mnoceat pleasures and 
acoesiMBodations of lifia A general siulf and taste of 
this bind, with moderato abilities, wiU, m most instances, 
1 beliene, prove ja^re Moeisful m tlie world ^n a 
UMchhiglimrdqgroeof osjp^ without them. I am, &c. 
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./LETtE^>LY,, , 

^ Jn^ ir, 1730. 

. If llie tstituptr und toHi^ of Timanthes hod not long 
prepared ihk M*iflux hns faappened^ 1 shoukl have re-» 
eeived yc/^ aocOantof haa dealnwith inosasarpriflo; baft 
i ^tispebcec^ fh^tn oni* earlieet aoqiuuntence^ ifaat hit 
^ndmedts and diopoeitiOA would lew him into a eatitty 
of iifei Moh eooher than naieure would^ probably^ carry 
liitn CO the end of it. W)^ unsectlcMl pnaqiples iali in 
with a conetltotiodal gloMoineM of niad^ it^ no w^ade? 
the tadmm int^ should ^n daily strength^ till k pushes 
a^ man to seeb relief against this most d^erate of all 
distempOrSi from the pome of a aword^ ot the bourn of 
a river. i' 

But to learn to accommodate oar taste te theft portion 
of happiness which Providence has set before u8» <is^ of 
all tlie lessons of philosophy, sorely the most nacesSary. 
Higli and exquisite gratidcations are not consistent wkb 
the appointed measures of humanity : and, perhaps, if 
we w(mM fully enjoy the rehsh of our being, we snould 
ratheij^^el^cr the miseries we escape^ than « too nicely 
exaiDine’tihe intrinaic worth of the bappiaeas we possess. 
It isf at least, the business of true wnidom, to bfing ftch 
gethef every dreumstanoe wliicfa may light up a ftante of 
cheerfulness in the mind : and though we must be in- 
sensible if It should peepetually burn wsftb the same un- 
varied brightness, yet pnidence should ipmerve it as a 
sacied fire which is ncverjUlm totally extiognisbed. , 

I am persuaded thiaxHjw hfe is frequently in- 
dul^ out of a principle or^po vanity • Lc is estecinod 
as a mark of uncommott tefineuspnt, and os placing a 
man above the ordinary lovd of bm species^ to seem 
superior to the vulgar feelings of happiness. True good 
sense, ^however, most certmiily consists not in despising, 
but m menagmg our stock of life to the best advantage ; 
as aijgmrful acquiescence in the measures of Providence 
is oMof the stiongest symptoms of a wcli-constiCutcd 
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tniiid. iSetf^earmes^ isr a eircuin9eftiiee tliat ever attonde 
fo% ; and to oonitenMi our bcina \% thegreatest^ aa(i> ior 
deed, the peculiar, infirmitY of bumao mature. It ia a 
noble aeutiincJU .^hicbw.Xulty. put^ int;j> the mouth of 
Cato, in his treatise upon old aj^ : Won luhet tmhi (says 
that venerable Roii|ao)d#pijprans etfoa^ guod multi, et ti 
docti iapl /tcerudt ; neigm nm tiskte pornitet ; quonkm 
ila vixi, ut non/nalrd me nntum exutimm. 

It is in the power, indeed, of but a very small propor- 
tion of mankind, to act the same glorious pwt that 
afforded such hi|^ saetsfaction to this distiuf^isked pa- 
triot : but the mimber is yet ftur more ioconsideraUe of 
those who Chnnof^ in any statiooi seeure to thetaselvee^a 
sufficient fund of compMeeney to render Kfo jnsciy valu- 
able. Who is it that w*|dam out of the r^cb of the 
highest of all gratUientions, those of the generous afieo* 
tions ; and that cannot provide for his own happiness by 
contributing something to^vhe welfare of others? As 
this disease of the mind genmily breaks out with most 
vfolonce in those who are supposed to be endowed with 
a greater delicacy of tiiste and reason, than is the usual 
allotment df their feilow*creatttres. one may ask them, 
Whether there it any satiety in the 'pursuiM ef usefol 
'knowledge? or, if one can ever.bo weary of bimfuing 
mankind ? Will not the tioe arts supply a lasthv mast 
the mind? Or can there be wanting a pleaeirtiible' em- 
ployment, so long as there remains even oite advantage- 
ous truth to be discovered or confinned ? To complain 
that life has no jOys, while there is a single creature 
whom we can ^relieve by our bounty, assist by our coun- 
sels, or enliven by our prq|gnce, is to lament the loss of 
that which we possess, aiM|l just as rational as to die of 
thirst with the cup in uur. bands. But the misfortune is, 
when a mao is sealed into a habit of receiving all his 
pleasures from the mere selfish iodulgcncies, he wears 
out of his luiud the .relish of every nobler Cnjoymciit, at 
the same time that his powers of the sensual kind are 
growing more languid by each repetition. It is no won- 
der, therefore, he should fill up the measure of his graii- 
ficatfons, long bdere be has completed the circle of his 
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difttttion ; and either wretcbediy ah down the remainder 
of hift days in discontent or mhly throw them up in 
despair. Forewel, I am, &c. 

tETTEttEVL 

to nuotoMA, 

October 1, 1743. 

CaftTAf KtY# Timodea^ you him a jpassibn for the mar- 
veiioas beyond all power of gratfScatioti. There is hot 
an adventurer throughout m whole regions of chivalry, 
with whom you are tiisaoqoaiiited ; end have wandered 
through more, folios than wonld rorntsK out a decent li- 
brary. Mine, at least, you We totally eihausted ; and 
have so cleared my shelves of knighta-errant, that I have 
not a eingle hero remaiaing that ever was* regaled in 
bower or ball But, though you have drained me of my 
whole stock of romauce, i am not entirely unprovided 
for your entortainwont; and have en^dosed a liiUe Gre- 
cian fable, for your luousomiBit, .whioh was lately 
timnsmicted to me by one of my friends. He discovered 
it, horlaUi me, amoti{; seme old manuscripts, which have 
been iMe it seems, ui the possosdoa of his family; and, 
if yottCiM/m rely upon his jadgmeiit, it is a thmslation by 
Spen^*s own band. 

This IS all tlie history I have to ipve yon of the follow- 
ing piece ; the gsotf infdsis of whtdi I leave to be settled 
between my friend aud the critics ; and am, &c. 

THE TRaHSTORMAtlOll OT ETOON 479P CUPHORMtUS. 

1 . 

DEEM not, ye plaantlr^ er«i«#tbat salTer vronirf 
i >le timvki O wMi 1 who ileni at (he tvrt nkwweeu 
Th( equal gods, vhobfOsVs sky msoMons throng, 

(Though viewless to the eyne mey tfatent sheeny 
h|)e( tafcessrecbleMi at our eettobe neon. 

Tuiutug the \oluiiiPs of sr^yOtSdigVS pld, 

Whu« oundoilt sdvis lu nble muy be iScti, 

This truth I Send in oaya 
Wluch ior twmwlB 


Imtele cnPoU*4» . 

iierklHWsliaUWiiBfiihh 
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IVM Ijnift Arcadfa's Howiat fam'd 
¥dmva, £nt 4^ mfiarpto oJd, <^y*d, , 

Xlm woim'd a and Lycon wai tiam’d, 

uoM^ coDMidiicep ofAogod«iMd, 
rMMttice rul’d jut heart* ne mer^ sway’d . 

MmdUl bun Jkia to that abbpm^iitbh. 
^S^idkbanv*«^ b&^^re ^dSlnad em^nae assay'd ; 

^om^S^^tauM embrace. 

ni. 

Iftatlie* fMffdy, fivodiertale did £0190* 

And claim’d aUmiHWe with the listarf lime , 

And deem’d b^maelf Cwbatdeems not pride so «aui 0 » 

The peerless parago^ of wit diving 
Vaimtuig.that eveip toe should jne its tine 
S«hC douglityf wight I yet* oootht witbopten smart. 

AU pow’rJms £|U kuel’s sMts malign 
’Tia virtna’a ana to wmid wit's beav’niy dart. ’ 

<Bsini ita keen ha|||^with torce, and send it to the heart» »a 

nr. * ( 

<beph.rd>. 4 r.; 

Yet pleaiVd die not base tycon’s evil spngl: t. 

* Ideme ID iior not mabep m^ttn spy, 

L without spot, as summer’s clpudlllS Ay* 

a imga'd* l^yceau Pan ariay’d 

ii inilyeon^i fiorm. endamed witii passion high. 

PWfi^d bn mothei m the covert glade * 
ii,'^4^Mrmem the atol’n emhraco ytpra^ the heav’nly maid 
V 

Thus fabling tiiey meanwhile the damsel Ihir 
Aaimherd youth remark’d, as O’er the plain 
She demy pac’d elong so Aebonalr 
heem’d sb< as one of Plan’s chosen train. 

Pall many a iood excuse he knew to feign. 


In sweet converse to while with her the day. 

’Till love unwarea has bredl^ heart aid gai 
Wor dempt he. simple wight, no mortal may 
The bhnaed God onreharbourd, when he list, 


The bhnded God onreh4rbourd, when he list, foresay. 
VI. 


Vow muoh he meditotaa if yat to speak, 

And now twaolves Jus passion to cotic eal 
But sore, quoth he^ roy scely heart will brcA 
If aye I bmother Wliat 1 aye must feel 
At U ogtli by hope embolden’d to reveal 
The lab ring aecrU dfomd troin his tong 
Vniifes frequent siugoUs check’d luslalt’nng tale. 
In modest wae her head Pastora hong 
Tor never nuud aaore chaste inspired ihppherd's song. 



How oft die 

Hoobting if c 

Xn heart of youtlifiil 



loiV detaU . 

leittanalietti ? 
he'er should ^1; # 

(bub her eyne otttweU*d» 
bver dwell'd 
suffice to knowi 


— —I —1 hwr bOTome <|iiri[|'d^ 

8lo parted th^y, moK bliffisOtte both, t trow : 

For raokliiv love coaceal'd, iae^eetns« is dMly woe. 

vrir. 


Eftsoons to loreon swift the jonth did ffire, 

(I^agB'd ever youth ‘trheu Cupid unfd hM way 
And straight hU gentie purpose did declare, 

Aod south theiuooot^nattoee of hu herdb display* 

!Ne Lyco^mraut Ids suttim to fbresay : 

^ Be thine Fastorh (quoth the masker sly) 

** And twice two thobtatid sheep hetr aow*r shall pay * 
Beat then the lover's heart with joyaunce high , 

Xc dempt that aught hia bliss could now betray, 

He guess'd that foul deceit In Lyeon*s bosonie lay. 

XX. 

So fortbe he yode to seek his rev'reud sire 
(The good £uphonii]Us she^erds him did call) 

How sweet Fostora did his bbseme fire, 
ller worth, her promis'd Hocks, he tolden all. 

** Ah * Here, my son, let Lycon thee enthrall, 
(tlcply'd die sage in wise experience old) 

** Smooth is his tongue, Imt full of guile withal, 

Tn prodiise faithless, and in vaunting bold ; 

He ever lamb of his wdl bleat withm thy fold.’* 

X. 

>Vith words prophetic thus Bopbormlus spake ' 

And foct connrmM ^at wisdom thus Foretold. 

Full many a mead devise did Lycon make, 

'I he hoped day of spousal to withlioid. 

Framing iic ^ trains when nought motesers’e his old. 
Hathless he vow'd, Cyllene, cloud-topt hill, 
ffiiouid sooner down the lowly delve In- roll'd. 

Than he his plighted promise nould ftilfill ; 

But when, perdy, or where, the caitiff sayen mil. 

XI. 


Whiles thus the tedious suns had journey'd round, 

He ought mote now the Ibvrrs' hearts divide. 

He trust was there, ne tinth in Lycon found ; 

The inuid With matron Juno for her guide. 

The youth hy Concord led in secret hy’d 
To Hymen's sacred fane : the honest deed 

Each god approv'd, and close the bntuls .were ty'd. 
Certes, tdl happier moments should smceed, \ 

Ko prying ryoe they wben'd thmr empnze mota aread. 



uJ9fe. 


AlgjtCT, M I r)#| i |y«r ’g^» to imr, 
.Jkad fopno biia m m high ; 

Xhea oathehttrlflofatp hM ^jMchtn* £ur» 
F«r«ten^, the houMiless child of jawy» 
;iUpMi'dtokilhogculd, 4^pi«chhig penoiy* 

xm. 


Ah t whither now ted Putora wend, 
fo want abuidooM, and by vtoii^ oppress'd * 

Who shali the wt etched onteut's tceh befriend > 

Xavei merry theot d not m parent’s breant > 

Tei, Meicy lives, the gentle goddess blest* 

At love's ni^t hand, to Jove for ever dear. 

Aye flC his feet she plpndi the cause distrest, 

To sorrow** ptnins she turns ths eonal ear, 

A&d wafr* to heaVn* *tar-tlfroae nir veitae's silent tear* 

Xi^. 


Twns SUB that bade Euphormins quell each thought 
That well nuitn ina to dieok hiigen'rous bid. 

Tbo* hii^ thdhMMts which Lfcoa Mm had wrt ught* 
TIW Kw the flock* his humble ipaaCuraa fed ; 
When asholeara’d Pastnia’s hapless sted. 

Ills breast hamme wdb wonted pity flows* 

He opM his gates, tke naked eiflle iod 
Beneotn hiaroof: a decent drapet throws 
O'er her eold hmbs, end soothaner undeserved woes. 
XT. 


How lood-toDgn'U Rmuour braited round die tale : 

Th' asloued Swoius udOath eould credence gi\o. 
That m Arcadia's unambitions vale 
A faytor felse os Lyeon e'er did Ihre, 

But Jove (wlu) in high heav'n docs mortaly prive. 
And ev ry drt d in golden ba'.lance weighs) 
lo eaitli hia flaming charet baden duve. 

And down descends, enwrapt in peerless blnar* 

To deal forth guerdon meet to good and evil ways. 

XVI. 


Whci;g Eorymanthus, crown'd with many a wood* 
His siNq stieara through dasy'd ^ale8 does lead. 
Stretch'd on the flow'ry mat ge, in reddess mood, 
Prwid Lycon sought by charm of Jocund reed 
To lull Uio dire remorse of bortipus deod. 

Rim Jove accosts, in rev'reod semblaunce dight 
Of good Bimherniiin, sad 'gnnuikl areed 
Orpompactoft nonficu'd, of ^ yphght, 

Oi nature'* tender tye, of boctm role of right. 
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' viewHl,4nid w{th«i^oll*n tvhitteiky 

’Cab tttddy treat his tatreii old $ tlThra aw 
VbtCh Btoori the God confratthit tvifs the okj* 

Tn Boddea rheao of dfad divmity : 

** Ahdknow fhlsd maa/* the Lord afthiin^suii, 

^ Vot anohserv d by all oeneat tye 

*' Tby ettiel deeds : eor dbsll bo uDsApinfM f 
** 06 ! be ia fenta that best besdenis thyiheira, crray’d/* 


xvni. 

HVhileB yet he spake, tb* slTrayed tren&lhv triebt 
TransmewM te blatant beast, with hidioM howl 
Kttsli'H headlong fbitli, in weli-dc served plight, 

'Uidst diagoDs, aiiaotauiB, and licnda to piowlf 
A wolf >n toim as crat a wolt in soul ! 

To PholoL, fiirestwild, he hy*d away, 

The hoi rid haunt of savage inonsun tout* 

Ibere helpless innocence is stiijl ins piey, . 

Tluef of the blcati&g fold, and shepted's dire diiBMiy, 

XIX. 

Than Jove to pood Euphomius’ «ot did wend, 

IVheie peaflcfal dwelt the mio of vertne high, 

Xadi ahe^etid's praise and eke eaehshtpberd’s frimil. 
in ev’sy act of sweet humanity, 

Hwi Jm approarluBa inwiild majesty, 

Greeted aH hail 1 then bade him joih che throng 
Of glif rend lights that gihi tfaa glowing aky. 

Thera shepherds nighily view hia orb yhong # 

Vbere bright he ihmes eterno, the brightest stars among. 


LETTER LVII. 

TO CLYTANDKa, 


Ebb. B, 1739* 

If there was any thing inmy foimcr letter inronsis- 
tciit vviih that esteem nhithis jwstly due to the ancients 
1 desire to lotract it in this aid disavow every expres- 
sion which might seem to give pteecdcncy to the mo- 
derns in works of genius. I am so far, indeed, from en- 
tertaining the senttmeiits yoo impute to me, that I have 
often endeavoured to acemmt for that superiority whi«h 
is so visible in the compositions of their poets ; and have 
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fiw|iie 9 tly their reUgion as in t)te number of 

those cau^s fvbjch proliabljr cqncurrod to give them this 
remarkabie pre-eminence* That enthusiasm which is ^ 
aseential to every true artift in the poetical way, was 
eonsiderably heighten^ and iaftamed hy thp whole turfv 
of thmr seared doctrines; and tlie fjpeied presence of 
their Muses had almostr as wpuderM an ,eSect upon 
their thoughts and language, as if tlmy had bseii 
rc;iHy jand divindy iuspird. Whilst all nature was' 
supposed to swarm with ciivini^^ and every and foap- 
tain was believed to he the readence of some preadmg 
deity^ what wonder if the poet was animated by the imar 
ginM indoenoe of such exalted society, and found him^ 
self transported beyond the orduiary limits of sober 
bumanity? The ntiodv when attended on)y^ by mere 
mortals of superior powers, is observed to rise in her 
strengtii ; ood her faculties open and enlarge themselves, 
when she acts hi the view of those, for whom she has 
conceived a more than common rdverence* But when 
the force of superstition moves iu concert wkh the pow- 
ers of imagination, and genius is inflamed by devotion, 
poetry must sbino out in all her brighest perfection and 
^lendor. 

Whatever, therefore, the philosopbex might think of 
the religion of his country, it was the interest of tlie poc£ 
to bo thoroughly orthodox. If he gave up^his creed, he 
most renounce his numbers ; and there could bo no inspi' 
ration wliere there were no Muses* This is so true, tliat 
it is in compositions of the poetical kind alone, that the 
ancieoa %eem to have the principal advantage over the 
modems t in every other species of writing, one might 
vencttf«),ipefhap9, to assert, that these lattpr ages have, at 
kest, equalled* dieuu When 1 say so, I do nut couQne 
myself to the productions of our own natioji, hut com-f 
pceheiidi^ likewise, those of our ueighbouis: and with that 
extent^ the observattou will possibly bold ti-uc, even with- 
out an exception in favour of history und oratory. 

^ • Buff wliasexer may with justice be determined conerrn- 
iofi that question ; it is certain, at least, that tlie practice 
at nil tpooceding {metaouiiiinn^ the notion for wluc^ I am 



prihdpnlly extending. ' Though the altars of poganimi^ 
have itiany ages sinde been thrown down, and groves are 
no longer' siiuirWd;;' yet the langui^ of the poets has iio& 
chnngra With the religion of but tlie gods of 

Oi^ece and ^me ate still adored m modern verse, la 
not this' a dOnifbssibh, that fancy is enlivened by supersti* 
don, and andent bards catehed their rapturW 

fibm the old 'Mythology? I will own, however, that I 
think there is something lidicbloas in this unn^tuml adop- 
nod; *dhd timt 'a tnoderh poet makes but an wwkward ti«« 
gure'witfi his'btitiquated^gbds^' When the pagan system 
was'tohctif^ '^’^puHW beHeiv a piece of maclHnery of 
that khid, ' ns it had the air of probability, 8ffi>rded a, 
Tciy striking' thanitet ef celebrating any remarkable cir^ 
ciim^tance, or raising aiiy common one. But now that 
this superstition is no longer sopportedby vulgar opSnioiv: 
it has lost its principal grace and efficacy, and seems to 
be, in genenU, the most cold and unittteresting method in 
which a poet can work up his sentiments. What, for in- 
stance, can be more mulcting and spiritless, dian the 
co'hfplihrient which Boileau has paid to Louis XIV. onhia 
famous passage over the Elnne ? He FepresentB the 
Naiads, you may remember, as nlarmiug the god of that 
liver, with an’ 'account of the march of the F^rench mo- 
narch ;'npon which the river god assumes the appeam 
ance of an oM^ etperienced commander, and> flies to a- 
Dutch fort, in' order to exhort 'die garrieonto sally out and 
dispute the intended passa^. ' Accordingly t^y range 
themselves in form of battle, with the iihioe at their 
head, who, after some vain efforts^' observing Mors aird 
Bellona on the side of the enemy, is so terrified with the 
view of those superior divinities, that he most gallantly 
runs away, and (eaves the hero in quiet pussm&ion of his 
bsuiks. I know not how far this may* be relished by cri« 
tics, or justified by custom; but as lam only mentioning 
. my particular taste, I will acknowledge, that it appeam to 

me extremely insipid and puerile. * 

' 1 have not, however, so much of tlie ^irit of Typhous’ 
in me, as to make war upon thfe gods without nestrictiipsi, 
and' attempt to exclude thotii from their whole poedcpl 
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T<} MipriMeiit natural; iMirfiy or itriil&Uciiblillt 
qa^tidasjMn!lKl^oosa#p^tB^^ aifipiroprmta to theti^ 
dKMe tvMetik iW ithti^ tioir pofi^eh and pm- 

Mtidi (i$aMi}y typiAad in pa^ theolo^, may be ^ 
Joircd 08 one of qie most pleasiQg and firacefo! figures of 
rlietoric. Wbefi ]>rydeb, mbvfirfiisig himsetf to 
mf m^Chbf aflxy'opertbitiiriiyfb 

* - B^rthae thaGfOcei laid tJhe taking hann 


one tHaty constdcr him ks speakiitg only io metapbOr : and 
bfbeh »adti dfat(lo#y bekip *are thud just shewn to tlie 
imaeidotiott, and idimfidioteiy trithdrawa again, they <ffb* 
ilfidfy bare a irdty powei^flil efibot* 9 a 1 4 can relish thetn 
nOwtKe^ thatl so figures otAy? when they are ettefi<Miti 
any serious co;apowrioa beyw the. iimits of metaphor, 
and exhibited under alt the various actions of real per- 
sons, I cannot bat bbdsider’theiii as iO Anany absurditiea^ 
winch custom has unreasonably authorized. Thus Spen** 
ser, in one of his postordts, repretcilta the god of love as 
flyiag, ldi;e a bira, from bough to bough. A shepherd, 
wiio hears a ruicling among thy busbdh supposes it to bo 
some game, and according^ Aischarges ho bow. Cupid 
ietpras«the shot, and after aeveralaiTOwa had beep mu* 
tually eschdtigrd between them, the SNsfprtUAatc swaip 
liiscovers whom it is he iy conteading with ;* but as he is 
eadeatfouriqg to make bis om^s, reoeives a desperate 
wound in the heel* This fiction makes the subject of a 
jrery pretty idylUom in one of thaCreek poets, yet is ex- 
trcinely fiat and disgusting as k is adopted by our ^ttsh 
bard* And the reason of the difiereace is pTain ; in tlm 
former if is sisppurted by a popular auperstition; whereas 
wo strain of imagtiiatiOQ can give, it the least air of 
prohabibty, as ft is worked up by the latter. ^ 

r 

^ Quodntn^ ocCsAc^O tnUd He, inereduiutodL Hor. 

. I must confess, at the same tiip^, that tlm inimitable 
prior luis introduced this fabulofis scheme yrkh such uu- 
poofteioa grace, and has paid eo osany geptaal cempliipenfs 
*ao hu> mistress, by ttie assktaace of Venus jUna Cupid, 
^at otic is oarried oS from observing the uupropneSy 



«f tUt pleasifl^ addrai ^irith^vhich ha, 

inaii^^ it; imd I nfi^cr/ead iii^ tender pq^ms of fbtn. 
ikind, withoutappl^iogiqbun^vl^Senecn^Dfncw 9ays 
apoii a similar occasion; Me^ iUint 
stniif, fiutw 944 meriut. , 

To5peaktn]r4qp.lijnentsm4>ne M^d,Iivould]ciavatjtip 

in all others I would never su^r them to make tb^ ap- 
pearance !n pemn, and m agents, bat to enter only 
iQsiiiuk»«« aUusioB. |t i# thus Waller^ qf all out poet% 
has moat ba^y employed them ; and hia^tpplicatioii of 
-thn story of Daphne and Apollo will serve as an instamcq 
in what manlier the ancient mythology may be adopted 
villi tbeutmeat propriety and beauty. Ad^eu. 1 am, 


LETTER LYIII. 

TO supiiAOKiva. 

i , ai«B» 

1 k^ow not iti wlmt dtsposkion of mind this letter may 
Pnd you : bot 1 am sore ycNi wiii not presorre your asnal 
eheerfufnem'crf tetapev, when Itall you that poo^ydaa- 
^8 died last nkbt, 

* I will nbt at Siis tithe attempt to offer tliat conwlatioii 
to yon, of whidi 1 stand in so much need myself. But 
nthy it 'not somewhat abate the anxiety of oor mutual 
grief, to refieet, that however considerable our own loss 
k, y^, with respect to himself, it scarce dcaerves to ba 
lamented fharhoarrived so much earlierat the grave rhan 
bis years and his faralth seemed to promise? For who, 
'my fribod, that has any exficrieiice of the World, would 
wish to extend his (htration to old ap;e? What, indeed, w 
length of days but to sumve al Tune's enjoyments, and 
peraaps, to survive even one’s very self? I have somewhere 
'met with an ancient inscription founded upon fhis Sbnti- 
ment, which infinitely pleased me. It vtas fixed upOb'{|i 
'bath, and contained am imprecation in the foHewing 
‘terms, against ai^ one who should attemntto remove the 
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<• k¥f4^ mmut* 

* IrMttm icoiujim. 

' Kjb^ cdd^tp^y , wkh gtrOat delicacy ,and Ji^t- 

a^, wiere canao^^ d Bk^ier calamity to a 

gep 9 r 9 V^, minSfy^taan^tp aaem^rdt^kid sipgie amidst the 
ruiAS pr wlpi{pyer F^oddred'llte iro^ld most desirable. 

tttstfinces ot the sort am lamctitid^ ^hile the im- 
prpisiods renjain fr^h ^ ibtad, Sufficient to 
damp the gayw hopes. ^and dfutt*the warmest ambition. 
When onp ms a jfSmorb the tpIL'bloom of life, thus 
destroyed by d^oe^iiaddea olast. j>ne t^nnot but consider 
all the distant tciiemes of madkuid (ui the highest folly. 
It is amasipg idHeed 4 dreature such as man, with 
so m^y metpetriais around hin^ dt the {{j^drtness of his 
duration, and who cabnot ensure to hitnsSlf even the 
next moment should^ y^ plan doAgns Which run far into 
futurity, /^t'he l^usine^s nowev^r Of llitf must be carried 
on : and it li neccssi^y^ for tfie ^hfpose pf human aflPairs, 
that mankind should resolutely act upon very precarious 
contingencies. ^ Too much reflection, therefore, Is as 
inconsistent with the appointed measures of cur sta- 
tion as If 0 litdc ; and there cannot be a less desirable 
turn of miiid^ than bne thal is influenced by an over-re- 
fined p1uloso{i)|y. At leadt it is by considerations of this 
sort, tliat I endeavour to c4tf off iny thoughts from pur^ 
suing too earnestly those reasonings which the occasion 
of thU letter is apt to suggest. This use, however, one 
may justly make of the present accident, that \vhilst it 
contracts the circle of friendship, it should render it so 
much thd more valuable to us, who yet walk within its 
limiLs, AdicU. I am, &c. 


; LETTER LIX. 

' ' ^ V ilOUXfeKSIUS. 

. .V. ' / \ .. M.y4. 1740.' 

If, the lueeni^us piece you communicated to me re- 
j|ttires anyTarther touches of •ybdr pencil, 1 must ac- 
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knowledge tlie trutli to be» what you arc inclined to sus- 
pect, that my friendship has imposed upon my judgment. 
But though, in the present instance, your delicacy seems 
far too rchned, yet, in general, 1 must agree with you, that 
works of the most jiermaqent kind are nor the efect of a 
lucky moment, norVruck out at a single heat. The best 
performances, indeed, have generally cost the most la- 
bour ; and tlmt case, which is so essential to fine writing, 
has seldom been attained without repeated and severe 
corrections: Ludentis speciem dtibit et torquehitur^ is a 
motto that may be applied, I believe, to most successful 
authors of genius. With as much facility as the num- 
bers of the natural Prior seem to have flowed from him, 
they were the result (if I am not misinformed) of much 
application: and a friend of mine, who uiidertbok to 
transcribe one of the noblest performances of the finest 
genius that this, or perhaps any age can boast, has often 
assured me, that there is not a single line, as it is now pub- 
lished, which stands in conformity with the original manu- 
script. The truth is, every sentiment has its peculiar 
compression, and every word its precise place, wliicn do not 
always immediately present themselves, and generally 
demand frequent trials before they can be properly ad- 
justed; not to mention the more iinportniit diflicultics, 
which necessarily occur in settling the plan, and regulat- 
ing the higher parts which'* compose the structure of a 
linislip.d w'ork. 

Those, indeed, who kn^ w what pangs it cost even the 
most fertile genius to be delivered of a just and regular 
production, might he inclined, perhaps, to cry out, with 
the most ancient of authuis, i)h! that mine adversuTy 
hnd rrritten a look! A writer of refined taste has the 
coniinual mortification to find himself iiicapalilc of tak- 
ing cniirc possession of that ideal ^eauty, which warms 
and tills his imagination. liisconocprioiiN still n^euho\e 
all tlu‘ powers of his art; and he can hut faintly copy 
out those images of perfection, which are impressed upon 
hii mind Never w'as any thing, says 'J’ully, more I eau- 
tifnl than the Venus of Apelles, or the Jove of riiidias: 
ycl were they by no means equal to ihosp high notions 

M 
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of beauty which animated the geniuses of those wonder- 
ful artists. In the same manner, he observes, the great 
masters of oratory imaged to themselves a certain per- 
fection of eloquence, which they could only contemplate 
in idea, but in vain attempted to draw out in expression. 
Perhaps no author ever perpetuated his reputation, wlio 
could write up to the full standard of his own judgment: 
and 1 am persuaded that he, who, upon a survey of his 
compositions, can, with entire complacency, pronounce 
them good, will hardly find the world join with him in 
the same favourable sentence. 

I'hc most judicious of all poets, the inimitable Virgil, 
used to resemble his productions to those of that ani- 
mnJ, who, agreeably to the notions of the ancients, was 
supposed to bring her young into the world, a mere rude 
and shapeless mass : he was obliged to retouch them 
again and again, he acknowledged, before they acquired 
their proper form and beauty. Accordingly, w e are told, 
that after having spent eleven years in composing his 
Ajicid, lie intended to have set apart three more for the 
rcvisal of that glorious perlbrmance. But being pre- 
vented, by his last sickness, from giving those finishing 
touches, which his exquisite judgment conceived to be 
still necessary, lie directed liis friends Tucca and Varius 
to burn the noblest poem lliat ever appeared in the Ro- 
man language. In the same spirit of delicacy, Mr. Dry- 
cleii tells us, that, had he taken more time in translating 
this author, he might, possibly, have succeeded better ; 
but never, he assures us, could he have succeeded so well 
as to have satisfied himself. 

in a word, liortcnsius, I agree with you, that there is 
notliing more difficult than to fill up the cliaractcp of an 
author, who proposes to raise a just and lasting admira- 
tion ; who is nut contented with those little unnsiinc 
flashes of applause, which attend the ordinary race of 
writers, but considers only how he may shine out to pos- 
terity : who extends his views beyond the present genera- 
tion, and cultivates those productions which arc to flou- 
rish in future ages. Whai Sir William I’euiplc observes 
of poetry, may be applied to every other work, where 
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taste and imagination are concerned. It requires the 
greatest contraries to compose it ; a genius botli pene* 
trating and solid; an expression both strong and deli- 
'^cate. There must be a great agitation of mind to in- 
"vent, a great calm to judge and correct: there must 
" be, upon the same tree, and at the same time, both 
" flower and fruit.’* But though 1 know you would not 
value yourself upon any performance, wherein these very 
apposite and very singular qualities were not conspicu- 
ous ; yet, I must remind you, at the same time, that 
when the file ceases to polish, it must necessarily weaken. 
You will remember, therefore, that there is a medium 
between the immoderate caution of that orator, who was 
three olympiads in writing a single oration, and the ex- 
travagant expedition of that poet, whose funeral pile wa* 
composed of his own numberless productions. Adiea* 
1 am, &c. 


LETTER LX. 

TO PALEMON. 

May SB, 17-19- 

I WRITE this wliile Cleora is angling by my side, under 
the shade of a spreading elm, that hangs over the banks 
of our river. A niiihtingalc, more harmonious even than 
Strada’s, is serenading us from a hawthorn bush, which 
smiles with all the gaiety of youth and beauty; while 

gentle eal(*s, 

Fanning tlieir odoriPfOus wings, dispense 
T'Jative perfumes, and whisper whence they stole 
Those balmy spoils , MUtim - 

W’hilstlain thus enjoying the iunocentluxury of tins ver- 
lud delight, I look back upon those scenes of turbulence, 
wherein 1 w^as once engaged, with more than ordinary 
distaste : and despise myself for ever having entertained 
mean a thought as to be rich and great. One of our 
inonarchs used to say, ** that he looked upon those to be 
‘‘ the happiest men in the nation, wdiose fortune had 
placed them in the country, above a high-constable, 
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and bdow thft trouble of a justice of peace/’ It is in a 
mediocrity of this happy kind that 1 here pass my life : 
with a fortune far above the necessity of engaging in the 
drudgery of business, and with desires much too humble 
to have any relish for the splendid baits of ambition. 

You must not, however, imagine llmt 1 affect the stoic* 
or pretend to liave eradicated all my passions : the sum 
of niy philosophy amounts to no more than to cherish 
none but such as I may casily*and innocently gratify, and 
to banish all the rest as so many bold intruders upon mf 
repose. 1 endeavour to practise the maxim of a Frencli 
poet, by coiisidenng every thing that is not within my^ 
possession, as not worth having : 

pour w* af<i€rn‘ te seid bwn 
Qiu‘ f' vn doit. vsUnier uu moude. 

Tout ca qvAijc o' ai pastjv Ic comptc pour nen- 

Ts it not possible, Palcmon, to reconcile you to these 
(iJiaspiriug sentiments, and to lower your fliglit to the 
iiumble level of genuine happiness? Let me, at least, 
prevail with you, to spare a day or two from the certami* 
7ia diviiiurum (as Horace I think calls tliein,) from those 
splendid contests in which you are engaged, just to tiikii 
a view of ilic sort of life we lead in the couniry. If thcie 
is any thinj^ wanting to complcle the happiness I here 
find, it is that you are so seldom a witness to it. Adieu. 
I am, cS;c. 


LETTER LXI. 

TO EUrilUONlL’S. 

July 17 

The beauties of style seem to be generally considered 
as below the atttmtibn both of an author and a reader. T 
know not, therefore, whether 1 may venture* to acknow- 
ledge, lliat, among the numherh'ss graces of your late 
performance, 1 particularly admired that strcnLtli and 
elegance, wirli which you have enforced and adorned 
the noVjlcst sentimcnis. 

There was a time, liowcvti*, (and it was a period of the 
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truest refinements) when an excellence of this kind 
esteemed in the number of the politest accomplishments; 
as it was the amhitiou of some of the greatest names of 
antiquity to distinguish themselves in the improvements 
of their native tongue. Julius Ciesar, who was not only 
the greatest hero, but the finest gentleman, that ever, 
perhaps, ajipcared in the world, was desirous of adding 
this talent to his other most shining endowments ; amf, 
we are told, he studied the language of his country \vith 
much application, as vve arc sure he possessed it in its 
liighcst elegance. What a loss, Euphronius, is it to the 
literary world, that the treatise which he wrote upon this 
subject is perished with many other valuable works of 
that age ! But though we arc deprived of the benefit of 
his observations, we arc happily not without an instance 
of their effects ; and his own memoirs will ever remain ns 
the best and brightest exemplar not only of true general- 
ship but of fine writing, lie published them, indeed, 
only a.-> materials for the use of those who sftmJd be 
disposed to enlarge upon that remarkable period of the 
lloman story ; yet the purity and ^grsicefulness of his style 
were such, tliat no judicious writer durst attempt to touch 
the subject after him. 

Having produced so illustrious an instance in favour of 
an art for which 1 have ventured to admire yon, it w'ould 
he impertinent to add a second, were 1 to cite a less 
authority (li'iii that of the immortal Tully. I'liis nohic 
author, in Ijin dialogue concerning the celt;hi'.ale(l Roman 
orators, frequently incmioiis it as a very high encomium, 
tliat they pensessed the elegance of their native laiignago ; 
and introduces Brutus as declaring, that he should prefer 
the honour ol‘ being esteemed the great niasti'r and 
iinpnncr of Roman eloquence, even to the glory of many 
trnimph*^. ^ 

Jhit to add reason to precedent, and to view this art 
in its use a'> well as its diLoiity, will it not be allowed of 
some importance, when it is considered, that eloquence 
is one of the most coiisidemhie auxiliaries of tnilh? No- 
lliimT, inde^Ml, coiirnbutrs more to subdue tlic mind to 
the lorcc of reason, than her being supported by the 
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powerful assistance of masculine and vigorous orator^r* 
As, on the contrarvi the most legitimate arguments may 
be disappointed of that success they deserve^ by being 
attended with a spiritless and enfeebled expression. Ac- 
cordingly, that most elegant of writers, the inimitable 
Mr. Addison, observes, in one of his essays, that there 
is as much difference between comprehending a thought 
^ clothed in Cicero’s language, and that of an ordinary 
writer, as between seeing an object by the light of a 
" taper and the light of the sun. 

It is surely tlien a very strange conceit of the cele- 
brated Malbranche, who seems to think the pleasure 
which arises from perusing a well-written piece, is of the 
criminal kind, and has its source in the weakness and ef- 
feminacy of the human heart. A man must have a very 
uncommon severity of temper indeed, who can find any 
thing to condemn in adding charms to truth, and gaining 
the heart by captivating the ear : in uniting roses with 
the thhrns of science, and joining pleasure with instruc- 
tion. 

The truth is, the mind is delighted with a fine style, 
upon the same principle that it prefers regularity to con- 
fusion, and beauty to deformity. A taste of this sort is, 
indeed, so far from being a mark of any depravity of our 
nature, that I should rather consider it as an evidence, 
in some degree, of the moral rectitude of its constitution ; 
as it is a proof of its retaining some relish, at least, of har- 
mony and order. 

One might he apt, indeed, to suspect, that certain wri- 
ters amongst us considered ail beauties of this sort in 
the same gloomy view with Midbranche : or, at least, that 
they uioided every relinenieiit in style, as unworthy a 
lover of truth and philosophy. Their sentiments are sunk 
by the lowest c.\prw&ions, and seem condemned to the 
first curse, of creeping upon the ground all the days of 
their life. Others, on the contrary, mistake pomp for 
dignity ; and, in order to raise their expressions above 
vulgar language, lift them up beyond common apprcheii- 
siuiis; esieemiug ir (one should imagine) a mark of their 
genius, that it requires some ingenuity to penetrate their 



meaning. But how few writers, like Euphronius, know 
to hit that true medium which lies between those distant 
extremes ? How seldom do we meet with an author whose 
expressions, like those of my friend, are glowing, but not 
glaring, whose metaphors are natural, but not common, 
whose periods are harmonious, but not poetical ; in a 
word, whose sentiments are mil set^ and shewn to the 
understanding in their truest and most advantageous 
lustrCf I am, &c« 


LETTER LXII. 

TO OllONTES. 

I INTENDED to huvc closcd with your proposal, and 
passed a few weeks with you at • • but some unlucky 
aftairs have intervened, which will engage me, I fear, the 
remaining part of the season. 

Among the anuisenicnts which the scene you are in af- 
fords, I should have esteemed the conversation of I’imo- 
clea as a very principal entertainment ; and as I know you 
arc fond of singular characters, I recommend tliat lady 
to your acquaintance. 

Timoclea was once a beauty ; but ill health, and worse 
fortune, have ruined those charms, which time would yet 
have spared. However, what has spoiled her for a mis- 
tress, has improved her as a companion; and she is far 
more conversable now, as she has mucli less beauty, than 
when 1 used to sec her once a week triumphing in the 
drawing-room. For, as few women (whatever they may 
pretend) will value themselves upon their minds, while 
they can gain admirers by their persons, Timoclea never 
thought of charming by her wit, tiy she had no chance of 
making conquests by her beauty. She has seen a good 
*ieal of the world, and of the best company in it, as it is 
from thence she has derived whatever knowledge she 
possesses. You cannot, indeed, flatter her more, than 
by seeming to consider her as fond of reading and retire- 
ment. But the truth is, nature formed her for;he joys of 
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society and she is never so thoroughly pleased as when 
she has a circle round her* > . ^ 

It is upon tliose occasions she appears to 'full advantage ; 
as I never knew an;^ person who was endowed with tins 
talents for conversation to a higher degree. Ifl were dis- 
posed to write the characters of tlie age, Timoclea is the 
first person in the world to whose assistance 1 should ap- 
ply. She has the happiest art of marking out the distin- 
guishing cast of her acquaintance, that I ever met with ; 
and 1 have known her, in an afternoon’s conversation, 
paint the manners with greater delicacy of judgment and 
strength of colouring than is to be found either in Theo- 
phrastus or Bruvere. 

She has an inexhaustible fund of wit, but ifl may 
venture to distinguish, where one knows not even how to 
define, 1 should say it is rather brilliant than strong. 
I’his- talent renders her the terror of all her female ac- 
quaintance; yet she never sacrificed the absent, or mor- 
tified the present, merely for the sake of displaying the 
force of her satire : if any feel its sting, it is those only 
who first provoke it. Still, however, it must be owned, 
that her resentments are frequently without just foundiv- 
tion, utid almost always beyond measure. But tliough 
she lias much warmth, she has great generosity in ter 
temper ; nnri, with all hCr faults, ihc is well worth your 
knowing. ■ ' « 

And now having given you this general plan of the 
strength and weakness of the place, I leave you to make 
your approaches as you shall see proper. *>1 am, &c. ' 

'u ' ■ • 

LETTER LXIII. 

TO THE 

1 LOOK upon verbal criticism as it is generally exer- 
cised, to be no belter than a sort of learned legerdemain, 
by wliich the sense or nonsense of a passage is artfully 
conveyed away, and some other introduced in its stead, 
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as best suils with the purpose of the profound jngp,Icr» 
dissertation you recommended to my perusal has but 
served to coofirin me in these sentinients : for though I 
admired the ingenuity of the artist, I could not but greatly 
suspect the justness of on art, which can thus press any 
author into the service of any hypothesis. 

I have sometimes amiiaed myself witli considering the 
entertainment it would afford to those ancients, whose 
works have had the honour to be‘ attended by our cum* 
mentators, could they rise out of their sepulchres, and 
peruse some of those curious conjcictures, that have b«ei| 
raised upon their respective compusitioiiSk Were Horace, 
for iubtunce, to read over only a few of tl^se nuudtevt 
less restorers of his test^ and expositors nfv.big rncamtig, 
tl)at have infested the republic of letters, -^wbat a fund 
of plcasaittry might be extract for a satire on critical cru* 
dition ! IIow many harmless words would he sec cruelly 
banished from then* rightful possessions, merely liecause 
they happened to. disturb some unmerciful philologist ! 
On the other hand, he would, undoubtedly, smile at 
that penetrating sagacity, which has discovered mean- 
ings which never entered into his thoughts, and found 
out concealed allusions in liis most plain and artless ex- 
pressions. I > 

One could not, I think, set the general absurdity of 
r ritical conjectures in a stronger light, than by upnlyiug 
them to sobiethiiig parallel in our own wTiiers. If the 
English tongue should evcr become a dead huiguTjc, and 
our best authors be raised into ilic rank of classic writers, 
much of the force and propriety of their cxjiressiom,, 
especially of such as" furnicTiijTOii hiimour, or alluflcd to 
any manners peculiar to iIjc age, would im'vitahly be 
lost; or ‘at best W)uld be extremely 'douLtfii I . llow 
would it ])uzzlc, for instance, iiituie coniiiicntutors to 
explain Sv\ifts epigram' upon our musical eoiitescs! 1 
imagine, ouc might Imd them descanting upon that little 
iiumdrOMS s^ly of pur English lUbclais, in some sucli 
ipaimer as tiiis : 
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SPIGKAH ON THE FEVBS BETWEEN HANDEL AND 
BONONCINI. 

Strange aU thi^ dilfi^uce ghoul li be 
’Twixt Tweedle-dum and Tweedle-dee I 

NOTES OF VARIOUS AUTHORS. 

** Tweedle^dum and Tweedle-.dee’] I am persuaded 
** the poet gave it Twiddle drum and Twiddle kei/. To 
twiddle signifies to make a certain ridiculous motion 
** with the fingers ; what word, therefore, could be more 
proper to express this epigrara-writer^s contempt of the 
performances of those musicians, and of the folly of 
^ his contemporaries in running into parties upon so ab- 
surd an occasion ? The drum was a certain martial in- 
strument used in those times; as the word key is a tech- 
nical term in music, importing the fundamental note 
" which regulates the whole composition, ft means also 
^ those little pieces of wood which the fingers strike against 
in an organ,&c. in order to make the instrument sound. 
** The alteration here proposed is so obvious and natural^ 
that 1 am surprised none of the commentators hit upon 
“ it before. L. C. D.” 

“ TweedU-dum and Tweedle^dee,'] These words have 
“ greatly embarrassed the critics, who are extremely ex- 
^ pert in finding a difficulty where there is none. Twecdle* 
“ dum and Tweedle-dee arc, most undoubtedly, the names 
of the two musicians; and though they are styled by 
** different appellations in the title of this epigram, yet 
^ that is no objection : for it is well known that pei’sons, 
“ in those times, had more surnames than one. S. Jl/.” 
“ Absurd I here is evidently an error of the press, for 
there is not a single hint m all antiquity of the family 
of the TweedU-dums and Twecdle-dees. The learned 
" S, M, therefore nodcled when he undertook to explain 
“ this passage. The sense will be very plain, if we 
“ read, withasmall alteration, Wheedle-TomySind Waddle-- 
“ THE ; THE being a known contraction for Theodore, 
“ as Torn Is for Thomas. Waddle and Wheedle arc like- 
“ wise classical words. Thus Pope : 
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Aft when a dab-chick toaddleg thro’ the copse. Dun. ii. Sg. 
** Obliquely waddling to the mark in view. ift. ii. 150. 

And though, indeed, 1 do not recollect to have met with 
the verb to wheedle in any pure author, yet it is plain 
that it was in use, since we find the participle wheedling 
in an ancient tragedy composed about these times : 

“ A laughing, toying, wheedling, wimp’ring sho 
“ Will make him amble on a gossip’s message, 

** And hold the distaff with a hand as patient 

** As e’er did Hercules. Jane Share, 

Thomas and Theodore^ therefore, were most certainly 
the Christian names of these two musicians, to the con- 
" tractions of which the words wheedle and waddle are 
added as characteristical of the persons and disposi- 
tions of the men, the former implying that Tom was a 
" mean sycophant, and the latter that THE had an awk- 
ward and ridiculous gait. F» J. 

I know not, Orontes, howl shall escape your satire, for 
venturing to be thus free with a science wliich is some- 
times, 1 think, admitted into a share of your meditations : 
yet, tell me honestly, is not this a faithful specimen of 
the spirit and talents of the genera/ class of critic- writers? 
Far am I, however, from thinking irreverently of those 
useful members of the republic of letters, who, witli mo- 
desty and proper diffidence, have offered their assistance 
in throwing a light upon obscure passages in ancient au- 
thors. Even when this spirit breaks out in its highest 
pride and petulance of reformation, if it confines itself to 
classical enquiries, I can be contented with treating it 
only as an object of ridicule. But 1 must confess, when 
1 find it, with an assured and confident air, supporting re- 
ligious .or political doctrines upon the very uncertain 
foundation of various readings, forced analogies, and pre- 
carious conjectures, it is not without sonic difficulty [ can 
suppress my indignation. Farewell. 1 am, &c. 
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LETTER LXIV. 

TO PUILOTCS. 

XunbridgR, Aug, 4. 

I THTNR I promised jofi a letter from Hiis place: yet 
have norhinj; more material to write than that 1 got safe 
hitticr. I'o any other man I should make on apology for 
. froubhns him with an information so trivial: but, among 
true friends tlicre is nothing imlilTerent; and what would 
seem of no consequence to others, has, in intercourses of 
this nature, its weight and value. A by-standcr, unac< 
quaiiiled with play, may fancy, perhaps, that the counters 
arc of no more worth than they appear ; but those who 
are engaged in the game, know they are to be cciii^idered 
at a higher rate. You see 1 draw my allusion's from 
the scene before me : a propriety which the critics, 
1 think, upon some occasions, recommend 

1 have often wondered wliut odd whim could first in- 
duce the healthy to follow the sick into places of chis 
sort, and lay the scene of their diversions amidst the most 
wretched part of our species: ouc should imagine an 
hospital the last spot in the world, to which those who 
are in purauit of pleasure would think of resorting. How- 
ever, so it is, and by this means the company here fur- 
nish out a tragi-cumedy of the most singular kind. While 
some arc literally dying, others are expiring in metaphor ; 
and, in one scene, you are presented with the real, and, 
in another, with the fantuslical pains of mankind. An 
ignorant spectator might be apt to suspect, that each par- 
ty was endeavouring to qualify itself for acting in the 
posite character : for the infirm cannot labour more ear- 
nestly to recover the strength they have lost, than the nj- 
bust to dissipate tliat which they possess. I'lius the dis- 
eased pass not more anxious nights in their beds, tlian 
the healthy at tlie hazard-tables ; and 1 frequently see a 
game at quadrille occasion as severe disquietudes as a 
fit of the gout. As for myself, 1 perform a sort of mid- 
dle part in this inutley nniina; and am sometimes dis- 
posed to join with the invalids in envying the healthy, and 
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somedmes have spirits enough to mix with the gay in pi- 
tying the splenetic. 

Tlie truth is, 1 have fimnd some benefit hv the waters; 
but 1 shall not be so sanguine as to pronounce with cer- 
tainty of their effects, till I sec how they enable me to 
pass through the approacliing winter. That season, you 
hnow, is the time of trial with me ; and if I get over the 
next with more ease than the last, 1 shall think myself 
obliged to celebrate the nymph of tliese springs in grate- 
ful sonnet. 

But let times and seasons operate as they may, tliere 
is one part of rne over which they will have no power : 
and in nil the changes of this uncertain constitution, my 
heart will ever continue fixed and firmly yours. X am, 
&c. 


LETTER LXV. 

TO ORONTES. 

May 6, ITl?. 

Lht otlicrs consider you for those ample possessions 
you enjoy : siifler me to say, that it is your application of 
tiiem siione which renders either them or you valuable in 
iny estiiimtion. Your splendid roofs and elegant accom- 
niodatious T can view w'lthout the least emotion of envy: 
but when I observe you in the full power of exerting the 
noble purposes of your exalted generosity — it is then, I 
confess, 1 am apt to reflect, witli some regret, on the 
humbler supplies of iny own more limited finances. A7- 
hil hul)et (to speak of you in the same language that the 
first of orators addressed the greatest of empcrorsX/<>r/u- 
na tua majuSy quant ut pussvs ; nec^nutura melius^ quern ut 
wTis servare quatttpiurimus. To be able to soficii the ca- 
lamities of maiikind, and inspire gladness into a heart 
oppressed with want, is, indeed, tiie noblest privilege of 
an enlarged fortune : but to exercise that privilege in all 
its geueroito refiuemcnts, is an instance of the most iii> 
common elegance both of temper and understanding. 
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In the ordinary dispensations of bountji little addresf 
is required : but when it is to be applied to those of a so* 
perifir rank and more elevated mind, there is as much 
charity discovered in the manner as in the measure of 
one*s benevolence. It is something extremely mortifying 
to a well-formed spirit, to see itself considered as an oIh 
jeet of compassion ; as it is the part of improved huma- 
nity to humour this honest pride in our nature, and to 
relieve the necessities without offending the delicacy of 
the distressed. 

I have seen charity (if charity it might be called) in- 
sult with an air of pity, and wound at the same time that 
it healed. But I have seen, too, the highest munificence 
dispensed with the most rehned tenderness, and a bounty 
conferred with ar> much address as the most artful would 
employ in soliciting one. Suffer me, Orontes, upon this 
single occasion, to gratify my own inclinations in vio- 
lence to yours, by pointing out the particular instance I 
have in my view ; and allow me, at the same time, to 
join my acknowledgments with those of the unfortunate 
person I recommended to your protection, for the generous 
assistance you lately afforded him. I am, &Ct 


LETTER LXVL 

TO CX.EORA. 

Sep. 5, 173T. 

Shall T own to you that I cannot repent of an offence 
which occasioned so agreeable a reproof? A censure con- 
veyed in such genteel terms, charms more than corrects, 
and tempts rather than reforms. 1 am sure, at least, 
though 1 should regret, the crime, I shall always admire 
tlic rebuke, and long to kiss the hand that chasteneth in 
so pleasing a manner. However, 1 shall, for the future, 
strictly pursue your orders; and have sent you, in this 
second parcel, no other books than what my own library 
supplied. Among these you wdll find a collection of let- 
ters; 1 do not recommend llicm to vou, having never 
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read them ; nor, indeed, am I acquainted with their cha- 
racters ; but they presented themselves to my hands as 1 
was tumbling over some others ; so 1 threw them in with 
the rest, and gave them a chance of adding to your 
amusement. I wish I could meet with any thing that had 
even the least probability of contributing to mine. But, 

forlorn of thee, 

Whither shall T betake me, where subsist ? MiUm. 

Time, that reconciles one to most things, has not been 
able to render your absence, in any degree, less unensf 
to me. 1 may rather be said to haunt the house in which 
I live, than to make one of the family, I walk in and 
out of tlie rooms like a restless spirit : for I never speak 
till I am spoken to, and then generally answer, like Ban- 
quo’s ghost ill Macbeth, with a deep sigh, and a nod. Thus 
abstracted from every thing about me, I am yet quite 
mined for a hermit ; and find no more satisfaction in re- 
tirement than you do in the company of 
How often do J wish myself in possession of that fa- 
mous ring you were ineritioniug the other day, wlilcli had 
the property of rendering those who wore it invisible ! I 
would rather he master of this wonderful unique, than of 
the kingdom which Gygos gained by means of it ; as I 
iTiiglit then attend you, hke your guardian angel, without 
censure or obstruction. Row agreeable would it be to 
break out upon you, like yEiicas from liis cloud, where 
you least expected ino ; and join again the dear compa- 
nion of iny fortunes in spite of that relentless power wlio 
has raised so many cruel acornis to destroy us ! But whil&t 
1 employed tills extraordinary ring to these and a thou- 
sand other pleasing |>urposes, you would have nothing to 
apprehend from my being invested with such an invisible 
faculty. That innocence which guards and adonis my 
Cleora in her most gay and public^hours, attends her, 1 
well know, in her most private and retired ones ; and she, 
who always acts as under the eye of the Best of Beings, 
has nothing to fear from the secret inspection of any 
mortal. Adieu. 1 am, cS:c. 



LETTER LXVh. 

TO EUPHRONIUS. 

Ir you received theiirst ftCeoutit my loss from other 
hands than mine, you must impute it Co the dejection of 
mind into whicli. that accident threw me. The hlow^ 
indeed, fell with too much severity, to leave me capable 
of recollecting myself enough to write to you immediate^ 
ly ; as there cannot, perhaps, be a greater shock Co a 
breast of aivy sensibility, than to see its earliest and most 
valuable connections irreparably broken ; than to hod it- 
setf for ever torn from the first and most endeared object 
of its highest .veneration. At least, the affection and 
esteem I bore to that excellent parent were founded 
upon so many and such uncoinnion motives, that his de^. 
has given me occasion to lament not only a most tenm 
father» but a most valuable friend. 

* That 1 can no longer enjoy the benefit of his animating 
example, is one among the many aggravating circuni* 
stances of my affliction; and I often apply to myself, 
what an excellent ancient has said upon a similar occa- 
sion, Vereor nc nunc negii^ntius vitatn. There is ijch 
thing, ‘in truth, puts us so murh upod our guard, as to act 
under the constant inspection ot one, whose virtues, as 
well as years, have rendered venerable. Never, indeed, 
did the dignity of goodness appear more irresistible in any 
man : yet there was something, at the same time, so gen- 
tle in his manners, such an innocency and cheerfulness 
ifi his conversation, that he was us sure to gain ufifectioii 
as to inspire reverence. 

It has been observed (and I think by Cowley) That 
man in much h^isiness must either make himself a 
" knave, or the world will make him a fool.'* If there 
is any truth in this observation, it is not, however, with- 
out an exception. My father was curly engaged in the 
great scenes of business, where he continued almost to 
Ins very last hour; yet, he preserved his inUfrriiy firm and 
unbroken, though all those ^powcxful a^.^aulls he luu&t 



necessarily have encountered in so long a course of 
action. 

If it were justice, indeed, to his other virtues, to single 
rut any particular one aS shining with superior lustre to 
the rest, I should point to his probity as the brightest part 
of his character. Bat tbe truth is, the whole tenor of his 
conduct was one antforiD exercise of every moral quality 
that can adorn and exalt human nature. To defend the 
injured, to relieve the indigent, to protect the distre$$ed, 
was the chief end and aim of all his endeavours ; and his 
principal motive both for engaging and persevering in hb 
profession was, to enable himself more abundantly to gi'iir 
tify soglorions an ambition. 

No man had a higher relisl^i of the pleasures of retifled 
and contemplative life; as none was more qualified to en- 
ter into those calm scenes with greater ease and dignity. 
He had nothing to make him desirous of dying from the 
rcficctions of his own mind, nor any passions which his 
moderate patrimony would not have been mure than sof- 
dcieut to have gratified. But to live for himself only, 
was not cortsbteot with his generous and enlarged senti- 
ments. It was a spirit of benevolence that led him into 
the active scenes of tlie world ; which, upon any other 
principle, he would either never have entered, or soon 
have renounced. And it was tlmt godlike spirit which 
conducted and supported him through liis useful progress^ 
to the honour and interest of hb family and friends, and 
to the benefit of every creature that could possibly be 
comprehended within tlie extensive circle of his bene- 
ficence. 

I well know, my dear Eitpbronius, the high regard you 
pay to every character of merit in general, and the esteem 
in which you held this most valuable man in particular. 

I am sure, therefore, you would not forgive me, were I to 
make an apology for leaving with ydb this private monu- 
ment of my veneration for a parent, whose least and low- 
est claim to iny gratitude and esteem is, that I am in^ 
dchted to him for my birth. Adieu. I am, &c. 



LETTER LXVIII. 

TO PHI1.0TES. 

I AM particularly pleased with a passage in Homer, 
wherein Jupiter is represented as tidting off his eyes, with 
' a sort of* satiety, from the horror of the field of battle, and 
• relieving himself with a view of the Hippomolgi, a people 
^famous, it seems, for their innocence and simplicity of 
manners. It is in order to practise the same kind of ex- 
^periment, and give myself a short remission from that 
scene of turbulence and contention in which I am en- 
g^ed, that 1 now turn my thoughts on you, Philotcs, 
whose temperance and moderation may well justify mein 
calling you a hiodern llippomolgian. 

I forget which of the ancients it is that recommends 
this method of thinking over the virtues of one's acquaint* 
ance : but ] am sure it is sometimes necessary to do so, 
in order to keep one's self in humour with our species, 
and preserve the spirit of philanthropy from being en* 
tirely extinguished. Those who frequent tlie ambitious 
walks of life, are apt to take their estimate of mankind 
from the small part of it that lies before them, and consi- 
der the rest of the world as practising in different and under 
.parts, the same treachery and dissimulation which mark 
out the characters of tlieir superiors. It is difficult, indeed, 
to preserve the mind from falling into a general contempt 
of our race, whilst one is conversant w'ith the worst part 
of it. I labour, however, as much as possible, to guard 
against that ungenerous disposition; as nothing is so apt 
to kill those seeds of benevolence which every man should 
endeavour to cultivate in his breast. 

Ill surely, therefore, have those wits employed their 
talents, w ho have iliadc our species the object of their 
satire, and%fFccted to subdue the vanity, by derogating 
from the virtues of the human heart. But it will be 
found, I believe, upon an impartial examinatidn, that 
there is more folly than malice in our natures, and that 
mankind oftencr act wrong through ignorance than dc- 
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mgiu Perhaps the ^sae measure of human merit is nel« 
tlier to be taken from the histories of forme r times, nor 
from what passes in the more striking scenes of the pre- 
sent generation. The greatest virtues have, probably, 
been ever the^most obscure; and I am persuaded, in all 
ages of the world, more genuine heroism has been over- 
looked .and unknown, tlmn. either recoiidud or observ^. 
Thsit aliquiddi^inum, asTulty calls it, that celestial spark, 
which every man who coolly contemplates his own mind, 
may discover within him, operates where we least look 
for it ; and often raises the noblest productions of virtue 
in the shade and obscurity of life. 

But it is time to quit speculation for action, and rdkrii 
to the common affairs of the world. 1 shall certainly do 
so with more advantage, by keeping Phitotes still in my 
view ; as 1 shall enter into the interests of mankind with 
more alacrity, by thus considering the virtues of his honest 
heart, as less singular than 1 am sometimes inclined to 
suppose. Adieu, I am, he. 


LETTER LXIX. 

TO THE SAME. 

Aug. S, 1735. 

Let it not be any disewragement to you, Pbilotes, that 
you have hitherto received but little satishicLioii from 
those noble speculations wherein you arc employed. 
** Truth (to use the expression of the excellent Mr. Wol- 
laston) is the offspring of unbroken meditations, and of 
thoughts often revised and corrected,^ It requires, in- 
deed, great patience and resolution to dissipate that 
cloud of darkness which surrounds her ; or (if you will 
allow me to go to an old philosopher for. mp allusion) to 
draw her up from tlia t profound well in which she lies 
concealed. 

There is, however, such a general connexion in the 
operations of nature, that tlie discovery even of a single 
truth opens the way to numberless others ; and when once 
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the mind has hit upon a right scent; she cannot wholly 
pursue her enquiries in vain. 

lA manlivag^ j^TSttpefci'ai 
Aari6u.v invtmiunt intectasfroTtae qmetes, 

Ciim semtl instUvrint vestigia cetfa viai 
Sic aUudtx alio per teiute ipse vkiere , 

•••w reinot potens, caac^que latebras 

Insmuare tmneSf et veitimprotrahere inde, I^ocret. 

It must be owned, nevertheless, that after haying ex- 
erted all our sagacity and industry, we shall scat ce arrlyp 
at certainty In many speculative truths. Providence does 
not seem to have intended that we sliould ever be in pus* 
sesiion o£ demoHStralive knowledge, beyond a very limited 
compass; though, at the same time, it cannot be supposed, 
without the highest injustice to the benevolent Author of 
our natures, tliat he has left any necessarif truUis without 
evident notes of distinction. But while the powers of tlie 
mind are thus limited in their extent, and greatly fallible, 
likewise, in their operations, is it not aiiming, Philutes, 
that mankind should insult each other for difference in 
opinion, and treat every notion that opposes their own, 
with obloquy and contempt? Is it not amnzin^Mliat a 
creature, >^jth talents so -precarious and circumscribed, 
should usurp that conlkleiice which can only belong to 
much superior beings, and claim a deference which is 
due to perfection alone ? Surely, the greatest arrogance 
that ever entered into the human heart, is that which not 
only pretends to l>c positive itself in points wherein the 
best and wisest have disagreed, but looks down with all 
the insolent superiority of contemptuous pity on those 
whose impartial reasonings have led tliem into opposite 
conclusions. 

There is nothing, perhaps, more evident, than that 
our intellectual faculties are not formed by one general 
standard; a|Kl, consequently, that diversity of opinion is 
of the very essence of our natures. It seems probable 
that this disparity extends even to our sensitive powers : 
' and though we agree, indeed, in giving the same names 
to certain visible appearances,— as wliiteness, for instance, 
to SHOW; — yet it is by no means dcinuiistration; that tlic 
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particular body which affects us with that sensation, raises 
the same precise idea in any two persons who shall liap« 
pen to contemplate it together. Thus I have often heard 
you mention your youngest daughter as being the exact 
counter-part .of her mother : now she does not appear to 
me to resemble her in any single feature. To what can 
this disagrcenieot in our judgments be owing, but to a 
difference in the structure of our organs of sight ? Yet as 
justly, Philotes, might you disclaim me for your friend, 
and look upon mo with contempt for not discovering a si-> 
Biilitude which appears so evident to your eyes, as any 
man can abuse or despise another for not apprehending 
the force of that argument which carries conviction to liis 
own understanding. ^ 

Happy had it been for the peace of the world, if our 
maintainers of systems, either in religiomor politics, had 
conducted theif several debates with the full impression 
of this truth upon their minds. Genuine philosophy is 
ever, indeed, the least dogmatical ; and 1 am always in- 
clined to suspect the force of that argument which is ob- 
truded with arrogance and sufficiency. 

1 am wonderfully pleased with a passage I met with the 
other day, in the prefiice to Mr. Doyle^s Philosophical 
Essays: and would recommend that cautious spirit, 'by 
which he professes to have conducted himself in his phy- 
sical researches, as worthy the imitation of enquirers after 
truth of every kind. 

" Perhaps you %vill wonder,’' says he, ** that in almost 
“ every one of the following essays, I should use so often 
“ perhaps^ it seemsy it is not improbabic, as argue u diffi- 
" dcnce of the truth of the opinions 1 incline to ; and 
that f sliould be so shy of laying down principles, and 
** sometimes of so much as venturing at explications. But 
1 must ffeely confess, that having met with many things 
ofwhich I could give myself no one probable cause, and 
some things of which several causes m|ty be assigned, 
so differing as not to agree in any thing, unless in their 
“ being, nil of them, probable enough, I have often 
** found such difficulties in searching into the causes and 
innhiier of things, and 1 am so sensible uf iny uwji dis- 
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^ ability to sunhount those difficulties, that I dare speak 
^ coniidenlly and positively of very few things, except, 
matter of fact. And when I venture to deliver any 
thing by way of opinion, 1 should, if it were not for 
mere shame, speak yet more diffidently than 1 have 
been wont to do. Nor have my thoughts been al- 
together idle— in forming notions, and attempting to 
^ devise hypotheses. But I have hitherto (though not 
" alwavd, yet not unfrequently) fotitid, that what pleased 
^ me for a while, wu soon after di^aced by some fao- 
^ ther or uevV experiment. And, indeed, 1 have the 
less envied many (for I say not all) of those writers, 
** who have taken upon them to deliver the causes of 
" tilings, and explicate the mysteries of nature ; since 
I have had an opportunity to observe how many of 
their doctrines after having been, for a while, ap» 
** plauded, and even admired, have afterwords been con* 
^ futed by some new phaenomenon in nature, which was 
** either unknown to such writers, or not suf^ently con* 
** sidered by them.*^ 

If positiveiicss could become any man, in any point of 
mere speculation, it must have been this truly noble 
philosopher, when be was delivering the result of hia 
studies in a science, wherein, by the united confession of 
the whole world, he so eminently excelled. But he had 
too much generosity to prescribe bis own notions as a 
measure to the judgment of others, and too much good 
sense to assert tj^m with heat or confidence. 

Whoever, Philotes, pursues his speculations with this 
humble, unarrogating temper of mind, and with the 
best exertion of those faculties which Providence has 
assigned him, though be should not find the convic- 
tion, never, surely, can he fail of the reward of trutli. 
I am, &€• , 
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LETTER LXX. 

TO 9ALAMED£». 

If malice bad aever broke loose upon tfie world, till 
it seized your reputation, I might reasonably condole with 
you on falliufi the first prey to its unrestrained rage. But 
this spectre has haunted merit almost from its earliest 
existence : and when all mankind were as yet included 
within a single family, one of them, we know, rose up in 
malignity of soul against his innocent brother. Virtue, it 
should seem, therefore, has now been too long acquainted 
with this her constant persecutor, to be either terrified or 
dejected at an appearance so common. > Tlie truth of it 
is, she must either renounce her noblest theatre of action, 
and seclude herself iu cells and deserts, or be contented 
to enter upon the stage of the world with this fiend in her 
train. She cannot triumph, if she wiM not be traduced ; 
and she should consider the clamours of censure, when 
joined with her owq conscious applause, as so many 
* acclamations that confirm her victory. 

Let those who harbour this worst of human disposi- 
tions consider the many wretched and contemptible cir- 
cumstances which attend it: but ills the business of him 
who unjustly suffers from it, to reflect how it may be 
turned to. his advantage. RcniLembcr, then, my friend, 
that Generosity would lose half her dignity, if Malice did 
not contribute to her elevation ; and he that has never 
been injured, has never had it in his power to cxcicise 
tlie noblest piivilegc of heroic virtue. There is another 
consolation which may be derived from the rancour of 
the world, as it will instruct one in a piece of knowledge 
of the most singular benefit in our progress through it : 
it will teach us to distinguish genuine friendship from 
counterfeit. For he only who is warmed with the real 
flame of amity, will rise up to support his single nega- 
tive, in opposition to the clamorous votes of an undis>« 
tinguishing multitude. 

He, indeed, who can se.c a cool and deUberatc injury 
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done to his fnead^ wkhQut fecllog Simself wounded in 
his most sensible part, has never knOlvii the force of the 
most generous of all the human aifections. Every roan, 
who has not taken the sacred name of friendship in vain, 
will Subscribe to those sentimeirts which Homer puts into 
the mouth of Achilles, and which Mr. Pope has opened 
and enlarged with such inimitable strength and spirit : 

A gon'rous fhendship no cpld mpclium k&ovs, 

Barns trith one love, trith one resentment glows t ' 

One shoold our interests and ouppasstons be ; 

My friend must liata the man thatjiuuies me. ix 609. 

It may greatly also allay the pain which attends die 
wounds of defamation, and which are always most se* 
verely felt by those who least deserve them, to rcBect, 
that though Alalicc generally flings the first stone, it is 
Folly and Ignorance, it is Indolence or Irresolution, 
which are principally concerned in sweUing the heap. 
When the tide of Censure runs strongly against any par« 
ticular character, the generality of mankind are too care* 
less or too impotent to withstand the current; and thus, 
without any particular malice in diqir own natures, are 
often indolently carried along with others, by tamely 
falling in with the general stream. The number of those 
who really mean one harm, will wonderfully lessen after 
the deductions wliich may fairly be made of this sort : 
and the cup of unjust reproach must surely lose much of 
its bitterness, where one is persuaded that Malevolence 
has the least share in mingling the draught. For nothing, 
perhaps, stings a generous luiiid more sensibly in wrongs 
of this sort, than to consider them as evidences of a ge* 
ncral malignity in human nature. But, from whatever 
causes these btorms may arise. Virtue would not be true 
to her own native privileges, if she sufiered herself ee 
gink under them. It is from that strcngdi and ^inness, 
^hich upright intentioVis wiH ever secure to an honeefc 
Bund, that Palamedes, 1 am perenaded, will stand Bupc« 
rior.to tjboi^ unttiorited reproaches wlikh assault iiis cliw* 
ra^er, and preserve au unbroken repose amidst the little 
noise and strife of iguornot or maltcioas tongues, Fai«*> 
wel. Xnpv&C4, , 
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' LJltTERLXXl. 

TO Pinx.6T:£s. 

* . . , 4pril9A740. 

Ss po advantage wliicb attends a popular geniu^ 
that lam sp much indiued to envy, as the privilege of ren- 
dering merit conspicuous. An author who has raised the at- 
tention of the public to his productions, and gained a whole 
nation for his audience, may be considered as guardian 
of the temple of Fame, and invested with the preroga- 
tive of giving entrance to whomsoever he deems worthy 
of that glorious distinction. Bnt the praise of an ordinaiy 
writetobi^ructs rather than advances the honour due to 
merit, and sullies tlic lustre it means celebrate. Im- 
potent panegyric operates like a blight wherever it falls, 
and injures alt that it touches. Accordingly, Henry the 
IVth. of France, was wont humorously to ascribe his 
early p;rey hairs to tlie effect of numberless wretched 
compliments which were paid him by a certain ridicu- 
lotts oratmr of his times. But though the wreaths of foll^ 
should not disgrace the temple tliey surround, they wi- 
ther, at least, as soon ns recoived ; and if they should 
not be ofiensivc, most certainly, however, they will be 
transient. Whereas those, on the contrary, with which 
an Horace or a Boileau, an Addison or a Pope, have 
crowned the virtues oTtheir contemporarics, are as per- 
manent as they are illustrious, and will preserve tlieir co- 
lours and iragtance to remotest ages. 

If I could thus weave the garlands of unfading ap- 
]dau8e,^if I were in the numl>er of those chosen spirits, 
wbtise approbation is fame, — ^your friend should not want 
that distmgoishing tribute which his virtues deserve, and 
yoir request. 1 would tell the world, (and tell it in a 
voice that should be heard far, and remembered lohg) 
tliat lUisebes, with all the knowledge and experiende of 
these later ages, has all the innocence and simplicity df 
the earliest t that he enforces the doctrines of his sac^* 
function, iiQit' with tho' vain pomp of ostentatious elo- 
quence, but with the far more powerful persuasioir of aO 



tive and examplarj virtue : tliac he soflens the severity 
of precept with the ease and hifiiiliaritjr of conversation ; 
and, by generously mingling with the meanest cooimiltcd 
to his care, insinuates the instructor under the air of the 
companion : that, whilst he thus fills up the circle of his 
private station, he still turns his regards to the public, 
and employs his genius^ his industry, and his fortune, in 
prosecuting and perfecting those discoveries, which tend 
most to the general benefi^t of mankind : in a word, that 
wtiilst others of his order are contending ibr the ambi- 
tious prises of ecclesiastical dignicies» it is his glorious 
pn^eminence to merit the highest, without enjoying or 
soliciting even the lowest. This, and yet more than this, 
tlie world should hear of your friend, if the world were 
inclined to listeurto my voice. But though you, perhaps, 
Philotes, may be willing to give audience to my Muse, 

namque tu aotebai 

Meas ease aliquidputare nugaa» Clitut. 

can she hope to find fiivour, likewise, in the sight of the 
public ? Let me, then, rather content myself with the 
silent admiration of those virtues, which I am not worthy 
to celebrate; and leave it to others to place the good 
works of Busebes, where they may shine forth before men% 
I am, &c. 


LETTER LXXIL 

TO THE SAME. 

Dec.T. 17Sr. 

The visits of a friend, like those of the sun at this 
season, are extremely enlivening. 1 am sure, ■ at least, 
they would both be pahicularly acceptable to me at pre- 
sent, when my mind is as much overcast as the heavens. 
I liope, therefore, you will not drop the design your let- 
ter intimates, of spending a few days with rae, in your 
way to •**. Your company will greatly contribute to 
disperse those clouds of moiancholy which the loss of a 
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very valuable friend bae bung over me* There is semew 
tiling, indeed, in the first moments of separation from 
those whom a daily comiqerce and long habitude of 
frieiidsliip has grafted upon tlie heart, that disorders our 
whole frame of thought and discolours all one’s enjoy- 
ments. Let Philosophy assist with the utmost of her . 
vaunted strength, the mind cannot immediately recover 
the firmness of its posture, when those amicable props, 
upon which it used to rest, are totally removed. Even 
the most indifferent oljects with which we have long 
been familiar, take some kind of root in our hearts: and 
** I should hardly care*’ (as a celebrated author has with 
great good nature observed) to have an old post pulled 
** up, which I remembered ever since I was a child.” 

To know how to receive the full satis(hction of a pre- 
sent enjoyment, 'with a disposition prepared at the samo 
. time to yield it up without reluctance, is hardly, I doubv 
reconcilcable to humanity : pain, in being disunited from 
those we love, is a tax wc must be contented to pay, if 
^ we would enjoy the pleasures of the social affections. — 
One would not wish, indeed, to be wholly insensible to 
disquietudes of this kind ; and we roust rdnounce tho 
most refined relish of our being, if we would, upon all oc- 
casions, possess our souls in a stoical tranquillity. 

That ancient philosopher, ivhose precept it was to 
converse with our friends, as if they might one day prove 
our enemies, has been justly censured as advancing a very 
ungenerous maxim. To remember, however, that we 
must one day most certainly be divided from them, is a 
reficction, methiuks, that ^ould enter with us into our 
tender connexions of every kind. From the present dis- 
composure, therefore, of my own breast, and from that 
share which 1 take in whatever may affect the repose of 
yours, I cannot bid you adien, witl^out reminding you, at 
the same time, of the useful caution of one of your poeti- 
cal acquaintance : 

Quicquki amu9t cupias non placuisse nimis. 

I am, Sccw 
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LETTER LXXIIl. 

TO PALAMEOES. 

Feb. 13, 1741, 

If one would rate any particular merit according to 
its true valuation, it may be necessary, perhaps, to con<* 
aider how far it can he justly claimed by mankind in ge« 
neral. I am sure, at least, when I read the vei^ unenn^ 
nion sentiments of your last letter, 1 found their judici- 
ous author rise in my esteem, by reflecting, that tliere ii 
not a more singular character in the world than that of a 
thiuking man. It is not merely having a succession of 
ideas u hich lightly skim over the mind, that can with any 
propriety be styled by tliat denomination. It is observ- 
ing them separafely and distinctly, and ranging them un- 
der their respective classes; it is calmly and steadily 
viewing our opinions on every side, and resolutely tracing 
them through all tlicir consequences and connexions, that 
constitutes the man of reflection, and distinguishes reason 
from fancy. Providence, indeed, docs not seem to have 
formed any very considerable number of our species 
for an extensive exercise of this higher faculty: as the 
thoughts of the far greater part of mankind are necessa- 
rily restnuned within the ordinary purposes of anitnal 
life. But even if we look up to those who move m much 
superior orbits, and who have opportunities to improve, 
as well as leisure to exercise, their understandings, we 
shall find that thinking is one of the least exerted 
privileges of cultivated humanity. 

It i«, indeed, an operation of the mind which meets 
with many obstructions to check its just and free direo 
tion ; hilt there are two principles w hieh prevail more or 
less in the constitutions of most men, that particularly 
contj^butc to keep tlii^ faculty of the soul unemployed: 
1 moan pndc and indolence* To descend to truth througli 
|thc tedious progression of ncll-cxamincd deductions, is 
considered as a reproach to the quickness of onderstand- 
ilig ; as it is much too laborious a method for any but 
tiio.se'ivho are possessed of a \igorou^ and respiote acti- 
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vity of mind. For this reason, the grealS&r part of oor 
species generally choose cither to seize upon their con- 
clusions at once, or to take thenr by relmiind from others, 
as best suiting with their vanity or their laziness. Ac- 
cordingly Mr. Locke observes, that there are not so many 
errors and wrong opinions in the world as is generally 
imagined. • Not that , he thinks mankind are by any 
means uniform in embracing truth ; biit because the ma- 
jority of them, he maintains, have no thought or ppiiiiob 
at ail about those, doctrines concerning vrhich they raise 
the greatest olamour. like the common soldiers in an 
army, they follow where their leaders direct, without 
knowing or even enquiring into the cause for which they 
so warmly contend. 

This will account for the slow steps by which truth has 
advanced in the world, on one side; anil for those alisurd 
systems which, at different periods, have had an univer- 
sal currency on the other. For there is a strange dispo- 
sition in human nature, either blindly to tread the same 
paths that have been traversed by others, or to strike out 
into the most devious extravagancies: the greater part of 
the world will either totally renounce their reason, oi* 
reason only from the wild suggestions of an heated ima- 
guialion. 

From the same source may be derived tbc'se divisions 
and animosities which break the union both of public 
and private Kicicties, and turn the peace and harmony of 
huinaii intercourse into dissonauce and contention. For 
while men judge and act by such measuies us liave not 
been proved by the standard of dispassionate reason, 
■tliey must equally be mistaken in tlieir estimates both of 
their pwD couduct and that of others. 

If we ttirn.our view from active to contemplative life, 
we may have occasion, perhaps, /o remark, that thinking 
is DO less . uncommon in the literary than the civil worlch 
The number of those writers who can, with any jus^iess 
of expression, be tenned thinking authors, w ould not 
form, a very coiiious library, tlmugh one were to take in 
all, o/thaf.kino which both ancient and modern time^ 
have produced. Necessarily, I imagine, must oiie '^x- 
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«liide from a collection of this sort, all critics, commen- 
tators, modem Xatin poets, translators, and, in short, all 
that numerous under-trihe in tiie commonwealth of lite- 
rature, tliat owe their existence merely to the thoughts of 
others. I should reject, for the same reason, such com- 
pilers as Valerius Maximus and Aulus Gellius,: though it 
must be owned, indeed, their works have acquired an ac- 
cidental value, as they preserve to us several curious 
traces of antiquity, which time would otherwise have en- 
tirely worn out. Those deeming geniuses, likewise, who 
,bave propagated the fruits of their studies through a long 
series of tracts, would have little pretence, I believe, to 
1)6 admitted as writers ofmflectiou. For this reason^.^ 
cannot regret the loss of those incredible numbers.^of 
compositions winch some of tlie anciqnts are said, to have 
produced : 

Qutdejidt Casst rapido ferrentius amni 

Jngerdutn ; capsis quornfamamit esse tibrisqus 

Ainimstum proprm* Horaeft. 

Thus Epicurus, we are told, left behind him three hun- 
dred volumes of his own works, wherein he had not in- 
serted a single quotation ; and we have it upon the au- 
thority of Varro’s own words,* that he himself composed 
four hundred and ninety books. Seneca assures us, that 
Didymus, the Grammarian, wrote no less than four thou- 
sand; but Origen, it seems, was yet more prolific, and ex- 
tended his performances even to six thousand treatises. 
It is obvious to imagine with what sort of materials the 
productions of such expeditious workmen were wrought 
up: sound tliought and welhmatured reflections could 
have no share, we may be sure^ in these hasty perfonn- 
ances. Thus are hooks multiplied, whilst authors are 
-scarce ; and so much easier is it to write than to think ! 

* This passaec is to be found hi Aul. Gellius, vlio quotes it from a 
.treatise whicli Varro had written coureruin;; tlie wouderfiu effects of the 
number seven. But the. subject of this piece cannot be more ridiculous 
than the. style in which it appears to have been composed : for that most 
learneil auUior of his times (as Cicero, if 1 mistake not, somewhere calls 
Jiim ) informed his readers in that ^rfbrmance, sejam dy^decimtim 
atmorumhebdwtiadamingreimm esse, et nd cum diem septuanintts 
hebdimadus librorutn consetipsisse* • Aul. Gelt. lii. 10. 
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But shall I not myself, PalftmedeSi prove an inStancetthat 
it is so, if I suspend^ any longer, your own more important 
reilectiond, by interrupting you with such as mine ? Adieiu . 
1 am, Use* 


LETTER LXXIV. 

TO ORONTES. 

It is with much pleasure I look back upon that philo- 
sophical week which I lately enjoyed at ; as there is 
no part, perhaps, of soci^ life, which affords more real 
satisfaction, than those hours which one passes in rational 
and unreserved conversation. The free communica- 
tion of sentiments amongst a set of ingenious and specu- 
lative friends, such as those you gave me the opportunity 
of meeting, throws the mina into the most advantageous 
exercise, and shews the strength or weakness of its opi- 
nions with greater force of conviction, than any other 
method we can employ. 

Thai it is not good for man to he alone, is true in more 
views of our species than one ; and society gives strength 
to our reason, as well as polish to our manners. The 
soul, when left entirely to her own solitary contempla- 
tions, is insensibly dtawn l^y a sort of constitutional 
bias, which generally leads her opinions to the side of her 
inclinations, lienee it is that she contracts those pecu- 
liarities of reasoning, and little hahiis of thinking, which 
so often confirm her in the most fantastical errors. But 
nothing is more likely to recover the mind .from tliis false 
bent, than the counter-warmth of impartial debate. 
Conversation opens our views and gives our faculties a 
more vigorous play; it puts us apon turning our notions 
on every side, and holds them up to a light that discovers 
those latent flaws, which would, probably, have lain con- 
cealed in the gloom of unagitated abstraction. Accord- 
ingly, one may remark, that most of those wild doctrines 
which have been let loose upon the world, have generally 
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ow^«t|i!Dir bktli to persons whose clrcum^ancca, or di^ 
positiouSi hav« given them the fewest opportunities of can- 
vassing, their respective systems, in tlie way of free and 
friendly, debate... Had Uie authors of many an extrava- 
gant hypothesis, {discussed their principles in prlv^e cir- 
des, ere they had given vent to them in public, the 
servation of Varro Jjad never, perjhaps, been made (pr 
never, at least, with so much justice) that " there is lio 
opinion so absurd, but 1ms some philosopher or other to 
“ produce in its support,” 

Upon- this priiicipJe, 1 imagine, it is, that some of the 
^ne$t pieces of antiquity are written in the dialogue man- 
ner. Plato and TuJiy, it should seem, thought truth 
could never be examined with more advantage, than 
amidst tlie atnirahle opposition of well-regulated con- 
verse. It is probable, indeed, that subjects of a , serious 
and philosophical kind were more frequently the topics 
of Greek and Roman conversations, than they are of 
ours; as the circumstances of the world bad not yet given 
occasion to those prudential reasons, which may now, per- 
haps, restrain a more free exchai^e of sentiments 
amongst us. There was something, likewise, in the very 
scenes themselves where they usually assembled, that 
almost unavoidably turned the stream of their conversa- 
tions into tilts useful channel. Their rooms and gardens 
were general ly adorned, you know, with the statues of the 
greatest masters of reason that had then appeared in 
the world ; and while Socrates or ArUtotlc. stood in their 
view, it is no wonder their discourse fell upon those subr 
jeets, whicli such animating representations would natu- 
rally suggest. It is probable, therefore, that many of* 
those ancient pieces which arc drawn up in the dialogue 
manner, were no imaginary conversations invented by, 
their authors, but faithful transcripts from real life : and 
it is this circumstance, perhaps, us much as any other, 
which contributes to give them that remarkable advan- 
tage over the generality of modem compositions, which 
hove been formed upon the same plan, t am sure, at 
least* I could scarce name more than three or four of ' 
this kindi which have appeared in our language, worthy^ 
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My idrd ShittWibary^fl ialof^vd, mtitiii^ fhe 
MbraU'tti) *Mr. t/lddisbit’s ti^ Aitctede Coins; Mr* 
Spence's upfHi i!He Odv||iiBy; togetl^elvithtbo^ofiMy 
retry in^ion^ Aidud l4itl6fiii>ii to Hydaspes, aie etmost 
> the" Duty prodttbtkHDB,' in this*irey» wbicii bare hitherto 
OQmd forth dk^ngil*tll With ^rnutaM. These, indeed, 
are dtt masce^pieces df the kind, ana written in the true 
spirit of learning and poBtencss. The conversation in 
each of these most elegant performances is condncted 
not in the usual absura method of introducing onedis^ 
putant to be tamely silenced by the Other, but in the 
more lively* dramatic manner, where a just contrast of 
characters is preserved throughout, and Where the seve- 
ral speakers support their respective sentiments with all 
the strength and s'pirit of a welM)red opposition. 

But of all the conversation pieces, whether ancient or 
modern, either of the moral or polite kind, I know not 
one which is more elegantly written than the little anony* 
mous dialogue concerning the rise and deoline of elo«> 
quence among the Romans. I call it anonymous, though 
1 am sensible it has been ascribed not only to Tacitus 
and Quintiltian but eveu to Suetonius. The reasom, 
however, which the critics have respectively produced, 
are so exceedingly precarious and inconclusive, that one 
must have a veiy extraordinary 'share of classical faith 
indeed, to receive it as the perlhrmance of any of those 
celebrated Writofs. It is evidently, however, a compo-« 
sition of that period in which they flourished ; and, if 1 
were disposed to indulge a conjecture, I slioujd bo in<« 
clined to give it to the younger I^liny. It exactly coin^ 
odes with his age ; it is addressed to one of his particu- 
friends and dorresnondents ; it is marked with somo 
riinilar expressions ana sentiments. But, as arguments 
of this kind arc always more iniposmgthan solid, 1 recom** 
mend it to you as a piece, concerning the author of wbicll 
nothing satisfactory can be collected. This 1 may, one 
day or other, perhaps, attempt to prove in Ibmi, asl have 
amused myself witn giving it an English i^ess. kn die 
mean time, 1 have tnaosed my transialion in this packet ^ 
not only with a view to yout.senrimtnts; btflitt Mem to 
o 
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Tour favour. I was persuaded I could not make you a 
mteift tidkaowledgment for the pleasure df that conver- 
sation vrhidi 1 lately participated through yourmean^ 
than by introducing you to which (if my copy is not 
extremely injurious to its originnl]^ I am sure, you cannot 
attend to without equal entdrtainm^t and advaotagU. 
Adieu. I am, &c. 


A DIALOGUE CONCERNmo ORATORY*. 

TO FABIUS. 

You have frequently, my fViend, required me to assign 
a reason, whence it has happened, that the oratorical cha- 
racter, whicii spread such a glorious lustre upon former 
ages, is now so totally extinct among us, as scarce to 
preserve even its name. It is the ancignts alone, ;ou 
observed, whom' we distinguish with that appellation ; 
while the eloquent of the present tiroes arc styled only 
pleaders, patrons, advocates, or any thing, in short, but 
orators. 

Hardly, I believe, should I have attempted a solution 
of your difficulty, or ventured upon the examination of a 
question, wherein the genius of the moderns, if they cau- 
not . or afeif jutlgment, if they will not, rise to the same 
hqfllliMipt necessarily be given up ; had 1 nothing of 
grHHHority to olTcr upon the subject, than my own 
paHHwjhcntiments. But having been present, in the 
part of my life, at a conversation between 
soiito' persons of great eloquence, considering the age in 
which they lived, who discussed this very point, my me- 
mory, and not my judgment, will be concerned, whilst 1 
endeavour, in their own style and matitier, and according 
^to the regular course of their debate, to lay before you 
the several reasonings of those cclebiated geniuses : each 
' of thcm^i indeed, agreeably to the peculiar turn and cha- 

* It is necessuy to inform those rendprs of the following dialogue. «rho 
,itiny be disposed to comparelt witfr the oiiginal, tliat the ediUon of lleu- 
initiimii, printed at Gottingen, 1719^ has been generally fiiUoved. 
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nicier of tJie speaker* «lh^gii^ tboogh prob»w 

bio pauses of tbe saa^ ; but aH of tpem suppgrtiug 
thoir respecijiva sentiipeuts witb ingeuuity and.sopd 
seiiap- ]^or were Ae orators of tbe furpsent age ,^itWt 
an advook^ io this detune; for one qf the company 
took the opposite aiae» and treatiim the ^dents .^iih 
much severity and contempt, decmred in favour of 
modern eloqueiKie. 

Marcus Aper and JuUus 3ecuodus, two disting^shed 
geniO^es of oar forum, made a visit to Matemus the day 
after he had publicly recited his tragedy of* Cato; a 
piece, which gave, it seetOs, great offence to those in 
power, and was much canvassed in all conversations. 
Mater nuS, indeed, seemed, throughout that whole per- 
formance, to have considered only whaf was suitable to 
the character of his hero, without paying a proper re- 
gard to thos^ prudential restraints, which were necessary 
for his own security. I was, at that time, a warm a<l- 
mirer and <;on8tant follower of those great men ; inso- 
much, that I not only attended them when they were en- 
gaged in the courts of judicature ; but, from my fond at- 
tachment to the arts of eloquence, and with a certain 
ardency peculiar to youth, I joined in all their parties, 
and Was present at their most private conversations* 
Their great abilities, however, could not secure them 
from the critics. They alledged, that Secundus had by 
no meads an easy elocution ; whilst Aper, they pretend- 
ed, owed his reputation, as an orator, mure.to nature than 
to art. . It is certain, nevertheless, that their objections 
were without foundation. The speeches of the former 
were always delivered with sufocient fluency ; end his 
expression was clear, though concise : as the latter had, 
most undoubtedly, a general tincture of literature. The 
truth is, uue could not so properly %ay he was vkhoutf as 
abov6 the assistance of learning. He imagined, perhaps^ 
the powers and application of liis genius would be so 
much the more admired, as it should not appear to de- 
rive any of its lustre from the acquired arts. 

W« found Materaus, when we entered bis apartmex»t, 
with tlie tragedy in his hfCtid which he had recited the 
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day l^eforo. " Are yop thaD« said Sacoadusi addminiy 
biinsclf to him^ " so littla difcoaragad with malicious 
insinuatUHiapf tbe8eill-Mturcd.ccpBures, assl^ to cherish 
this ohuoxious tragedy of yours { Or, perh^Sy you are 
revising it, jin order to eapuoga the esccptionahle pas- 
sives i aud purpose to send your Cato into the world, I 
will not say with superior charmst huty at least, with 
greater security than ini ts ori^nal form You may pe- 
TUsa'iC ^turned he, ^ if yoo pleasp ; you will find it re- 
mains just in the same situation as when you heard it 
read. 1 intend) however, that Thyestes shall supply the 
defects of Cato : for I am meditating a tragedy upon that 
Mihiecty and liave already, indeedy ibrm^ the plan. I 
am hastening, therefore, the publication of this play in 
my handy that I may apply myself entirely to my new 
design.’’—*^ ^re you tlicn in good earnest/^ replied Aper, 
so enamoured of dramatic poetry, as to renounce the 
business of oratory in order to consecrate your whole 
leisure to — Medea, 1 think, it was before, and now, it 
seems, to Thyestes? when the causes of so many worthy 
friends, the interests of so many powerful communities, 
demand you in the forum : a task more than sufficient 
to employ your attention, though neither Cato nor Do- 
mitius hiul any share of it; though you were not cou- 
tinualiy turning from one dramatic performance to an- 
otlier, and adding the tales of Greece to the history of 
Eome^” 

1 should be concerned,*' answered Maternus, at 
the seyerity of your rebuke, if die frequency of our de- 
bates, upon this subject, had not rendered it sofoewhat 
fiumhar to me« But how,*' addkd he, smiling, “ can you 
accuse me of deserting the business of my profession, 
when I ani every day engaged in d^ending poetry against 
your accusations ? And 1 am glad, ’^continued he, looking 
towards Secundus, that we nave now an opportunity of 
discussing this ppint before so competent a judge. Ilis 
deciripai^l either determine me to renounce all preten- 
sions to poetry for the future^ or, which I rather hope, 
wdl be a sanction for my quitting that confined species of 



mtoi7i in which, methinks, I have sufEciendy laboured 
aod authorize the devoting mvself to the moreenhii^d 
and sadM eloqoencd of the Mum.** 

** Give me leave, ^ mterposed Seceodai, before Afier 
takes exception to his judge, to say, what all honest onei 
usually do in the same circumstances, that 1 desire to bn 
excused from sitting hi judgment upon a cause, wherein I 
must acknowledge mpeif bnesed in favour of a n^y con^ 
cerned. All the world is sensible of that strict friendship 
which has long subsisted between me and that exoef lent 
man, as well as great poet, Baleius Bassua To which let 
me add, if the Muses are tn^be arraigned, I know of none 
who can offer more prevailhig bribes.’^ 

" I have nothing to ailedge against Bassus,*^ returocld 
Aper, ^ or any odier man, who, not having talents for 
ttie bar, chooses to establish a reputation of the poetical 
kind. Nor shall I snffor Materuns (for I am willing to 
join issue with him before you) to evade my charge, by 
drawing others into his party. My accusation is levdled 
singly against him ; who, formed as he is, by nature, with 
a most masculine and truly oratorical genius, chooses to 
suffer so noble a faculty to lie waste and uncoltivaiedi. 

1 must remind him, bowevw, that, by the exercise of thW 
coinmanding talent, he might, at onCe, both acquire and * 
support the most important friendships, and have the 
glory to see whole provinces and nations rank them* 
selves under his patronage ; a talent, of all others, the 
most advantageous, whether considered with respect to 
interest or to honours ; a talent, in shorty that affords 
the most illustrious means of propagating a reputation, 
not only within our own walls, out throughout the whole 
compass of the Roman empire, and, indeed, to the most 
distant nations of the globe.’’ 

If utility ought to be the governing motive of every ao* 
tiofi and every design of our lives* can we possthly bO 
employed to better purpose, than in the exercise of an 
art, which enables a man, upon all occasions, to support 
the interest of bis friend, to protect the rights of the 
stranger, to defend the cause of the injured ? thot not « 
only renders him the terror of his open and secret ad 
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Imtipeonv •» U were> Iqr tl»® ««* fiim *»4 
joeraumciit Bunird ? 

TbepaKUcular luafiilnesi, indeed* of this profiMiioa ie 
*vid«»Sy ^feZnir dll ooportomOeg if ropplio. of 
seiTUtt QUbers* thoush we should have iio>oopasioii to e^- 
crt it iQ our own bmlf: but should we* e|MHi wy ^ 
curieucei bo ourselves ottapked* the sword and buckler 
is notr* more |iowerful defroce in the day of battle* t^p 
pratoiy in t^ dangerous season of paUic arraigniiiellb 
What had Manjellus lately to oppose to the 
aentment of the wholehedpate^ but his elopuenw ? 
supported by dmt formidable auxiliary, be stood broipl 
noiuDvedi aroidsg^llk^ii^ assaults of the artful Qelvidiiia* 
wbo^ notwithstsSBlt he was a man of sense imd elocu- 
tion, was jtQtall%meapert in the management of th» sort 
of contesUo st f need not in<»Bt farther on t|us head; 
well persuadie^ as I ani| that Matemus will not contro- 
vert so clesp %, troth. Rather let me observe the plea- 
sure which gtiends the exercise of the persuasive art : a 
pleasure which does not arise only once, uerhaps* in a 
whole life, but flows in a perpetual series of grotihcations. 
What can be more agreeable to a liberal and ingenuous 
mind* formed aith a relish of rational enjoyments* than 
to see one’s levee crowded with a concourse of the most 
illustrious pecsoni^s, not as followers of your interest or 
your power ; not because yM are rich* and dertitute pf 
neirs ; but singly in consideration of your superior quali- 
fications. It is not unusual* upon these occasions* to ob- 
serve the wealthy* the powerful* and the childless* ad- 
dressing themselves to a young man (and probably no 
rich one) in favour of them^lvcs or their fripnds. lell 
me now* has authority or wealth a charm equal to the sa- 
tisfaction of thus beholding persons of the l^hest dignity* 
venembie by their age* or powerful by their credit* in the 
full enjoyment of cvei^ external advantage, courting your 
assistance* and tacitly acknowled^ng diat* great and dis- 
tinguished as tlicy are, there is something still wanting to 
shorn more valuable than all their possessions ? Repre- 
sent to yourself the honourable crowd of clients conduct- 
ing the orator from his boust^ and attending him in his 


'ttttti*)); tliiikk 6f the ^rious eppcMintAoe ffe malted In 
public, the distinguishing respect that is j[!ibid to hh!o In 
the oocnle of judicatul*e, me estultalion of heart #hen he 
rises ap before a full audienoe, hushed hi solemh silencO 
and fixed attention, pressing round the admired sp^ker, 
m ^.liecetvitig every passion be deems proper to rais^' ! 
Tel lliiste nre bat the ordinary joys of eloquence, and vi« 
sible Id every common obserren There are others, and 
those fiir superior, of a more concealed and delicate kind, 
and of which the oratOr himself tan alone be sensible. 
Does he stand forth prepared with fi studied harangue? 
As the composirion, sO the pleasure, in this instancb, ia 
more solid and equd. If, on the other hand, he rises in 
a new and unexpected debate, the previous solicitude, 
which he feels upon such occasions, reegmmends and im- 
proves the pleasure of his success ; as indeed the most ex- 
quisite satisfaction of this kind is when he boldly hazards 
the unpremeditated speech. For it is in tlie productions 
of genius as in the fi*uits of the earth ; those which arise 
spontaneously, are ever the most agreeable* If 1 ma^ 
venture to mention myself, I must acknowledge, that nei- 
ther the satisfaction 1 received when I wtts first invested 
with the laticlave, nor even when 1 entered upon the se- 
veral high posts in the state; thoudi the pleasure was 
heightened to me, not only as those honours were new to 
my ikmily, but as 1 was ixim in a city by no means fa- 
vourable to my pretensions the warm transports, I say, 
which I felt Ut those times, were fhr inferior to the joy 
which lias glowed in my breast, when I have successfully 
exerted my humble talents in defence of those causes and 
clients committed to my care. To say truth, I imagined 
myself, at such seasons, to be raised above the highest 
dignities, and in the possession of something far more va- 
luable, than either the favour of the great, or the bounty 
of the wealthy can ever bestow. * 

^ Of ail the arts or sciences, there is no one which croWhs 
its votaries with a reputation in any degree Comparable to 
that of eloquence. It is not only those of a more exaltdd 
rank in the Stare, who are witnesses of the orator's fante ; 
it is extended to the obsc^ation even of our very youth 



lidp6i«riiN»it. Whose etampUli forimtaMe;^ 
parents tnoreiretifieAtly reoomiiieiMiio dieir sone ? Or 
ateittorethe me and admiration the people in gene* 
ralF WMIstcrrerf Btnmgertlmiamfeivist^eitsofsoe* 
jn^ die 'liisfiy nharaeter %e Ims heaed aodi ho^ 

ttoumble report, ftm ^ture to effiim that MeroeUoa^ 
erhom I just nonir menfionedi and Vibius (for I choose to 
produce my instances from modem thnes, iiatlier tbaa 
IHid those more remote) are as well known in the most 
distant comers of tlie empire, as they ere at Capua or 
VdrcellsB, tlie places, it is said, of their respective nativity : 
ah honour for arbich they are by no means indebted to 
immense riches^ On the contrary, their wealth may 
juatiy, it should seem, be ascribed to their eloquencei 
firery age, indeed, can produce persons of genius, who^ 
by meant of this powerful talent, have raised themselves 
CO the tnostexalt^ station. But the instances I just now 
mentioned, are not drawn from distant times : they 
within the observation of our own eyes. Now the more 
obscureche orimnal extraction of those dhistriouB persons 
was, ^ the more humble the patrimony to which they werh 
bom, BO much stronger prdof they adbrd of the great ash* 
vantage of the oratoHcal arfs. Accordingly, withoot thO 
reoDimaondation of family or fortune, without any thing 
very extraordinary in thmrWirtnes (and one of tliem ral» 
ther contemptible in his address) they have for many 
years maintnined the highest erqdit and authority among 
choir followwdtisens. *nttS, from being chiefs ia the fou 
rum, where they preserved their dbtinguisbed eminenca 
as long as they thought proper, they have passed on to 
Che enjoyment Of the same high rank in Vesp^anb fa^ 
vour, whose esteem for thmn seems to be mixed eveis 
with a degree of reverence; as mdeed they both support 
and ooncUct the wbo^ weight of hkf administrationv 
That excellent and venerable prince (whose singular chav 
itmter it is, that he can endure to hear tnitli) well known 
that the rest of his fovourhes are distinguislied only as 
th^ wie the objects of his muni6cence; the supplies of 
winch he can easily raise and with the same foeility oun^ 
feron others. Whereas Oispur and Marccllus recoia* 
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bitinled &ems6lfes la Ms nodce, bj fedvamages whicboa 
earthly poteetele either did or coidd hcetOMr The tntth 
of it is, iascriptioos and statue^ and ensigna of diijoity^ 
could claim but the lowest rank, mnidat tGif aseieiUtta- 
trknit distinctions. Net that they Mounpoasesied of ho- 
neart of thts kind, any more thaflPbey are destitute of 
wealth or power; aavantami much ofteaer eflectecH/ 
depreciated, than sincerely despised. 

Such, my fnends, are the ornaments^ and si|oh the 
rewards of an early applicadon to the busieeas of 
ram, and the artaof oratory ! But poe^, to which Ma» 
ternaa wislies to devote hia days (for it was that wfai^ 
gave rise to our debate) confers neitb^ dignity toher 
K>wers in partkolar, nor advantage to society in genand* 
The whole amount of her pretensions is i^Dthiiig; more thaU 
the transient pleasure of a vmn and fruitless applausB^ 
Perhaps drhat ijMve already said^ and am going to add, 
may not be wy agreeable to ray friend Materaus; how« 
ever, 1 will venture to ask him, what avails tby eloquence 
of his Jason or Aguraemnon ? What mortal does it either 
defend or ol^e ? Who is it Uiat courts the patronage, or 
joins the tram of Bassus, that ingenious (or if you think 
Che term more honourable) that illustrious poet ? Eiuh 
nent m he may be, if his friend, his relation, or himself, 
were involved in any litigated transactions, he would be 
under the necessity of having recourse to Secundus, or, 
perhaps, to you, my friend i* but by no means, however, 
as you are a poet, and in order to solicit you to bestow 
aonie verses upon him : for verses be can compose him*- 
self, fair, it seems, and goodly. — Yet, after all, when be hag 
at the cost of much time, and many n laboured lucubra* 
tioD, spun out a single canto, be is obliged to traverse the 
whole town in order to collect an audience. Nor can he 
procure even this compliment, slight as it is, without 
actually purchasing it : for the liiring a room, erecting 
a stage, and dispersing hb tickets, are articles which 
must necessarily be attended with some expence.<^'> 
And let us suppose his poem is approved : the whole a4^ 
miration is over in a day or two, like that of a fine flower 
* Maternu*. 
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dies Mi^ without phsduciug any In a woitlf 

•fe soairtfs to hm neither fnend nor patron, nor oonfeie 
StMUftlioihosc incoiiBiderable firrour upon a single cren- 

Tfae whole nmomicof his humble mas is the fleet- 
wag pleasure of a dttoroils apfdause I We looked upon 
kf iMely, as an uimMidoii instance of eentmity hi Ves^ 
tmsian, that be presented fiosius with fifty tjhousend see- 
aerccs«* Honocwable, 1 grant, it is, to possess a genius 
which merits tlse imperial bounty t but bow much mom « 
alofious (if A mau ’s circufliitaficeswil\ admit of it) to i» 
fibit in one’s own penon an example of munificence aM 
iiberality ? Let it be remembered, likewise, if you wjgM * 
euceeed in your poetical labours, and produce any 
afreui worth, in that art, you must retire, as the p»*» 
•xfreM (heoiMtjfes, 

ft 

^ , Jb sUent^TXiUoei «jk2 te(piettet*ditwe$ r 

^that IS .vou must renounce the conversation of your 
friends, and every civil duty of life, to be concealed in 
4 i;looiny and unprofitable solitude. ^ 

It we consider the votaries of tlus idle art with ne- 
.apect to fame, that single recompence which they pretend 
to derive, or, indeed, to seek, from their studies, we shall 
find they do not, by any means, enjoy an equal proportion 
of it with the sons of Oratory. For even the best poets 
fall within the notice of but a very small proportion of 
mankind* whilst indifferent ones are universally disre-* 
gnrijled. Tell me, Maternus, did ever the reputation of 
the most approved rehearsal of the poetiral kind reach 
the cognizance even of half the town ; much less extend 
irscLf to distant provinces ? Did ever any foreigner, up- 
on his arrival here, enquire after Bassus? or if be did, it 
was merely as he would after a picture or a statue ; just 
to jook upon him, and 'pass on. I would in no sort be 
understood as discouraging tlie pursuit qF poetry in those 
w lio have|ko talents for oratory ; if happily they can, by 
that means, amuse their leisure, and establish a justicha- 
racter. I look upon every species of eloquence as vene- 
aabont four hnndred ^unds of oor money. 
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tikhto ftn4 sacred ; ittd.ptefer heri^iof «diaAem<^gbii^ribe 
•toAf thivk proper lo appear, befofeaayifithcr o^hcr^it^ 
notoidy^ M«ietQOB^ ifrheneba eiiliifaitslienetf 
in your cXroaeii feeoiirue, theeoieiikniragady^ at lofty^fae^i 
joto^ but eveniu tbeplaaiMtttlyrkwjtewabtQn elegy Uic 
4iP»ere mmUc, witty. epi|praiiipm<m'oae*a^ ia 
whatever ivdierbahit the it.pteaeed to aiBuine. ^ 
icepeatjt again) ^my coinplaifit is levdM singly* agatina 
you; who^ ^eiigaed anyou arey^hy nature, > ijr<dieiiiiNa 
eValted rank, of eleivueiieey choeee to desert your ttasioai 
tend deviate into a lower order. -Uadi yew been >enddei 
.with, the athletic* v^our of^'Nioostraluv tuid hone ia 
Greece, where arts m theS'Sort are estees^ not nawee- 
thyvof thejoaost refiaed^xharacteia; as I could ^ not* fifr- 
tiently have suffered that uncominoa..sti«iigKh of* spsai 
fomied for the nobler combat, to have idly spent itself 
in throwing the javelin, or tossing the cort : so 1 now call 
you forth from rehearsals and theatres, to the forum, and 
business, and high debate ; especially, sinde you caiiniit 
urge the saiUe plea hr engining hi p{^try Which is il^ 
generally alledge<|^ that it is less liable to ||li^e 
Sian oratory* For the ardeilcy of ybnr gehius has al- 
ready flamed fbitb, and you h^e^kicurred the displeast^ 
of our superiors ; not, indeed, for' the sake df ,a friend;^ 
that would have been far IdSs dangerous; but in Sup^pert 
truly of Cato ! Nor can you bfikr,'in excuse, eltheh Aie 
duty of your profession, justice to yoUr client, or the Un- 
guarded heat of debate. You Gxe^, it should.seem, iijpon 
this illustrious and popular subject with' deiibdn^ 
design, and as a character that would givei weight ahd 
Rutliority to your sentiments. You will* i*ej)Iy''(I 'am 
aware) * it was that very circumstance which gkinr^ you 
^ such universal applause, and rendered you tire genethl 
^ topic of discourse/ Talk no more, then, 'I bcs^<^ 
you, of security and repose, whilst you thus mdustlrlbusly 
raise up to yourself so potent an adversary. Tbf blT, 
own part, at least, I am contented with enea^ng in ^flec- 
tions of a wore tnodern and private nature ; i/i^Tieierfi, If 
in deflwce of a friend, 1 tm under a necessity of takidg 
liberties unacceptable, perhaps to . my superiors, the 
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honest freedom my zeal will, I trust, not only be ex« 
cased,' but af>plauded." 

;Aper having delivered tins with his usual warmth 
and earnestness, I am prepared,’’ replied Maternus, in 
a milder tone, and with an air of pleasantry, to draw 
up a clwrjgo against die orators, no less copious than my 
fnend’s panegyric in their behdf* 1 suspected, indeed, 
he would turn out of his road^ in order to attack the 
poets : though I must own, at tlie sacne time, he has som^, 
what softened the severity of his satire, by certain con- 
cessions be is pleased to m^e in their favour. He is 
willing, I perceive, to allow those whose genius does not 
point to oratory, to apfdy themselves to poetry. Never- 
theless, I do not scruple to acknowledge, that, with some 
talents, pechnps, for the forum, I choose to build iny re- 
putation on dramatic poetry* The first attempt 1 made 
for this purpose was by exposing the dangerous power of 
Vatinius: a power which even Nero himself disapproved, 
and which that infamous favourite abused, to the profa- 
nation of the sacred Muses. And I am persuaded, if I 
enjoy any share of fame, it is to poetif^ rather than to, 
oratory, chat I am indebted for the acquisition. It is my 
fixed purpose, therefore, entirely to withdraw myself 
from the latiguc of the bar. 1 am by no means ambi- 
tious of thot splendid concourse of clients, which Aper 
lias eepresented in such pompous colours, any more than 
I am of those sculptured honours which he mentioned ; 
thougli, 1 must confess, tliey have made tlieir way into my 
famUy, notwithstanding my inclitmtioiis to the contrary. 
Innocence is, now at least, a surer guard than eloquence; 
aad I am in no apprehension I shall ever have occasion 
to open my lips in die senate, unless, perhaps, in defence 
of a fiiend. 

** Woods, and grmes, and solitude, the objects of 
Aper’s invective, aflFord Vne, I will own to him, the most 
exquisite satisfiiction. Accordingly, I esteem it one of 
the great privileges of poetry, that it is not carried on in 
the noise and tumult of the world, amidst the painful 
iinportuaity of anxious suitors, and the affecting ti^ars of 
distressed cnininals* On die contrary, a mind ena- 
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moured of the Moses, retires into scenes of innocence unI 
repose, and enjoys the sacred haunts of sileuce and eon* 
temptation. Here genuine eloquence received her birth, 
and here she fixed her sacred and sequestered habitation. 
*Twas kerCt in decent and«becoming garb, she recom-* 
mended herself to the early notice of mortals, inspiring 
the breasts of the blameless and the good : Am first the 
voice divine of oracles was lieard. But sAe of modern 
growth, odspring of lucre and contention, was born in 
evil days, and employed (as Aper very justly expresses 
it) instead of teeapon : whilst happier times, or, in the 
language of the Muses, the golden age, free alike from 
orators and from crimes, abounded with inspired poets, 
who exerted their noble talents, not in defending the 
guilt}', but in celebrating tlie good. Accordingly, no cha* 
racter was ever more eminently distinguished, or more 
augustly honoured : first by the gods themselves, to whom 
the poets were supposed to serve as ministers at their 
feasts, and messengers of their high behests, and after* 
wards by that sacred offspring of the gods, the first vene* 
rable race of legisHtors. In that glorious list we read 
the names, not of orators, indeed, but of Orpheus, and 
Linus, or, if we are inclined to trace the illustrious roll 
Still higher, even of Apollo himself. 

“ But these, perhaps, will be treated by Aper as he- 
roes of romance. He cannot, however, deny, that Ho- 
mer has received as signal honours from posterity as De- 
mosthenes : or tliat the fame of Sophocles or Euripides is 
as extensive as that of Lysias or Hyperides; tint Ci- 
cero's merit is less universally confessed than Virgil's ; or 
that not one of the compositions of Asinius or Messalla 
is in so much request as the Medea of Ovi(f| or the 
Thyestes of V'arius. I will advance even farther, and ven- 
ture to compare the uiienvied fortune, and happy self- 
converse of the poet, with the anxious and busy life of 
the orator ; notwithstanding the hazardous contentions of 
the latter may possibly raise him even to the consular dig- 
nity, Far more desirable, in my estimation, was tlm 
calm retreat of Virgil : where yet he lived not unbonour-^ 
od his prince, nor unregarded by the world. If tho 



of either of these e’ssertifbhi should he qttestio|[^> 
the'^tters of Aogml^ will withers the' formed; as the 
itttter eifident frbm the Conduct of the whole Roman 
fieopte, who, when some verses of that divine poet were 
repeat^ in the theatre, where he happened to be pre- 
•Bent, iWs^ up to & inan, end saluted nnn with the samh 
s^pect that they would have paid to Augustus' himself. 
Bot, to mention our own thnes, I would ask whether 
BecondttS Pompomus i^ any thing inferior, either' in dr^- 
toity oriife, or solidity of reputation, to AFer Domitius? 
'Asto Crispus or Marbellus, to whom Aper refers me for 
an animating etamplh, what is there in their present ex- 
alted ffirtuiies really desirable ? Is it that they pass their 
wrlade lives either in being alarmed for themselves, or in 
striking terror into others? ' Is it that they are daily 
under a necessity of courting the very men they hate ; 
«tkat, bolding their dignities by unmanly* adulation, their 
ina<aera never 'think them sufficiently slaves, nor the peo- 
'pie saffioiently free ? And, after all, what is this their so 
mueh envied power ? Nothing more, in truth, than what 
iftany a paltry freed-man has frequently eifioyed. But-^ 

* Me let the lovely Muses lead,* (as Virgil sings) ‘ to si- 
^ lent groves and heavenly-haunted streams, remote from 

* business and from care ; and still superior to the painful 
^necessity of acting in wretched opposition to my better 

* heart. Nor Ibt ‘me more, with anxious steps and dan- 
gerous, pursue pale Fame amidst the noisy forum ! May 

^ never clamorous suitors, nor panting freed-man with 

* officious baste, awake my peaceful slumbers ! Uncer- 

* tain of futurity, and equally unconcerned, ne^er may I 
^ bribe the favour of the great ; by rich bequests to ava- 

rioe insatiate ; nor accmuulatiun vain ! amass more 
^#eidth than I may transfer as inclination prompts, 

* whenever shall arrivf iny life's last fatal period : and 
^"^tbeti, not in horrid guise of mournful pomp, but 

* ^crown’d with chaplets gay, may I be entombed; nor let 
unfriend, with "Unavailing zeal, solicit the useful tribute 

' * of posthumous memorials !’ ^ 

Materhu^ hdd scarce fmished these w'ords, which he 
'^ttUbred with great emotion^ and with an air of inspiration. 
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T/hcD Messalla entered Uie room ; who, observing ^iieli 
Retention in our countenances, and imagming the conver- 
sation turned upon something of more than, ordinary ijw- 
port : ^ Perhaps/' said he, you are engaged in a eottsa/- 
tation ; and, I doubt, 1 am guilty of an unseasonaUe in- 
terruption."—" By np means," answered Secundufi: " on 
the contrary, I wish you had given us vour company 
sooner; for I am persuaded, you would nave been .ea- 
tremely entertained* Our friend A per has, with greag 
eloquence, been exhorting Matemus to turn the wliole 
strength of his geidus and his studies to.tlie business qf 
the forum ; while Matemus,. on the other hands agree- 
ably to the character of one who was pleading the cause 
of the Muses, has defended his favourite art with a bold- 
ness and elevation of style more suital^le to a poet thap 
an orator." 

" It would have afforded me-inBnite pleasure," replied 
^^essalla, " to have been present at a debate of this kind. 
And I cannot bpt express' my satisfaction, in finding the 
most eminent orators of our times, not confining their 
geniuses to points relating to their profession ; but can- 
vassing such other topics, in their conversation, as give a 
very advantageous exercise to their faculties, at the same 
time that it furnishes an entertainment of the most in- 
structive kind, not only to themselves, but to those who 
have the privilege of being joined in their party. And 
believe me, Secundus, the world received!, with mudi 
approbation, your history of J. Asiaticus, as an earnest 
that you intend to publish more pieces of the same na- 
ture. Oil the other side," continued ho, with an air of 
irony, " it is observed, with equal satisfaction, that Aper 
has not yet bid adieu lo the (questions of the schools, hut 
employs his leisure rather alter the example of tlie mo- 
dern rhetoricians, than of the ancient orators." ^ * 

" I perceive,'’ returned Aper," " that you contimi^ io 
treat the moderns with your usual derision and qo^jaj^ 
while the ancients alone arc in full possession 
esteem. It is a maxim, iiidocd, 1 have frequently. 
you advance, (and, allow mc^o say, with much injustice 
to yourself, and to your brother) tliat there is no siilQh 
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ti^m jpresent age as an orator. This you 
abnipfii^S to maintain, as you imagine it cannot 
imputed to a spiHt of envy; since you are willing at ^hc 
same tiibe| to ei^dude yourself from a character, whici* 
every body else is inclined to give you/' 

" replied Messalla, ** found no rea^- 

fon to t^ai^ my opinion, and I am persuaded, that even 
jjfOuybursdY Apcr, (whatever you may sometimes affect 
to t^cptkraiy,; as well as my other two friends here, join 
tvitfi me hi the same sentiments. I should, indeed, be 
*g!aA if <thy of you would discuss this matter, and ao 
COiiUt for so remarkable a disparity, which 1 have often 
teuteavoured in my own thoughts. And what to some 
^peaiei a satisfactory solution of this jphaenoinenon, 
nie, t heightens the difficulty : for 1 find the very 

same difibrence prevails among the Grecian orators ; and 
that .^16 priest Nicetes, together with others of the 
and Mytilenean schools, who humbly content 
Chdirndves with raising the acclamations of their tasteless 
anditoh, deviam. much farther from il'«schines or De- 
meatheoes, than you, my friends, from Tully or Asinius. 
question you have started,’' said Secundus, “ is a 
ifhportant one, and well worthy of consideration. 
Kit who so capable of doing justice to it as yourself? 
SvIi^.ifSsides the advantages of a fine genius and gre^ 
l^iature,' have given, it seems, particular attention to 
Aii' adquiry."-*^* I am very willing,*’ answered Messalla, 
td lay before you my thoughts upon the subject, pro- 
l^sslaed you will assist me with yours as I go along .*' — ** I 
"liiK engage for two of us," replied' Maternus : “ Se^ 
clmdus, and myself, will speak to such points as you^ 
aball, I do not say omit, but think proper to leave us. 
As fbr Aper, you just now informed us, it is usual with 
hiiti to dissent from you in this article: and, indeed, I 
see he is ahready preparing to oppose us, and will not 
look with indifference upon this our association in support 
of the ancients." 

Undoubtedly," returned Aper, ‘‘ I shall not tamely 
suffer the moderns to be condemned, unheard and undo- 
ieuded. But first let me ask| whom is it you call an- 
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l^fs f Whal og!B of orators do you' cfistm^ish W tl^it 

lesiKnation ? Tlio word always suggests to a 
^an Ulysses, men wlio lived a We a thousand 
^^c6: whereas you seem to lippJy it to Demosthenes 
and Hyperides, who,, it is a§f?ed, flourished, so late as 
the times of Philip and Alexander, and, indeed, survived 
them. ' It appears, from hence, that there is not much 
above four hundred years distance between our age and 
that of Demosthenes : a portion of time, which, consi- 
dered respect to human duration, appears, I ac* 
knowted^, extremely lone : but, if compared with that 
'immense which the philosophers talk of, is ^ceed* 
ingly cdntrapjted, aod seems almost but of yesterday# 
if it be iruri whit Cicero observes in his treatise insorined 
to IIortensi.o% that the great and genfUnO year is that 
period in wluch the heavenly bodies return to ttie same 
})Os‘uion, .wherein they were placed when they first began 
their resn^qtiv^p orbits ; and this revolution contains 
12,954 (K puir s^r years ; then <^his an- 

i cient Demosibenca p( yoprs, lived in 
ratiier, say, in the same month, wiRi durselaes. 

But to mentipiijhe Roman orators : I presume, you will 
scarcely preferSttenenius Agrippa (who may, with sonin 
propriety,, indeed, be called an ancient) to the men of 
eloquence i^moiig the modems. It is Cicero, then, 
pose^ toge^et with Cdelius,. Ciesar, and Calvu^ 

Asiiiius, a|)d Messalla, to whom you give 
jjrecedency : yet I am at a loss to assign a reason, 
these should pe deemed ancients rather than modei^,, 
To instance in Cicero : he was killed, as his frecdmaji.^ 
Tiro informs us, on the 26th of December, in the consul- 
ship of Ilirtius and Paiisa, in which year Augustus and 
Pedi us succeeded ihoiw in that dignity. Now, if wetake,^ 
fifty-six years for the reign <if Augustus, and add twenty^ 
tliree for tliat of Tiberius, about four for that of Caiu^,..; 
fourteen apiece for Claudius and Nero, one for Galba» 
O.tho, and Vitcllius, together wkh the six that our present 
c'xqcllent prince* has enjoyed lie empire, wp shall have^^ 

* Trom tliift passASc F.'ihricVus awert^, this dinlo^ue'was writtea 
i)tUiv6th ycai oi Vt'b]>asmu'> reign, butfc evidently imsuLesthe time 
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nl)0ut Oiie hundred and twenty years from, the d^th of^ 
Cieerti tor these tithes it penod to Which tt is not impoV- 
thet a tnaW^ life may extend. I remember, 

1 was m Britain, to have met with soldier, who as^ 

sured me, lie had served In the artny which opposed Cse- 
sm’e decent upon that island. If ue suppose thi^pcr^ 
son, by being taken prisoner, or IW any other m^ans, to 
have been brought to Rbme, he itijght have heard Caesar 
alnd Cicero, and likewise any of dar edntemporones. t 
imesl to your^dves, whether, ax the‘last public donativ^ 
ihere Were not several of the pdpulace who acknowledge 
fhey had received the same liounty, hiore than once, ftora 
the hands of Augustus M t is evident, thei efore, fhat tfie^ 
people might have been present at tbd pleadings both of 
Corvinusand Asinius ' forCdrvinus was alive in the mid- 
dle oftfaiVreignof Augostut, and Asinius towards the lattw 
ehd Snrdy, thljn, you will not i;plit a centpry, and ciul 
one dMftor ah hiidl^nt. add apother a modern, whhn ttie 
very sanle persiWi diiint h/e kn auditor of both ^ s»iid thi^s 
as ft Wei^e render eotiieihporaribs. 

^ '1^ conchision 1 mean to draw fr^tp thb obser* 
tidn 1^, thaiT whatever advantages these QratOhT might de-^ 
rWe to theit chaVheter^, Mlri me period ^tlme in vmi(b 
th^ ffouhthed, Uie same Wil| dKtOnd to us * and. mdep^ 
with miidh mor^ redson tl^ad ^tb Calha, ’ ot to^ C. Cai- 
bonins. It eadtiOt be dehidd that the xdmposltions of 
these last afe Vdy inelegadtf and unpotished nci formance^ ; 
As 1 eohld Widm that pot only your admired Calvus and 
Cwlhis, but I will venttme to tidd tU^ Ivcp Cicero hiip- 
seff(fbr| shalf deliver my scntiifaents with great freedom) 
Htof''notVbh8idedPd them as 'tift pr^ror roodefs of tlieic 
imitation. Soder trie to jirehpsa^^&wevdr, as i go along^ 
that elodUencO Ranges its ^uabtles^ & it runs tl^rpn^ 
difibrenrstges. Tluis, Gracchus f^r histance^ is muvii 
mori^ cdpioUs and florid than old Cato, so CiassuS liS^^ 
into a fkr higher stram of pOhteriess and refinement th 4 u 

in WtliU «hS tMw of it IS luid, f >r that in vHth it t»as crfmppirrt It 

Uiat thv ciuiuJMfi: Ta* 

• tun aad Qii nuUian the honour of (bis elegant uNfonnuntUi , 

Uh £af. V I. 5flV , • rr ^ ^ 
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frr^ch'as. likewise, as the speech^ qf 

more regular, and marked with aupenor elegance 
sublimity, than those of the two orators last mentioned ;( 
so Coryinus is considerably more smooth and harmonioos, 
in his periods, as well as more correct in bis laiiiguage^ 
than Tully. X am not consideriiig which of them is most 
eloquent: all I endeavour to proye at present is, that 
oratory does not manifest itselfin one uniform 6gure, 
i$ exhibited by the ancients under a variety of d^^rent 
appearances. However, it is by no means a just way of 
reasoning, to infer, that one thing must necessarily ba 
Worse than another, merely because it is not the sainsM 
Yet such is the unaccountable perversity of human aa^ 
ture, that whatever has antiquity to boqpt, is sure to ba 
admired, as every thins novel is certainly disapproved. 
There are critics, I doubt not, to be found, who prefer 
even Appius Csecus to Cato ; as it is well known that Ci- 
cero Ima his ceiisurers, who objected that his style was 
swelling abd redundant, and by no means agreeable to 
the elegant conciseness of attic eloquence. You have 
certainly read the letters of Calvusand Brutus to Cicero* 
It appears, by those epistolary coUectipns, (hat Cicero 
runsiaered Calvus as a dry, unanimatedi orator, at the 
same time tiiai he thought the style of Brutus negligent 
unconnected* ^Jiese, in their turn, bad their objec- 
dons, it seemSf to Cicero i Calvus condemned his orato- 
rical compositions, fo^ being weak and enervated ; as 
]6rutus (to use bis own expression) esteemed tbeaxfeebh 
and dihjainted, 1ft were to fiive my opinion, 1 should 
say, tliey each spoke truth of one anotiier* But I stiaU 
examine these orators separately hereafter ; my preseut 
dUbign is only to consider them in a geuicral view. ^ 

The adinii^rs of antiquity are agreed, I think, Jp 
tending the aora of the ancients asifar as Cassius Severus ; 
whom they assert to have been the first that struck out 
from the plain and simple manner, which, till then, pre- 
vailed. Now 1 affirm that he |lid so, not^frooi any defi- 
ciency in point of genios or bat from his su- 

perior /pidgraent and good ^enm He sati^ it was neces- 
Sitry to accommodate oratory, as il observed before, to 
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tlie diftcrent times and taste of the andience. Our an*^ 
cestors, indeed, might be contented (and it was a mark 
*of their ignorance and want of politeness that they were 
so) with the immoderate and tedions length of speeches, 
which was in vogue in those ages; as, in truth, robe 
able tp harangue for a whole day together was itself 
looked upon, at that illiterate period, as a talent worthy 
of the highest admiration. The immeasurable introduC'- 
tion, the circumstantial detail, the endless division and 
subdivision, the formal argument drawn out into a dull 
variety of log cal deductions, together with a thousand 
other impertiuencies of the same tasteless stamp, which 
you may find laid clown among the precepts of those 
driest of all writers, Hermagoras and Apotlodorus, were 
then held in supreme honour. And, to complete all, if 
tlie orator had just dipped into philosophy, and could 
sprinkle the harangue with some of the most trite maxims 
of that science, ‘ they thundered out his applauses to the 
skies. For these were new and uncommon topics to 
them ; as, indeccl, very few of the orators themselves had 
t he least acquaintance with the writings either of the phi- 
losopher or the rhetoricians. But in our more enlight- 
ened age, v^iere even the lowest part of an audience have 
at least some general notion of literature, Eloquence is 
constrained to find out new and more florid paths. She 
is obliged to avoid every thing that may fatigue Or offend 
tiie efurs of her audience ; especially as slie must now ap- 
pear before judges, who decide, not by law, but by au- 
thority ; who prescribe what limits they tliink proper to 
.the orator’s speech : nor calmly wait till he is pleased to 
.come to the point, hut call upon him to return, and 
openly testify their impatience whenever he seems dis^ 
posed to wander from the question. Who, I beseech you, 
would, in our days, enrdure ^an orator, who should open 
his harangue with a tedious apology for the weakness of 
bis constitution ? Yet almost every oration of CorvinUs 
sets out in tliat manner, ^ould any man now have pa- 
tience to hear out tlie fivej|ong books against Verres ? or 
those endless volumes of '^leading in favour of Tully, or 
Caiciua? The vivacity f of our modern judges even pre* 
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v^nts the speaker; and they are apt to* conceive some 
sort of prejudice against all he utters^ unless he has the 
address to bribe their attention by the strength and spirit 
of his arguments, the liveliness oifhis sentiments, or the 
elegance and brilliancy of bis descriptions. The very po- 
pulace have some notion of the beauty of language, and 
would no inure relish the uncouthness of antiquity in a 
modern orator, than they would the gesture of old Roscius 
or Ambivius in a modern actor. Our young students too, 
who are forming themselves to eloquence, and for that 
purpose attend the courts of judicature, expect not merely 
to Acar, but to carry home something worthy of remem- 
brance : and it is usual with them, not only to canvass 
among themselves, but to trausmit to their respective 
provinces, whatever ingenious thought* or poetical orna- 
ment the orator has liappily employed. For even the 
•embellishments of poetrv are now required: and those 
•too, not copied from the heavy and antit^iiated manner of 
Attius Of Pacuvius, but formed in tlie lively and elegant 
spirit of Horace, Virgil, and Lucan. Agreeably, there- 
fore, to the superior taste and judgment of the present 
age, our orators appear with a more polished and gracop 
ful aspect. And most certainly it cannot be thought that 
iheir speeches arc the less ctCcacious, because they soothe 
the cars of the audience with the pleasing modulation of 
harmonious periods, lias Eloquenee lost her power, be- 
cause she has improved her charms ? Are our temples less 
durable than those of old, because they are no forme i 
of rude materials, but shine out in all the polish and 
bplendqur of the most costly ornaments ? 

“ To confess the jihiiu truth, the effect which many of 
•the ancients have upon me, is to dispose me cither to 
laugh or sleep. Not to mention the more ordinary race of 
orators, such as Canutius, Arrimi, or Furnius, with some 
others of the same dry and unaflfecting cast ; even Calvus 
himself scarce (deases me iii more than one or two short 
orations; though he has left behind him, if I mistake 
not, no less tlian one and ^cuty volumes. And the 
world in gciicrcil seems to^|iii| with me in the same opi- 
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UX^^^njk^ ^lUiif^ or Drusus ? \y liereasi thoso ogunat 
Vaunius'^o in' overy body^s lmd^, particularly tbo 

indeed, both in sentiment and langniige^ 
a well^wntten piece. It is evident, therefoie, that lie 
j;w4 au of just composition, and rather vranted ge- 
t^us tbaif lodioaUQi^ to roach a more graceful and ele- 
yatod ipaaBor. 4* ^ orations of CoBJius, though they 
ore hj no means vdu^bh opoo the whole, yet they have 
so far as they ^improach to the eiaUed 
gapi^ pf the present times. Wlmnever^ indeed, his com- 
po^cp is careless and Upconoectedi his aapiession low, 
lend tus septimeDts gross, it^jia then he is truly an ancient ; 
and L will venlittre to fiffirm, there is no one so fond of 
putic^uity as tfi adNte him ip that^pant of his character. 
Wc laay allow Cssar, on accouptpf the great affairs in 
which be was eimaged, as we may Bro jpa, In^consideration 
0 ^ bis philosophv, to be less eloquent than might other- 
wise he expected of such saperior geniuses. Ihe truth 
IS, even their warmest admirers ackoowliedge, that, as 
orators, they by no means shine with the same lustre 
which distingitished e\ery otlier pari of their reputatum. 
Gsrsar’s speech, in favour of Deems, and that of Brutus, 
in behalf pf king Dejotarus, with aqum others of the same 
coldness aqd languor, have scarcely, I imagine, met with 
any; readers ; unless, perhaps,^ among such who can relisli 
their verses. For verses, we hnowf they writ, (and pub- 
lished top,) I will pot say wiidi more spint, hut undouhtod- 
iywith more succei^, than Chcero, because they hod the 
gqodfortune to fall into mnph fewerdiaods. Asioius, one 
, would guess, by his air and manner, to have been coii- 
temporfu^ with Mczicnius, and Appius : though, an fact, 
ne lived, ipucl] nearer to our times. It is visible he war 
a dose imitator of Attius and Pacuvius, not only in his 
Jtragedies, but also in bis^ orations ; so remarkably diy and 
unpolished ate all bis composiiions ! B.ut tlie beauty of 
eloquence, like that of the human form, consists ui tlie 
, smoothness, stipgtb, an^ colour of hs several parts. 
Cprvuins 1 am inclmed U* spare, though it was his own 



ikult that he did not equal the elegant refiaemhtfth of 
derft eompositions, ao it must be lib 

nius was ahundantlv sufficient for thaltjOuirpo^ ^ ^ 

^Tbe next I shall take notice of is Ciclh'o: ‘Who^lilkd 
the same bontest with those of his owii' tiines, hs thiiid', 
mj friends, with you. Th^, it seems, wei^ fttdurm 
Of the ancients, whilst he pref^tte^ tbd eloqheitce of his 
contemporaries; and, in troth, he eiCteJs of 

hts own age in nothing more rOmatVaftdy, thah in the so- 
lidity of his judgment. was the hrn set ft jpolish 

upon oratory; wlm seemed to have any hbtion or deli- 
•cacy of expression, and the art of composition. Accord- 
ingly, he attempted a moredOrid style ; as he" now and 
then breaks out into soriiO lirely 'flasnes of wit ; particO- 
Inriy in his later performances, whetf ihuch practice and 
experience (those best ahd surest guides) hhd taught hidi 
a more improved maoner. But his earlier composidons 
are not without the blcmldies Of antiquity. He is tedious 
in his exordiums', to^circnmstadtial in his narrations, and 
careless in retrenching liixutiattces. lie seems not easily 
affected, and is (Alt rareW fired ; as his periods are sef- 
dcrni either pro^eAy rounditni, or happily pointed; He has 
nothing, in fine, you would wish fb make yoifr own. His 
speOches,^like a rude edifice, have strength, indeed, ao'd 
permanency; hxtt are destitute of that elegance and 
splendor, which are necessary to t’ohdcr them perfectly 
agreeable. Tlie orator, hoUphver; in hb compositions, as 
the man of wealth in his Mldih^, should consider briia- 
meat as well as usd ; his stractore' should b^. not oidy 
substantial but atrikin^; and hisfhmitqre nut ui^rely 
convenient, but rich, and suBh as will a close arfd 
fiequCnt inspection ^^Whildt every 'thtlfg' that Irafs a mean 
and awkward {q>pcarance ought to be totally banished. — 
Let our orator, then, rqeCt €V/‘ry expression that is ob- 
sofete, and grown rnsty, aS it were, by age:_ let him be 
careful not to weaken the force of his seuthnCritS lly a 
heavy and inartificial combination of words, like pur dbU 
compilers of annals : let him avoid all tow and insipiid 
raillery; in a word, let hiprjary the structure ofhiS^- 
riodb, nor end every sentence vwch the same uniform close* 
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not^^kpose tnestitHifis of Cicero^s eohceHr^'^ 
nor his nfiectHtioA' of condudiiif^ almost everjr other pe- 
riod with, os it thmdd seem, iostetid of pointing them with 
iQfne Itnofy' -ttiMi spmced tiirtu I raentton even these with 
rdoetawse) tmd f«8B over meny ethers of the same inje^ 
dtciotift^ast. It » singly, however, in little affectatioxis 
oftto kind, that they who are pleased to style thenn * 
selvfit mcknt orators, sedm* to admire and imitate himv 
1 shsdi eonteat myself with describing their characters, 
without ’mentioning their names ; but, you are sensible, 
thenr am certain j^cteoders to taste who prefer Lucilius 
to Horace, and lArcrelitis to Virgil? .wiio holtl tlie elo 
quence of your favourite Bassos or Nonianus in the ut- 
most contempt, wlien^ compared with that of Sisenna or 
Varro : in a word, who despise the productions of our 
modern ‘ rhetoricians, yet are in raptures with those of 
Calvu8« These curious onitoie (wate in the courts of 
judicature after the manner ef tkt untimts, (as they call 
it) till they are deserted by tiio whole audience,’ and arc 
scarce supportable even to their vei^y clients. The truth 
of it is, that soundness of eloquence, wdiich they so much 
boast, is but an evidence of trie natural weakness of their 
genius, as it is the efi'cct alone of tame and cautions art. 
No^physician would pronounce a man to enjoy a proper 
coiistitutioti, whose health proceeded entirely from a stu- 
died and abstemious regimen* 1 o be only not indispose 
cd, is but a small acquisition ; it is spirits, vivacity, and 
vigour timt I require : whatever comes short of this, is 


but one remove from imbecility. 

** Be it then (as with great ease it may, and, in fact, is) 

* \ distinction of you, my illustrious friends, to 
r ago with the most rehnedeloquence. It is 
3 sattsfactinii, Messalla, I ohsorve, that you 
Llie most florijl among the ancients for your 
model. And you, my other two ingenious friends,^ so 
happily unite strength of sentiment with beauty of ex# 
piessioil such a pregnancy of iinagiiiation, such n sym- 
Bietry- of ordonnance, disunguish your spceclies ; so co- 
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pious OF so concise in your elocution, at different 
siiuis I’equire ; such an inimitable gracefulness of styles 
and such an easy flow of wit, adorn and dignify your eottr* 
positions : in a word, so absolutely you commwnd the 
passions of your audience, and so happly tenmer your 
own, that, however the envy and malignity of the pre** 
sent age may withhold that applause which is so justly 
your due, posterity, you may rely upon it, will speak of 
you in the advantageous terms which you well deserve.’* 

When Aper had thus finished : It must be owned,” taid 
Matemus, our friend has spoken with much force and 
spirit. What a torrei^^ of learning and eloquence has he 
poured forth in defence of the moderns ! and how com- 
pletely vanquished the ancieiits with those very weapoiiS 
which be borrowed from, them ! liowe^ier,” continued he, 
applying himself to Messalla, " you must not recede front 
your e^agelnent. Not that we expect you should etitof 
into a defence of the ancients, or suppose (however 
Aper is pleased to compliment) that any of as can stand 
ill oompkition with them. Aper, himself, does not sin- 
cerely think so, 1 dare say ; but takes the opposite side 
in the debate, merely in imitation of the celebrated 
ncr of antiquity. We do not desire you, tlierefore, W 
entertain us with a panegyric upon the ancients : their 
well-cstnblfsbcd reputation places them far above the 
want of our encomiums. But what we request of you 
is, to account for our having so> widely departed from 
that noble species of eloquence which they displayed*: 
especially since we arc nor, according to Apers calcula- 
tion, more than a hundred and twenty years distant frotu 
Cicero.” 

“ f shall endeavoin*,” returned Messalla, to pursue the 
plan you have laid down to me. — 1 sliall not eater into 
the question with Aper, (though, indeed, he is the first 
that ever made it one) wlietucr those who flourished 
above a century before us, can properly be styled anci^ 
ents. I am not disposed to contend -about words ^ let, 
them be called ancients, or {Ancestors, or whatever othaif 
name he pleases, so it hq^^owed their oratory was su- 
perior to ours, 1 admit, tbo, vMiat he just now advanced} 
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iinatbetenre vttrious kinds of aloqiiencn* 
die same fMriod*{ muckmioreindilferent ages** Rut j as 
emoihg^ Uie 'lattie tnrators, Demostheife^ is-phM^dJ>iii the 
£m rank, tkert £sdhmeji, ^Hyp^rides ^ ai^. atler 
hin^ Lysifiis^and Lycurgus; atris^a «thicl), dn^aHlinidls» 
ise^edito liave been the pMttik>smiM>A ^erdtory^i' Sb 
amortgdt us, Cicero is, by Uuivinhal cbflMititv f^eri^ieb 
all his contemporaries; ns, afcer^him, Cah^,"A6inhiSf 
Csesav^ Cmlius, and Brutas, are jbtdy adknotvledged'to 
liave cKcdled all onr preceding or subsequedt eratovs. 
Nor is it of any importance to 'the pfesent-^o^imeatt 
thatthey difier in tDanner, since The 

oompoaRions of Calvus, it is coafassed, are distingaished 
their remarkable concttehess; as those of Asmius 
are, by the harmonious Dow of bisdihiguage. Brilliancy 
of sentimeitt is Caesar’s characteristic t as fmignaiioy of 
svit is that of Ccelias. Solidity recommends tfaetspeoches 
ofBniCas; while copiousness, strength, and vebovnence 
are the peedorainaat qualities tnOicOvo. EadH of them, 
howerei^ displays an ^ual soundness Of eloquence; and 
one flnay easily drscoaer a gmral resemblaiiCe and kin-' 
(deed libeaess run through their several works, though di<* 
eersided, indoed, according to their respectvfe genmses. 
That tbey-iiiatually detracted from earn other,* (as it 
aaosi be owned there are some remamiag uacOi of ina* 
lignky in tlieir letters) is not to be imputed ro them as 
omsis, but as men* Calvus^ Asinius, and even Cicero 
lihnscdf,^were liable, no doubt, to be infectod with jea- 
loasy, as wall as with otlier human frailties and impet^ 
fecuoDS* Bratus, however, t wtU ringly except frotiMill 
impUiBiieiisof malignity, as 1 am persuaded he spoke tlie 
ShMMsraad impartial sentiments of his heart ; for can 'it 
be supposed chat He should envy Cicero, who does ’not 
sdem to have envied even Csssar himself? As Co Galba, 
tadiua, and some others of the ancients, whom A per has 
thetight proper to condemn ; 1 am willing to admit that 
ebey •'havie some defects, which must be ascribed to a 
grewmg and yet immature i^oqucnce. 

1 'Afeer alJ^ if we must ri^quish die nobler kind of 
ersMsy, emd adept some ^pemes, 1 should certamiy 
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pre^ithe MAp^tuosUy of Gr4c^tis,; j»r];die,inccM^ 
of Ctflssusv to tlie studied foppery, of M^eeceuesi tor^ tliie 
§^ildish jiugie, of <Gallio t to? muck rather, would J ;eea 
oloquesco cfoathed in the most rude and' uegligtint'gfurbV 
tba» decked out Mtkh the false colours' of rofiji^tedr omai 
ii^pt I , Thef^ is something in our present niannesof,<clor 
cutioB,.wh^b iaao far from befng oratorioai, that it it 
pot ^evon .wDaly; and one would imagipe our modern 
plendcrsi by the levity of their wit^ the afieUted^smoothV 

ness ..of tbein periods, and l^tcentiousnuss of Iheir siyH 

^d a view to tlie stage in all^ ilieir coinpositions* ?Aer 
eoidingly, some of them are not ashaoied to\buasti(whioh 
Qoe^oan scarce. even mention without avhlusb)> tbattlicir 
speeches, are adapted tp, the soft modala.tiian ofratago- 
mmc, [ It is this depravity of taste..wbicb basgivUn .ciw 
to the very indecent and nreposterousK though' veryviiv^ 
iquente^xpressioii^ that sucn aa orator speaks mooihfy, and 
^uch, a dancer, moves ^ehgutntly* <1, am . nulling tp > admits 
therefore^ that Cassius Severns'(she single mdern whons 
Aper lias thought proper to name) wheo^jpdmpared (6 
ihese his degenerate successors, may justly he deemed an 
orator; though, it^ is,^certam^ in the' greater part^ of bis 
ooflspositiona, ihere appears faMnore streagth than apt- 
rii, j Jle was dve first who negjected chastity of style, 
Sind pre^umty of method... Inexpert in the use of those 
.aery weapons nvitb which he engages, he ever lays 
jselfopcn tp a r<hrpst»uby always endeavouring to attack; 

me may much; nsorp, properly shy of him, ihashih 
puslms at raudoin^than that hecomportsihimselfaceordv 
aug.lo the justJ'id^pfeegular combat. , JNwvOrthel^he 
greatly siu^siofvaa^l emerved hofpre, iii <ilie«variety of 
hip learning, the agae^fthleness of his wi^imd thAstcength 
of hiSigeqiiis^ to those who succeeded hm t oot pne oH 
whom; . however,: has ,A per ventured to bring intO'^she 
field, , ima^acd^ that after hdVing deposed^ Asinius, and 

Cp3lms,;;aod Calvus, he would have substituted another 
4 pet, of orators in tlieir place, aiid that he hac|.nurobei»H|Ki 
produce in opposirioii to CiCerot to^Gfesar^^ and therms 
jwhum ,i)e r^ected; or^ a^]|past, obof rival, to waniKot 
thm 'Qnt)Mt,0onf^y,4ie hi} disun»tl|>aiid.'sepain^ 
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€GnifQhd all rbe ancients, while he has ventare4 to com* 
Vniesid the modems in general only. He tliouglit, per- 
hups, if he singled out some, he sliould draw apon him«* 
deif resentment of all the rest: for every declaiffiier 
aOion^ them modestly raidti himself, in his own fond 
opinion, before Cicero, though, indeed^ after Gabinhi- 
Alls. But what Aper was not hardy enontgli to onder* 
take, I will be bold to eKecute for him; end draw oat 
his oratorical heroes in full view, that k may appear by 
,what degrees the spirit and vigour of ancient eloquence 
waslmpaired and broken/’ 

**Letme riither entreat you,” said Materaus, interrupting 
him,** to enter, without any farther preface, upon the dif- 
ficulty y4iu "first undertook to clear. That we are infe- 
rior to tlie ancients, in point of eloquence, 1 by no means 
want to have proved; being entirely of that opinion; 
but my present enquiry is how to account for our sink- 
ing sefar below them? A question, it seems; you have 
examined, and whidi I am persuaded you would discuss 
with much calmness, if Apet’s unmerciful attack upon 
your favourite orators had not a little discomposed yoiu” 
^ I am nothing offended,” returned Messalla, ** with the 
sentiments which Aper has advanced ; neither oughtyou<, 
my friends, remembering always that it is an established 
hiw in debates Of this kind, that every man may^ with en- 
tire seburity, disclose his unreserved opinion.”—** Procepd 
then, 1 beseech you,” replied Maternus, ** to the exainiua- 
lion of this point concernir^ the ancients, with a froe- 
dom equal to theirs : from which I suspect, alas ! wq 
have more widely degenerated, than even from timir elo^ 
quenoe.” ^ 

** The cause,” said Messalla, resuming his discourse, 
^ does nor lie very remote : and, though you are pleased to 
call upon me to assign it, is well knowu/^ 1 doubt unit, 
both to you and to the rest of this company. For; is it; 

not obvious that' eloquence, together with the rest of 
the politer arts, has fallen from her ancient glory, not fur 
want of admirers, but through the dissoluteness of our 
tooth, the ne^igence of Paints, tlie ignorance of prcr 
and tbe.universal^is^nrd of ancient mannersj? 
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evils whid) derived their source from Rome, fmd tlieite^ - 
spread themselves through Italy, and over all the pron' 
vinees ; though the mischief, indeed, is most observable^ 
voitbtn ottr own walls. I shall take notice dierefore, of 
those vices to which the youth of this city are more peculi* 
arly exposed; which- rUe upon them in numl^r as thej 
inerease in years.^ But before I enter farther ioto tbla 
subject, let me premise an observation or two concerning 
the judicioas . method of discipline practised by our. 
ancestors, in training up their children. 

^ In the first place, then, the virtuous matrons of those 
wiser ages did not abandon their in&nts to the mean ho* 
vels of mercenary nurses, but tenderly reared them up 
attlieir own breasts; esteeming the careful regulation of 
their children, and domestic concerns,* as the highest 
point of female merit. It was customary with tbemy. 
likewise, to choose out some elderly female relation, of 
approved conduct, with whom the family in general en**. 
trusted the care of their respective children, during their 
infhnt years. This venerable person strictly regulated, 
not only their more serious pursuits, but even tlieir very 
amusements; restraining them, by her respected pre* 
sence, from saying or acting any thing contrary to de<*. 
cency and good manners, in this manner, we are in^ 
fonned, Cornelia, the mother of the two Gracchi, as also 
Aurelia and Attia, to whom Julius and Augustus C^sac 
owed tlieir respective births, undertook this oitice of 
mily education, and trained up those several noble youths 
to whom tlit7 w'erc related. This method of disci |ditiu 
was attended with one very singular advantage : the minds 
of young men were conducted sound and untainted to 
the study of the noble arts. Accordingly, whatever pro^ 
fession' they determined upon, whether that of armveto^ 
quence, or law, tliey entirely d^ted themselves to that 
single pursuit, and, with undisnpated application, pos* 
sessed Uie w hole compass of their chosen science. 

“ But, in the present age, tlie little boy is delegated to 
the care of some paltry Greek chamber-maid, in CQUr 
junction with two or three other servants, (and e\'en 
generally of the worst kind) who are absolutely, unfit . 
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aeifd ^MS'alMIun^ies of tHiesiB ^prtihfess pbojpl^, 
dtfh Mift 19 buffered tdf t^BCClm 

Jic»t It'^Atiot^' mtfeed, 1>d iupbodyd', 

fmy li^ obaerted the 

sinee, the paredW theniselvito dfe'sb'far frAoi tdiihthk t^r 
ybun^famtUed tM^^ftue'dbd mod^ty, 
theik*gt < AxfttiftpIfM ef tuiory "and Hcentibash^Ss, ' Tllus 
youth gradbally aequird U c6iiArin§d hdbjt bfitiipadei[ic^ 2 i,' 
and a total disregard tbtd; rerer^ce th^y bare bdthr’tb''' 
themselves aod to odibrs. To say^ruth; ft /seems as if ii' 
foiidnestlbr borses; aeto>i^ and gfiadiatdrs/ did peeulTa^’ 
and dtstioguishidg folly ^of this oar' dty;^ 
iipoit them <eveii m thewoihb:^ «n(!"d<heh oriotls a'p&WoH;^ 
or thib «A00teinp{ible Sbrt* lide'seheB'^aM tKb' 

mind; opening ia therdleft for the noWe arti f; ’ 

^*' All odnivetisation in gebehtt^i irffect^dVrtH^ttM^ 6^ 
this kind ; as they are thb, constant subjects of 
iidtonly atAOiigstouryoUth/in^hbit Mcatlemies;' \ixd even 
of their tutors tbemselvt^l Fbr ft is nbt! by establishlt)^' 
a strict disci or'by^f^sg proofs of theirgetiius/ttet'' 
thiS’Oriier of men gain papHs^; It is by the mean^t cf6ifi«^ 
pliances and most servile flattery. Not to m^ntioO^hb^’ 
ill^insiroGced our youth arenh the very elemetlts oriit^-> 
racdre; sufficient pains ai^by no meahS' taken in bfrnvhji^^ 
them ac(|uainted with the best authoTs^oir in giylne tnhm ' 
a proper notion of histoi^,' together with a ktibwleidvli'^bf' 
men and things. The whole that seems to be t^msiderdtl*'* 
in tbeir education, is to find out a person for them'caSflbp^' 
a rhetorician. I BhaH take occasion, immediately, 'tb^' 
give you some account of the rise and'prbgross or this/ 
profession in Rome, and shew you with what coritempt it 
was received by our ancestors. Bilt it will be tteficssar^ ' 
to 4ay before you a previous view of ihat^cheiftle'nf if ft- ’ 
cipline which the aocien’i: oratoia practised ; ' W whose 
amazing industry, and uawe.'iried'hpplTcatibn 'toT every ' 
branch of the polite arts; we metei with mariy remarka^e;/ 
Bceounts in their own Writing^. ' ' ■ 

need not inform yoU,*th^t ^iccto, in the fatier ehd oF'/ 
his treatise httituled BrutUs/^ (the ibrmW fiarrof which ^ 
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13 emplc^edl iu commemorating the ancient orator)) gm» 
a sketdi of the several progressive steps Uy whidi ho 
formed hts eloquence, lie there acquaints us^ thaa b« 
studied the civil law iimler Q, Mucius; that he was in- 
structed in tivs seve^l branches of philosophy by Phih> 
the acadepnici and Diodorus the stoic; that, noc satisfied 
wij^ ati^pidingf the lectures of those eminent masters, of 
which there were, at that time, great Dusnbers in iUane» 
he tnade a voyage inito Greece and Asia, in order to en<^ 
large bis hnowl^ge, and embrace the whole circle pf sci- 
ences. Accordingly be appears, by bis writings, to have 
been master of logic, ^thics,^ astrpfiomy^ and natural phi- 
losophy, besides^ well vapsed in geometiy, musics 
grammar, and, in/Sbort, in every one of the fine arts.r-* 
For thus it is, my wprt^ friends, from deep learning and 
the united conflufiqpe pfthe arts apd sciences, the resist- 
less tprrent pf tbilt ^on^ing eloquence derived its strength 
aqd rapidity. ^ 

fact^s of tlie pratpr arp not eicerciaed, indeed, 
ns ip. odp: sciences, witfinv certain precise and detomii- 
natetlimitsi on tlic^contraiy, eloquence is the most com- 
prabpi»ive of the whple circle of arts^ Thus, he alone, 
cap justly be deemed an oratqr^ who knows 1 k>w to em- 
ploy the iqost persuasive arguments upon every qucetioo, 
who can ^press himself suitably to the diguity of his 
Buhject wV;H all the powers of grace and harmony ; in a. 
word, can peoeu'ate into every minute circumstance, 
and manage the whole train of incidents to the greatest 
advantage of his cause. Such, at least, was tli^ high idea 
which tfie ancients formed of tins illustrious character — 
In order, however, to attain this eminent quahiicauon, 
they did pot tliiak it necessary to declaim m the schools, 
euu, )d^ waste their breath upon feigned or frivolous 
controversies. It was tlueir wiscMuethod to apply them- 
selves to the study of such usefu^rts as concern life and 
manners, as treat of moral good and evil, ot justice and 
injustice, of tlic decent and tlie unbecoming in actions. 
And, indeed, it is upon points of this nature that the bu- 
siness pf the orator principally turns. For example, in 
Che jufbuiary kind, it relates to matters of equity ; as m 



^ iieHberKte k is eraplriyed in determining fit fthd 
'Miiedient : still, however, these two branches nv^ 
utA-iki ebaoletciy distinct, but tlmt'they are frequent^ 
%k!!i)ded v^ith each other. Now it is iin|)Ossible, when 
*qu^ttAi)s of this kind fall under the eoiisidi^&tion of an 
orator, to enlarge upon them in alt the elegant and chfi- 
vening spirit of an efficacious eloquence, ituless he is per- 
jfeetty well nequaioted with human ;nature ; unless he un- 
derstands the power and ettent of moral duties, and can 
cHstlnguisli those actions which do not partake cither of 
vice or virtue, 

“ From the same source, likewise, he must derive his in- 
fluence over the passions. For if he is skilled, for ih- 
«tauce, in tlie nature of indignation, he will be so much 
the more capable of soothing or enfiarning the breasts of 
lug judges : if he knows wherein compassion consists, and 
by w'hat workings of the heart it is moved, he will the 
more easily raise that tender affection of the soul. Aif 
orator trained up in this discipline, and practised in these 
arts, will have full command over the breasts Of bis audi- 
ence, in whatever disposition it may be his chance to find 
them : and thus furnished with all the numberless power$ 
of persuasion, will judiciously vary and accommodate his 
eloquence, as particular circumstances und conjunctures 
shall require. I'here are some, we find, who arc most 
•strnck with that manner of elocution, wl>ere the argu- 
ments arc drawn up in a short and close style : u|K>n 
such an occasion, the orator will experience the great ad- 
vantage of beiiig conversant in logic. Others, on tha 
contrary, admire flowing and diffusive periods, where the 
illnslraiions arc borrowed from the ordinary and familiar 
images of cr)iumoii observation : here the Peripatetic 
writers will give him some assistance ; as, indeed, they 
w'ill, in general, supply^him with many useful hints in^al> 
the different methods o,' popular address. The Acade- 
mics will inspiie him with a becoming warmth ; Plato 
witli sublimity of seutimeuts, and Xenophon with an easy 
and i'legaut diction. Even the exclanratory manner of 
Kpiciinis, or Metrudorvs, may be found, in some circum- 
stances, not altogether unscrviceahle. In a word, wlmfi 
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,the stoics pretend of their ^ise men, ought to be vcrliSed 
Jn our orator, and he sliould actually possess all buTmui 
knowledge. Accordingly, the ancients who applied them- 
selves to eloquence, not only studied the civil laws, but 
also grammar, poetry, music, and geometry. Indeed, 
there are few causes (perhaps 1 might justly say there 
are none) wdierein a skill in the first is not absolutely ne- 
cessary; as there are many in which an acquaintance 
with the last mentioned sciences is highly rcq|uisite^ 

If it should be objected, that ' eloquence is the single 
* science requisite for the orator ; as an occasional re- 
‘ course to the others will be sufficient for all his por- 
‘ poses,’* I answer: in the first place, there will always 
be a remarkable difTercnce in the manner of applying 
what we take up, as it were, upon loan, apd what we pro- 
perly possess ; so that it will ever be manifest, whether 
the orator is indebted to others for what he produces, or 
derives it from his own utiborrowcd fund. And in the 
next, the sciences throw an inexpressible grace over our 
compositions, even where they are not immediately con- 
cerned; as their effects are discernible where we least 
expect to find them. This powerful charm is n'lr only 
distinguished by the learned and the judicious, but strikes 
even the most common and popular class of auditors; 
insomuch that one may frequently hear them applauding 
a speaker of this improved kind, as a man of genuine eru- 
dition; as enriched w'ith the whole treasures of elo- 
quence; and, in one word, acknowledge the complete 
orator. But I will take the liberty to affirm, that no 
man ever did, nor, indeed, ever ctui, maintain that ex- 
alted character, unless he enters the forum supported by 
the full strength of tlic united arts. Accomfilishinents, 
however, of iliis sort, are now so totally neglected, tliat 
the pleadings of our orators are debased by the lowest, 
expressions ; as a general ignoranffe both of the laws of 
our country and the acts of the sniatc is visible throiigli- 
out their performances. Ail know lodge of the rights and 
customs of Rome is professedly ridiculed, and philoso- 
phy seems at present to he considered as something that 
ought to be shunned and dreaded. Thus eloquence, likp. 



a dethroned potentate, is banished her rlghtfol dommions,i 
and confined to ^arren points and low conceits she, 
ivho was onee mistress of the whole circle of sciencos, 
and charmed ee^ry beholder with the goodly appearance 
.of her gkoious train, is now stripped of all, her alt^ad- 
ants, (X had almost said of ail her genius) aiid seems .As 
one of the meanest of the mechanic arts, This^ tltare- 
foie, I consider as the first, and the pmcjpil reason of 
our having so greatly declined from the spirit of the an- 
cients. 

“ If I were called upon to soppoit my opinion by au- 
thorities, might I not justly name, groong the Grecians, 
Demostlicnes ? wJio, we are Infonned, constantly attend- 
ed the lectures of Plato ; as, among our own countrymen, 
Cicero himself. assures us, (and in these very words, if I 
rightly remember) that he owed whatever advances he 
had made in eloquence, not to the rhetoricians, hut to the 
academic philosophers. 

“ Other, and very considerable reasons might l»e pro- 
duced for the decay of eloquence. But I leave theii^ my 
friends, as it is pro|ier I shoul^ to be mentioned by jrou ; 
having performed my share in the examination of this 
question ; and with a freedom, which will give, 1 imagine, 
as usual, much ofience. I am sure, at least, if certatn of 
our contemporaries were to be informed of wlwt X have 
here maintained, I should be told, that in laying it down 
as a maxim, that a knowledge both of Jawi and philosophy 
are essential qualifications in an orator, I have been 
.fondly pursuing a phantom of my own imagination,” 

« I am so far from thinking,” replied Matemus, you 
have completed the part you , undertook, that 1 should 
rather imagine you had only given us the first general 
sketch of your design. You have marked out to us,, in- 
deed, tho^ sciences wherein the ancient orators were in- 
; struct^, and have plaCJ^'d in strong jpontrwt their success- 
^iol industry, with our unperforiiiing lAnwance. But 
something farther still remains ; aud, as you have slicwn 
us the superior acquirements of the orators in tliose more 
improved agpsof eloqqenco, as well as the remarkable 
deficiency of those in our own times, I should be glad you 
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^i^ld proceed to acquaint us with the narttcularerer-* 
cises by which the youth of those eartier oays were wont 
' to strengthen and improve their geniuses. For I dare 
say you will not deny that oratory is acquired by practice 
far better than by precept : and our other two friends 
here seem wilting, 1 perceive, to admit it.*’ 

To which, when Aper and Sccundos had signified their 
assent, Messalia, 'Resuming his discourse, continued as 
follows : 

“ Having, then, as it shouid seem, disclosed to your sa- 
tisfaction the seeds and first principles of ancient elo- 
quence, by specifying the several kinds of arts to which 
the ancient orators were trained, 1 shall now lay before 
you the method they pursued, in order to gain a facility 
in the exertion of efoquencc. This, indeed, 1 have, in 
some measure, anticipated, by mentioning the prepara- 
tory arts to which they applied themselves : for^it is im- 
possible to make any progress in a compass so various and 
so abstruse, unless we not only strengthen our knowledge 
by reflection, but improve a general aptitude by frequent 
exercise. Thus it appears that the same steps must be 
pursued in exerting our oratory, as in attaining it. But 
if this truth should not be universally admitted; if any 
should tliink that eloquence may be possessed without 
paying previous court to her attendant sciences; most 
' certainly, at feast, it will not be denied, that a mind didy 
impregnated with the polite arts, will enter with so much 
the more advantage upon those exercises peculiar to the 
foltitorrcal circus. 

Accordingly, our ancestors, when they desig;ned a 
young man for the profession of eloquence, having previ- 
ously taken due care of his domestic education, and sea- 
soned his mind with useful knowl^ge, introduced him to 
the most eminent oryor in Horde. From that time, the 
youth commenced his constant follower, attending him 
upon all occasions, whether he appeared in the public 
assemblies of the people, or in the courts of civil judica- 
ture. Thus he learned, if I mayti^e the expression, the 
hrts of oratoriciiF conflict in the very field of nattle. The 
advantages which flowed from this method were consi- 
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deraLle: it animated the courage and quickened ttxf 
judgment of youth, thus to receive their instructions 
the eye of the world, and in the midst of adairs, when no 
man could advance an absurd or a weak argument, with- 
out being rejected by the bench, exposed by his adver- 
sary, and, in a word, despised by the whole audience. — 
By this method they imbibed the pure and uncorrupted 
streams of genuine eloquence. But though they chiefly 
attached shemselves to one particuhir orator, they heard, 
likewise, all the rest of their contemporary pleaders, in 
many of their respective debates. Hence, also, they had 
an opportunity of acquainting themselves with the various 
sentiments of the people, and of observing what pleased 
or disgusted thctif most in the several orators of the fo- 
rum. By this means they were supplied with an instruc- 
tor of the best and most improving kind, exltihiiiiig, nor. 
the feigned semblance of eloquence, but her real and 
lively manifestation ; not a pretended, but a genuine ad- 
versary, armed in earnest for the combat ; an audience, 
ever full and ever new, composed of foes as well as 
friends, and where not a single expression could fall un- 
censnred or unapplauded. For you will agree with me, 
1 am well persuaded, when I assert, that a solid and last- 
ing repiiiation of eloquence must be acquired by the cen- 
sure of our enemies, as well ns by the applause of our 
friends ; or rather, indeed, it is from the former that it 
derives its surest and most unquestioned strength and 
lirniness. Accordingly, u youth thus formed to the bar, 
a frequent and attentive hearer of the most illustrious 
orators and debates, instructed by the experience of 
ethers, acquainted with the popular state, and daily con- 
versant in the laws of his country, to whom the solemn 
presence of the jndge^ and the awful eyes of a full au- 
dience, were familiar, 'iOase at once into affairs, and was 
equal to every cause, llcnce it wits that Crassus, at tlie 
age of nineteen, C^sar at twenty-one, Pollio at iwcniy- 
two, and Calvus when he was but a few years older, pio- 
wninccd those several speeches against Carho, Dola- 
bella, Cato, and Valinius, which we read to this hour 
with admiration. 
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^ On the other hand, our modern youth receive their 
t^ducatioii under certain declaimers, called rhetorician^; 
a set of men wlio made their first appearance in Rome, a 
little hefore the time of Cicero. And that they were by 
no means approved by our ancestors, plainly appeai-s 
from their being enjoined, under the censorship of Uras> 
sus and Doinitius, to shut up their schools of impudence^ 
as Cicero expresses it. — But I was going to say, we are 
sent to certain academies, where it is hard to determine 
wiiether the place, the company, or the method of in- 
struction is most likely to infect the minds of young peo- 
ple, and produce a wrong turn of thought. For nothing, 
certainly, can there be of an affecting solemnity in ad 
audience, where all who compose it are of the same low 
degree of understanding ; nor any advantage to be re- 
ceived from their fellow-students, where a parcel of boys 
and raw youths of unripe judgments, harangue before each 
other, without thp least fear or danger of criticism. And 
us for their exercises, they are ridiculous in their very 
nature. I'hey consist of two kinds, and are either decla- 
matory or controversial. The first, as being easier and 
requiring less skill, is assigned to the younger Jnds; the 
other is the task of more mature years. But, good gods ! 
with wluit incredible absurdity are they composed ! 1’he 
truth is, the style of their declamations is as false and 
contemptible, as the subjects arc useless and fictitious. 
Thus, being tauglit to harangue, in a most pompous dic- 
tion, on tlie rewards due to tyrannicide;., on the election 
to be made by deflowered virgins,* on the licentiousness 
of inaiTied women, on the ceremonies to be observed in 
times of pestilence, with other topics of the same uncon- 
cerniiig kind, which arc daily debated in the schools, and 
scarce ever at the bar ; ‘ they appear absolute novices in 
* the allkirs of the world, and are by much too elevated 
' for C(jininou life,’ 

‘ t IJt're Messalla ^used : wTien Secundus, taking his 

1 1 one of the quest ions usually ^debated in these > lietoi ie scliooh, 
whelher ihc party who had been ravished should choose to marry Ibti 
Violator of tior chastity, or lathcr have him put to death. ^ 
t J'ho latter part of Mtssall.Vs discourse,* to^ethei with what iminedi- 
.(*.1 tv lullowcil it lu the oii'Mual, iv 'ost . Uie chasm, huwc^ei. dons uuc 
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* tnrp ID th$ conversation^ b^an with observing, that’' 
tbe true and Ipfty spirit of genuine, eloquence, like that 
of & clear and vigorous flame, is nourished by proper fueir 
excited by agitation, and still brightens as it burns. ** It 
was in tnis manner,** said be, ^ that the oratory of our 
ancestors was kindled and spread itself. The moderns 
have as much merit of this kind, perhaps, as can be ac- 
quired under a settled and peaceable government : but far 
inferior, no doubt, to that which shone out in the times of 
licentiousness and confusion, when he w'us deemed the 
ablest orator, who had most influence over a restless and 
ungoverned multitude. To this situation of public affairs 
was owing those continual debates concerning the Agra- 
rian laws, and the popularity consequent thereupon; 
those dong harangues of the magistrates, those impeach- 
ments of the great, those factions of the nobles, those 
hereditary enmities in particular families ; and, in fine, 
those incessant struggles between the senate and the 
commons ; wliich, though each of them prejudicial to the 
state, yet most certainly contributed to produce aud en- 
courage that rich vein of eloquence which discovered it- 
self in those tempestuous days. The way to dignities lay 
directly through the paths of Eloquence. The more a 
man signalized himself by his abilities in this art, so much 
the more easily he opened his road to preferment, and 
maintained an ascendiuit over his colleagues, at the same 
time that it heightened his interest with the nobles, 
authority with the senate, and his reputation with 
people in general. The patronage of these admired 
tors was courted even by foreign nations ; as the several 
magis!trates of our own endeavoured to recommend them- 

scein to be sa great as some of the commentators suspect. The trails* 
lator, therefoie, has ventured to fill it up in hisuwuway, with tliosa 
lines which arc distinguished by inverted commas. He has, likewise, 
Itiven the next subsequent pai| ot tlie conversation to Secundus ; tliough 
it does not appear in the ongiito to whom it belongs. It would be of uu 
great importance to tlie Englitlt reader to justify tins last article : 
though, perhaps, it would not be very diflicult, if it weie necessary. 

To save the reader the trouble of turning to a second note upon a like 
occirtioD, it is propeT to observe in this place, that he will find the same 
inverted commas in page SS4. Tlie words included between them are 
also in ndditiou of the transCItor's ; and for the same reason as that just 
. now mentio&ed. 
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^Ives to their favour and protection, by shewing tlit^ 
the highest marks of honour whenever they set out ior 
the administration of their respective provinces, and by 
studiously cultivating a friendship with them at their re- 
turn. liiey were called upon, without any solicitation on 
their own part, to (ill up the supreme dignities of the state. 
Nor were they even in a private station without great 
power, as, by meps of tlie persuasive arts, they had a 
very considerable influence over both the senate and tho 
people. Tlic truth is, it was an established uiuxim in 
those dap, that, without the oratorical talents, no man 
could cither acquire or maintain any high post in the go- 
vernment. And, no wonder, indeed, that such notbiis 
should universally prevail; since it was^ impossible for ady 
person, endued with this commanding art, to pass his 
life ill obscurity, how much soever it might be agreeable 
10 his own inclinations ; since it was not sufficient merely 
to vote in the senate, without supporting that vote with 
good sense and eloquence ; since, in all public impeach- 
ments or civil causes, the accused was obliged to answer 
to the charge in his own person ; since written deposi- 
tions were not admitted in judicial matters, but the wit- 
nesses were called upon to deliver their evidence in open 
■court. Thus our ancestors were eloquent, as much by 
necessity as by encouragements. To be possessed of the 
persuasive talents, was esteemed the highest glory ; as 
.the cuntraryichai'accer was held in the utmost cuiiteinpt. 
Ill a word, they were incited to the pursuit of oratory, by 
u principle of honour, as well as by a view of interest. 
They dreaded the disgrace of being considered rather as 
clients than patrons; of losing those dependents which 
their ancestors had transmitted to them, and seeing them 
mix in the train of others ; in short, of being looked upon 
as men of mean abih ties, and cmsequeiicly either passed 
over in the disposal of high oflilbes, or despised in the ad- 
ministration of them. 

“ I know not whether those ancient historical pieces, 
which were lately collected and^ published by Mucianus, 
iromthcold libraries wliere the^^ have hitherto been |»re* 
fc'^rved, Imve yet fallen into your hands. This collection 
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coiMMSiB 4»f ^levenj volumes of the public journals, and 
three of epistl.es ; ^ which it appears, that Pompey and 
Qrassus gained as Such advantage from their eloquence, 
as their arms ; th^||^cunas,.MeteHus, Lentulus, Curio, 
and the rest of thc^Pdistinguished chiefs, devoted them- 
selves with great application SO this insinuating art; in a 
word, that not a iiilgle person, in those times, rose to 
any, considerable degree of power, without the assistance 
of tlie rhetorical talents. 

. ^To these considerations may he farther added, that 
the dignity and importance of the debates in which the 
ancients were engaged, contributed greatly to advance 
their eloquence. Most certain, indeed, it is, that an 
ofator must necessarily hud great difference with respect 
tg Ikis powers, when he is to harangue only .^ipon some 
trifling rohberv, or a little paltry form of pleading ; and 
wlieii the faculties of his niiiidure warmed aibd enlivened 
by such interesting and animating topics as bribery at 
elections, as the oppression of our allies, or the massacre 
of Qur fellow-citizens. Evils these, which, beyond all 
peradveuture, it were better should nevd^ happen ; aqd 
we have reason to rejoice that we liyi^ under a govern- 
ment where we are strangers to such terrible caluniities ; 
still it must be acknowledged, that wherever they did 
happen, they were wonderful incentives to eloquence. 
For tbeoratoPs genius rises and expands itself in propor- 
tiou to the dignity of the occasion upon which it is ex<* 
erted ; and 1 will lay it down us a maxim, that it is iiu- 
possiblo to shine out in all the powerful lustre of ijciiuine 
eloquence, without being inflamed by a suitable import- 
ance of- subject. Thus the speech of Demosthenes 
against his guardians, scarcely, 1 imagine, established his 
character; as it was not the defence of Archias, or 
Quinotius, tliat acquircd^icero the reputation of a cun*' 
sumtnate orator. It \vas\atiliiic, and Milo, uiid Vecres, 
and Mark Anthony, that warmed him with that noble 
glow of eloquence, wliicli gave the finishing brightness to 
his uneqmUlcd fame. For am I from iusiimuLiug, that 
sucli infamous characters deserve lo be.^lerated in a 
state, iu order to supply convenlcut matter of oruti^'y ; 
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All T contend for is, that this, art flourishes to mostidk 
vantage in turbulent times. Peace, no doubt; is iniW 
niteiy preferable to war ; but it is the> latter only th^ 
forms the soldier. It is just the same with Eloquence i 
theoftener she enters, if I may so say, the held of bat-» 
tie, the more wounds she gives and receives ; the more 
powerful the adversary with which she contends, somuch 
the more ennobled she ajlpenrs in the eye of mankinds 
Por it is the disposition of human nature always to ad t 
mire what we see is attended with dangeh hnd diificulty 
in others, how much Soever we may choose ease and &ecu« 
rity for ourselves. «!« 

** Another advimtage which the ancn^nt orators had over 
the moderns, », that they were not* confined in tbeil* ' 
pleadings, as we are, to a few hours. On the contrary, 
they were at liberty td adjourn ns often ns they thought 
proper * they were unlimited as to the number of days 
or of counsel, and every orator might extend his speech 
to the length most agreeable to himself. Pompey, in hta 
third consulship, was the first who curbed the spirit of 
eloquence : still, however, pemiitting all causes to be 
heard, agreeably to the laws, in tlie forum and before the' 
pnetors. How much more considerable the business of 
those magistrates was, than that of the ccntiimvirs, who, 
at present, deteniiinh all causes is evident, from this cir- 
cumstance, that not a single oration of Cicero, Csesar, or 
Brutus, or, in shoi t, of any one celebrated orator, was 
spoken before these last, excepting only those of Pullio 
in favour of the heirs of Urhinia. But then it must bo 
remembered, that these were delivered about the middlB 
of the reign of Augustus, when :i long and uninterrupted 
peace abroad, a perfect tranquillity at home, together' 
with (he general good cuuduct of ihat wise prince, had 
daiufjcd the ilanies of eioqucjncc as welt as those of 
sedition. ^ 

** You will smile, perhaps, at what I am goine to say, 
and I mention it for that purpose ; but is thei-e 
thing ill the present confined garb of our orators, that ha^ 
an ill eAcet even upon their elocution, and makes it apM 
pear low and cuntciiiptiblc ? May wo not suppose, like* 
w ise, that much of tlic spirit of oratory ip sunk, by that 
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desplictihU scene wherein mnny ofout caiised 
are nbw debated ? For the orator^ iike a generous steed,' 
i^t|uire8 a free and open space wherein to expatiate;^ 
ofherwise, the force of his powers is broken, and half 
the energy of his talents is checked in their career* 
There is another circumstance also exceedingly prejudi> 
cial to the interest of elfiqucncc, as it prevents a due at- 
^ntioii to style : we arc now obliged to enter upon our 
apecch whenever the judge cidls upon us ; not to men- 
tion the fVequent interruptions which arise by the exa- 
suination of witnesses. Asides, the courts of judicaturo 
are, at present, so unfrequented, that the orator seems to 
stand alonci and talk to bare walls. But eloquence re- 
joices in the clamour of loud applause, and exults in a 
full audience, such as used to press round the ancient 
orators, when the forum stood tiirongcd with nobles ; when 
a tiurnerous retinue of clients, when foreign ambassadors, 
ind whole cities assisted at the debate; and when even 
Home, herself was concerned in the event. The very ap- 
pearance of that prodigious concourse of people, which 
attended the trials of Bestia, Cornelius, Scaurus, Milo, 
and Vatinius, must have inflamed the breast of the Cold- 
est orator. Accordingly, wc And, that of all the ancient 
orations now extant, there are none which have inoro 
eminently distil iguislied their authors, than those which 
were pronounced under such favourable circumstances. 
To those advantages we may farther add, likewise, the 
frequent general assemblies of the people, the privilege 
of arraigning the most considerable personages, and the 
popularity of such impeachments ; when tiic sons of ora-; 
Cory spared not even Scipio, Sylla, or Ponipcy ; and when, 
in consequence of such acceptable attacks upon sus- 
pected power, they were sure of heiug heard by the peo- 
ple with the utmost attqption and regard. How must 
these ^United causes contribute to raise the genius, and 
inspire jhe eloquence of the ancients ! ^ 

* ^^wnus, who, you will rcmciuhcr, was in the midst 

* of lii^arangue iu ravqpr of pf>etry, when Messallu first 
^ entered into the room, finding Sccundus was now silent^ 

* took that opportunity of resuming his invective against 
^the exercise 'pf the oratcftictiti arts iiv general.* ** 'Ih&t 



species of dcquccce,** said be, ^ wherein poeti^.la 
cprned, is calm and peaceable,^ moderate and.vi^tuousrf 
whereas, that other supreme kind which my two frienidsi 
liere have been describing;, is the uifspriiig of lipentio^sh 
tiess (by fools miscalled liberty) and the companion of se- 
dition ; bold, obstinate, and haughty, unknowing how to 
yield, or how to obey, an encuurager of a lawless popu-. 
lacc, and a stranger in all well-regulated communities* 
Who ever heard of an orator in Laccdsmon or Crete ? 
cities which exercised the severest discipline, and were 

f overned by the sti ictest laws. We have no account of 
Persian or Macedonian eloquence, or, indeed, of that, of 
any other state which submitted to a regular odministra-. 
tion of government. Whereas, Rhodes and Athens (places 
of popular rule, where all things lay*open to all men) 
swarmed with orators innumerable. In the same manuer^^ 
Rome, whilst she was under no settled policy ; while she 
was torn with parties, dissentions, and factions; while 
there was no peace in the forum, no harmony in the 
nate, no moderation in the judges ; while there was nei- 
ther reverence paid to superiors, nor bounds prescribed 
to magistrates — Rome, under these circumstances, pro- 
duced, beyond all dispute, a stronger and brighter vein of 
eloquence? as some valuable plants will flourish even iu 
the wildest soil. But the tongue of the Gracchi did no-, 
thing compensate the republic for tlieir seditious laws; 
nor the superior eloquence of Cicero make him any. 
amends for bis sad catastrophe* 

The truth is, the forum (that single remain which 
now survives of ancient oratory) is, even in its present si- 
tuation, an evident proof that all things amon^t us arc 
not conducted in that well-ordered manner one could 
wish. For, tell me, is it not the guilty or the miserable 
alone, that fly to us for assistance ? When any communi- 
ty implores our protection, /sit not because it either is 
insulted by some neighbouring state, or torn by domestic, 
feuds ? And what province ever seeks our patronage^ till 
she has been plundered or oppressed ? But far better, it 
surely is, never to have been iujbrcd, than, at last, to W 
redressed. If there was a government in the world -free 
from commotions and disturbances, the profession pf 




Dlratory would there be as useless^ as that of medicine td 
' the sound : and, as the physician would have little prac- 
tice or profit unions the healthy and the atronj;, so nei- 
ther would the orator have much business or honour 
vi^here obedience and good manners universally prevail. 
To what purpose are studied speeches in a senate, where- 
the better and the major part of the assembly are already 
of one mind P What the expediency of haranguing the 
populace, where public affairs are not determined by the 
voice of an ignorant and giddy multitude, hut by the 
steady wisdom of a single person ? To what end volunta- 
ry informations, where crimes arc unfrequent and incon- 
siderable ? or of laboured and invidious defences, wdicre 
the clemency of thp judge is ever on the side of the ac- 
cused ? Believe me, then, my worthy (and, as far as tlie 
circumstances of the age require, my eloquent) friends^;, 
had the gods reversed the date of your existence, and 
placed you in the times of those ancients we so much ad^ 
mire, and ihtm in yours: you would not have fallen short 
of that glorious spirit which distinguished their oratory, 
nor would ihey have been destitute of a proper tempera- 
ture' of moderation. But, since a high reputation for 
eloquence is not consistent with great repose in the pub- 
lic, let every age enjoy its own peculiar advantages, with- 
out dcrog itmg from those of a former/* 

Materiius having ended, Mcssalla observed, that there 
were some points wliich his friend had laid down, that 
were not perfectly agieeable to his seniiinents: as there 
were others, which he wished to hear explained more at 
large : “ but the time is now’," said he, “ too far advanced." 
— “ If I have maintained any thing,** replied Muiernus, 
which requires to be opened more explicitly, I shall be 
ready Co clear it up in some future conference :** at the 
same time, rising from his sent and embruemg A per : 

Mcssalla and 1,*' ccntiullii he, smiling, ** shall arraign 
you, be well assured, before the poets and admirers of 
the ancients.**— “ And I, both of you,** returned Aper, 
before the rhcturiciuiis.** I'hus wc parted in mutual 
g9t>d-huuiuur. 

THE END. 
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